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INTRODUCTION. 

It is necessary to say a few words on the design of 
this little book, in order to obviate any misunderstand- 
ing as to its pretensions. These two volumes form 
part of a series that will be published on the Antiqui- 
ties of the British Museum, it being the wish of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to fur- 
nish visitors and others with fuller and more exact in- 
formation on the works of art in our national collec- 
tion, than can be comprised within the limits of a 
common catalogue. But to give both additional in- 
terest and value to these volumes, it has been thought 
advisable not to confine the description to a Imre 
account of what the Museum contains, but to treat 
generally of the history of art among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, illustrating the text principally, 
but not entirely, by the specimens in the Museum. 
"With this view the present volumes have been written; 
and when their size and the title of the series to which 
they belong are considered, no one w31 suppose that 
they are intended as a complete treatise on the anti- 
quities of antient Egypt. The object has been to 
collect from the best authorities, both antient and mo^ 
VOL. I. B 
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dern, such infonnation as will tend to give an interest 
to what the Museum contains, and to furnish more 
exact information to the general reader than he will 
find in most popular books on Egypt. Another ob- 
ject has not been lost sight of altogether, to supply 
classical students with additional motives for a labp- 
rioua and voluntary study of those antient books, 
which unfortunately are in general only a compulsory 
and heartless task. If they were made intelligible, per 
haps the evil we complain of would be rem^ied. 

This volume is only a compilation (as all such 
volumes must be), in which every authority that was ac- 
cessible and could be depended on, has been freely used. 
The books from which extracts are made, or the pas- 
sages which furnished particular ideas, have been care- 
f^y re&rred to.; but so much ha^ been WJpitt^ on 
ij^gypt that it is not always easy to assign, to the right 
person whatever share of merit may be his due. 

There are» however, several bool^. on Egypt, which 
are so frequenlly quoted or referred to in these volumes 
that some more particular notice of them is justly due 
tp the authors. 

The iEgypljaqa of Mr. HamiUon has been taken 
in preference to almpst every other authority, as 
fiurnishing a nouost fidthful and perspicuous descrip- 
tion of those monuments of Egypt which he visit^ 
Without disparaging other excellent travellers among 
our countrymen, we cannot refrain from expressing 
the superior degree of confidence which we f(^Ql when 
supported by Mr. Hamilton's autliority. Belzoni's ac- 
CQuijLt of his. operations, in Egypt and above the cata- 
racts, furnishes a most valuable supplement to prevjous^ 
desi^riptions. A manly and honest tone pervades the 
whole, y^hich is calculated to secure the writer that 
QKedit which he well deserved. But though Bel- 
SK>ni was an accurate observer, he was not always a 



%ii^'\fh not tmfrequeiifly ImH passages ia his book 
which are very difficult to comprehend. Other En^sh 
tnriters, who ai<e occasionally quoted, are referral to 
at the bottom of the page. 

Professor Heei^h-s work on Egypt, which we are 
glad to see has been lately translated m this country, 
is well deserving a Careful pemsad, and it will be seen 
by the references that we have odften made use of it. 
The principal object of the German IProfessor has 
been to illustrate the politioail emd isociai condition of 
antient Egypt, whSe otfr volumes treat more especi- 
ally of the arts. While therefore we acknowledge very 
great obligations to Professor Heeren's tlnrd chapter, 
* on Thebes,* we have trusted to ourr own observa- 
tions and other authorities for such matters as are 
briefly discussed in his fotirth chapter, ' on the Arts, 
»&c. of Egypt.* Pi*ofe9sor Bdhlen's work on antient 
India, together with Heeren's on the same subject, 
have also been very tBeful. On the former, which 
contains an immense mine of matter, it would require 
mOch more letiniing tham we possess, to pass a com- 
X)etent judgment. We can htfrdly doubt, however, that 
the ingenious writer wifl at a fiiture tinhfe somewhat 
mo^y hh o^tiiosts albout Egypt. 

In addition to accurate dcihneations of 'all the most 
valuable Egyptian am!tiqiiities of the M«Es^m, these 
vdtrmes contak very ^act copies of i9onie of the 
'fin^t engravitigs in the great French woiic on Egypt, 
and in dan's NHibia. The very high price of such 
books, and the consequerit dMoolty of prftcurJng ac- 
•eess to them, paitidulwly otrt'of the metropolis, render 
it the more necessary to t^pnbhsh some "of the deigns 
in a cheaper form. Of 6aa*s Ntibia, a splendM mo- 
numefit of the industry and talent 'of a single nnas- 
{{isted individual, it is impossible to speak too highly ; 
-it contains views, sections, and ground-plans of the 
. ^ifbifta temples between the Itrst and seecmd catarTacts, 
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with many Greek inscriptions, which form a valuable 
supplement. By the kindness of the friends of 
Mr, James Burton, now in Egypt, we have been 
favoured with a set of his * Excerpta Hierogly- 
phica,' which were lithographed at Cairo. They con- 
tain accurate copies of a great number of sculptures 
.and hieroglyphical tablets ; and we have thus had the 
.advantage of comparing, in some cases, Mr. Burton's 
drawings with the copies made by'Belzoni, and with 
' those in the French work. We are also indebted to 
•some of Mr. Burton s papers and drawings, which are 
in Mr. Greenough's possession, for information on 
the sites of the antient mines of Egypt. Another 
English gentleman, Mr. Wilkinson, who is also in 
.Egypt, has lately transmitted to the Geographical So- 
ciety of London some papers on the Eastern Desert, 
which are published in the Society's Journal for 1832. 



The stranger who visits the Grallery of Sculpture, in 
the British Museum, cannot fail to be struck with the 
:curious collection of objects in the room of Egyptian 
Antiquities. Passing from the contemplation of the 
almost faultless representations of the human form in 
marble, the triumph of Grecian art, he comes to 
figures more remarkable, at first sight, for their sin- 
gular forms and colossal size, than for their beauty. 
/Though the contrast between what he has just left, 
and the new scene to which he is introduced, creates 
at first no pleasing impression, feelings of curiosity 
and admiration soon arise from a more careful exa- 
mination of what is around him. The colossal dimen- 
sions in which some figures are exhibited, the hard- 
ness of the materials employed, and the strange 
combinations of the human and the animal form, all 
.unite in exciting an intense desire to know in what 
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country, and in what age of the world, such marvel- 
lous specimens of human art were produced. When 
he is told that these are but a few samples of the won- 
derful works that still exist in Egypt; that other 
European capitals— ^ome, Turin, Paris, and Berlin — • 
have their galleries enriched from the same source, 
or their public places ornamented by them ; that the 
antient tombs and temples of that country stiU furnish 
inexhaustible materials to enrich our Museums and 
gratify the curiosity of the antiquary, — he will at 
once perceive that a mere knowledge of the names 
assigned to these pieces of stone would convey no 
information at all, and that any description of them 
must be unintelligible, if it does not connect them with 
the country from which they came, and the monu- 
ments of which they are but a part. We shall therefore 
give such a sketch of Egypt, its physical character, 
climate, and history, as may help a reader to under- 
stand the true nature of the Egyptian antiquities in 
the Museum. And though it will frequently be ne- 
cessary to speak of those great Egyptian works, whicli 
are knovm to us only by engravings, it will be our ob- 
ject, in doing this, to connect the scattered fragments 
before us, with the larger masses to which they once 
belonged — in fact with the existing monuments of 
Egypt In this way, the more general description 
wUl assist us in understanding the particiUar speci- 
mens; and the specimens^ in their turn, will aid lis 
in forming more correct conceptions of the wonderful 
efforts of Egyptian art 
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Chapter J. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is nothing more than a long narrow valley, 
through which the Nile runs, leaving on each bank a 
strip of fertile land, which in some places is several 
miles in breadth ; and in others of very confined di* 
mensions. The southern limit has in all ages been 
fixed by a natural obstacle — the cataracts, or, more pro- 
perly, the rapids of Assouan, the antient Syene, which 
are formed by a number of granite rocks that lie across , 
the bed of the river. From this place, which is in 
N. lat. about 24® 8', the Nile runs in a direction 
generally north, with one great bend to the west, 
which commences near the ruins of Denderah. A few 
miles north of Grand Cairo, in lat. 30° 1 5', the river 
divides into two* main streams and into numerous 
canals, which intersect the fiat alluvial country on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, known in antient as well 
as modern times by the name of the Delta. The 
course of the river from Syene to the neighbourhood 
of Cairo, where the mountains end, is above five 
hundred English miles. 

The basin of the Nile is formed by hills, which iii 
some parts are high enough to deserve the name of 
mountains ; as, for example, on the west, opposite the 
site of Thebes, where they rise almost precipitously to 
the height of 1,000 or 1,200 feet above the level of the 
river. Those between the Nile and the Red Sea are 
intersected by many defiles, some of which have served 

* Id the time of Herodotus seven main branches (two of which 
were artificial) were enumerated ; but at present the Rosetta and 
Damiatta branches are the only two that are used fur navigation. 
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in all ages as lines of communication between the 
river and the trading towns on the coast. In the 
neighbourhood of Cairo the hills of the eastern range 
sink down, and make a sweep eastwards to Suez, a 
town at the northern extremity of the gulf which 
bears the same name. The chain that forms the 
western limit of the valley in general leaves a much, 
wider space between the river and the hills. As flair 
as a place called Jebel Selseleh, about forty miles 
north of Syene, the river runs nearly in the middle 
of the valley, leaving very little cultivable ground on 
either side. As we advance northward, the western 
range retires lurther from the river, which in some 
places is eight or ten miles from the foot of the hills. 
Near Beni-Souef the hills sink lower (N. lat 29° 10'), 
being about fifteen miles from the Nile, the continuity 
of the ridge is broken, and a canal, a branch of the 
Bahr-Yussouf, runs through the opening into the 
great natural lake now called Birket-el-Keroun, the 
antient Mceris. 

This canal, called the Bahr-Yussouf, or Joseph's 
Canal, is generally considered as commencing about 
ten miles south of Ashmouneim ; but, in fact, it is only 
a continuation of another canal, which commences 
much farther south, near Farshout. It runs generally 
in the same direction as the river, at a distance varying 
from three to six miles. Its banks, like those of the 
Nile, are raised higher than the land at a distance, 
owing to the greater accumulation of mud. Conse- 
quently, between the canal and the Nile there is a kind 
of valley or depression. 

The mountain range continues its northern course 
with diminished height, forming in the neighbourhood 
of Jizeh a kind of natural terrace, on which the great 
pyramids stand. It continues to skirt the western 
edge of the Delta,, and may be considered as commu- 
nicating with the Bahr-bel|-m&, which runs parallel 
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to the h^ thfiit form the valley of the Natron Lakes. 
This valley, whkh lies to the S.W. of the Delt^ con- 
tains SIX lakes, remarkable for the great quantity of 
salt produced from them. The crystallizations afe 
both of muriate of soda, or common salt, and of 
carbonate of soda, cafled natron or trona *. 

The Bahr-bel&-mft, which is separated froin the 
Natron valley by a ridge of hills, contains petrified 
Wood, and is said to have also very much the appear- 
ance of having been once a channel for water. In- 
deed it has been supposed that the waters of the lake 
Keroun may once have had an outlet here. 

The most durable monuments of his labour that 
man can leave behind him are formed out of the rocks 
of the earth. Egypt abounds wiUi a great variety of 
such materials ; which, from the hardness of their 
substance, and from being used in large nlasses, 
are almost as imperishable as the quarries from whidi 
they were originally cut. On the west side of the 
Nile, as we ascend from the Delta, we find the general 
character of the hills to be a limestone formatioii, 
which occasionally contains shells. The great pyramid, 
4iear Jizeh, is buflt of a species of limestone, which is 
worked without much difficulty. In the neighbour- 
hood of Esneh (N. lat 25® 20') and Edfou a sand- 
stone formation commences, alternating with lime- 
stone; but the mountains contain also slate, and 
iquartz of various colours. The great slabs used ii 
the construction of the temples of Egypt are (wifli 
the exception of the ruins in the Delta and a few parts 
<of some other temples) bf sandstone ; and the same 
tnaterial was employed occasionally for the purposes of 
sculpture, as we may see from the colossal ram's head 
in the Museum. The rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel Selseleh are compact granular sandstone, and the 

* See description of aTropalakej hy Dr. Oudne^. — Denbam^s 

^ raveiSy 



(jo^rrieB of: tbfutrdisldct show tji^jt it ivtas o»eQ ^Am^ 
Wis^y Wj9ic)md, 1^ tbj9 QeigJi^urhooc}. of SyAiie, Qgw 
AsBouQH, we. iQfiet witji that particular species of 
g;cal^^' which i§ ipaix^ with. hociiblende«. ^4 called 
lyeo}^* fi^pa tj]u& io(^ty in whiph it ia found. Qn 
ti^ eaat sid^ q£ th& Nili^, in the neighbourhood of 
^jiene,. se^-t^ad^^^H^ the ^og^ of th^ moun|ain^,.and 
o$x^^nQ}iy olp^e to tJ^^^^i^y^r, a^ Uipse extensivaqu^F- 
nea^ilhiqhL $jL^ni#h^ the %ncient ^gyptiana with^^ 9ia- 
tenals for their colossal statues ^fid obelisks. H^re 
ia sjall: tOj b^ seen a. hal^foi^nM^ obelisk between 
s^i^Bl^ andt ^hty feet lpi|gt>. U^geth^i^ with un 
i^ah^: Qolumna^ s^rQQphagi, ^n4 the> oaai^ of imt. 
j^mm' block&v tl^ hjEi^a bean i^^oppMed' ^tool the ippk. 

T^nipuiM^9,Fail@ftQii^theoast§r^ »de djfiera in ita 
gecrfogipa) cha^^ter in sopie, respepta frpm the western 
cb^l and in g^^ei^eJl: ai^SQaohea neai;ar to Ujie rixrer. 
l^i^m Moui»ti ly^kattei^ which rises above G^af^d 
Cairo, the limestojae ^tei^ds sput^]c<^()6». but with 
ipai^ ii^^-iajkjpMpQS,^ 9^ %r 9^ on iht^ WiBs^rn ^de. 
Bii^ th^ serpenliBe» a^ad, granite appear to commenca*^ 
eea^er^ ^Of^ to Ghara<Qtei^.M. theea^tei^n. mope aUt)ngly 
th^. tlie wes|#m sidi^, oceupying tha hjghf^st position*. 
Ifk the ueighbouj^hopd of Syene tin^- granite altQrnajbQ9 
DfdUi.th^ decoppoa^ saJid^tone, which p^vodupes.an ir-. 
rjBgulai: ^if^ broken appearsuice that has aom^timea 
been compajred with thja^t of a ruii)*. 

Thi(3 ^ht a^d( impe];f^^ sketch, may serve tQ.^ye^ 
spp^e idea of tha aJHil^ijant n^tenala at the disposal (^ 
the £gyp|ian workm^^;. but ihQ. varieties th^ are 
faundi ai|^ ahnpsjr inj^pij^erablf^. Min^^ witji the 

* Mr. Hamilton remarks in a note, that the modern Syenite does 
np^ appeal; to be the Syejutets of Blipy, which is tiie common red 
granite used fpnifi^ing obelisks, such. Bfl that at Heliopolis and' 
those inRoipa. — Sea Piin. zxxyi.d, 9, lOi. !!• Mr. U»,aiidst that 
ttafa »WB no large qbpliska^qf gw granii^j 

f Hamilton** iEgyptiacai p. 69t ' . 
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granite are found gneiss, porphyry (particularly at 
Jebel Dokh&n), serpentine, and quartz, which con- 
tain cornelians and jasper. A species of marble also 
is found in Upper Egypt of various colours, and well 
adapted for the chisel. Rock crystal, alabaster, or, 
more properly, arragonite, green feldspath, black horn- 
blende, basalt, with the topaz*, emerald, amethyst, 
lapis lazuli, and a variety of other stones, enrich the 
mineral kingdom of Egypt, and the islands adjacent 
to it in the Red Sea. 

Nor is the mountainous region between the Nile 
and the Red Sea deficient in metals. It is now ascer- 
tained that there is iron f in this part of Egypt, and 
indeed prior to this discovery there could hardly be any 
doubt that the ancient inhabitants must have^ used it 
in working the hard rocks of the granite quarries. 
Copper mines also are now found in the same dis- 
tricts, and in Arabia Petreea, which were without 
doubt known to the antient Egyptians. 

In a fragment of Agatharchides on the Red Sea, 
we have a curious picture of the mode of working the 
gold mines ; and of the dreadful sufferings of the 
wretched beings who were doomed to labour in them. 
These mines were between the river and the Red Sea, 
and probably near a place on the coast now called Jebel 
AUaka, where D'Anville fixes the position of the second 
of the three towns, called Berenice. This second Bere- 
nice was distinguished by the name of Panchrysos, 
or Golden, from its vicinity to the mines. It is in lat. 
22^ N. If we want any additional evidence, we may 
learn from Makrizi, an Arab writer, that this region 
produces silver, copper, and iron; and tradition named 

* Mentioned by Agatharcbiden, a Greek writer of the age of 
Ptolemy Philometor. — Hudson's Minor Geographers, vol. i. 

f Mr. James Burton discovered the iron mines at Hamamy. 

I Agatharchides says they had no iron. This question will be 
discussed hereafter. 
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both the Greek Ptolemies and the Egyptian Pharaohs 
as the workers of the mines. We must bear in mind 
that, though Syene was considered the natural boundary 
of Egypt, the dominion both of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies extended southwards far beyond this limit. 

It is well known that rain seldom ialls in Upper 
Egypt, (it does however fall several times a year) ; and 
though the coast enjoys the benefit of frequent show- 
ers, even Cairo is only occasionally refreshed by rain. 
The dry surface of Egypt, and the comparatively 
small elevation of its mountains, are not at all adapted 
to attract moisture, and consequently from June to 
September, during which time the winds blow regu- 
larly from the north, the clouds and mists from the 
Mediterranean are carried over Egypt, and meet with 
no obstacle till they come in contact with the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia. There they are deposited in heavy 
rains, which probably form numerous pools and lakes. 
From these transgressing their boundaries, and also 
from the swelling of the higher branches of the river, 
the Nile, in Egypt, annually inundates part of the 
country. It begins to rise in June, about the summer ^ 
solstice, and continues to increase in height till October. 
Sometimes it falls short of the ordinary elevation, and 
bad crops or famine are the consequence. Again, in 
other years, the rapid rising of the Nile above the 
ordinary level of the inun(k.tion causes great disas- 
ters, sweeping away the earth-built cottages of the 
Arabs, and involving their families, crops and cattle, in 
one common ruin.^ Such a scene as this Belzoni wit- 
nessed in the neighbourhood of Thebes in the year 
1818, when the flood rose with great rapidity three 
feet and a half above the level of the preceding in- 
undation, and did great damage. 

The valley, says Belzoni, " appeared like a vast lake,, 
containing various islands and magnificent edifices.. 
On our right we had the high rocks and tlie temples of 
VOL. I. Q 



@ou»iioU, liie llfienmoiiaini) the extensive buildings of- 
Mediiie(>-Abou, aad the two colossal statues*, which 
Ipse ottt o£ iJie water like the. lighthouses on some of 
the coasts of Eusope. On our left we had the vast 
ruias of Carnak and Luxor ; to the east of which, at 
a distance of eight miles, ran the Mokattem chain of 
laouDtains, fbrnihig- the bouBdaries- of this vast lake 
as it appeared ft'oni our boat" Wben^the inunctetdon 
has subsided) a rich deposit of mud is left behind, 
viHuQhi is more valuable than the best manure. The 
ground requires: but Mttle hdHHie to prepare it for the 
seed^ and- under th» waem sun of Egypt the most 
luxuriant vegetation' springs up in & few weeks. But 
whea the parching heats have continued ibr some- 
time clouds of' dust fill the sky, and the earth, when 
iV is not irrigated, beoomes as dry as the sand of the 
di^seist. 

. The folioiwag is y<^ey's description of this coun* 
try t : — '^ ^ fi^' surlace intersected* with canals, inun- 
dated' during tiiree months, covered with mud and 
verdure for thcee more, tiie ground dusty and cracked 
diicing the remainder of tlie year — villages of' mud 
andf booken.bricks, peasants naked and sunburnt, bufiar 
kes, cainels, sycamores, dat&-trees thinly scattered, lakes, 
cultivated fields, and extensive unoccupied spaces — 
add to this a brilliant sun in an azure, and almost 
always cloudless sky, winds varying in force, but never- 
intermitting ; such is. something like^ a picture of the 
physical aspect of Egypt" 

When, we consider that t^e^ soil of Egypt, like that 
olr all hot countries, requires water to make it produc* 
tive, aQd thai it ia to the Nile alone that it is indebted 
for its supply, we can readily- conodve that the whole 
agricultural operations of the Egyptians must depend 
Qn the periodicai rise qf, the river. To this beneficent 
isoucoe of all fertiiity, whose origin and cause were ia 

^ Sto elwpter on Q^^wU f Yohiey, Bsypte^ 4to. p, 294f ' 
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'4lKift ^RYoi^^d 'in mystery, tlie "aBtient tnkB^intitBfs of 
£l^pt looked tip as to a superior power ; and -h^ne 
the physical peciiHariticSB of the river isfluenoed tiie 
religious system of the people, ii is probable too 
that the overflowifigs -of the river Mrere, in some de- 
^ee at least, the cause of the mode of natermeat 
adopted ■ among the antient Egyptians. All nations 
wish to preserve some memorial of their progenitors. 
This ^ling is the same in kind, whether k be exhi- 
bited in pompous fmierel monuments, in aculptured 
marble, in portraJtB, or in coUeciing the l^torieal re- 
oords of past timto. To preserve and to transmit to 
posterity the features of the most distinguished of our 
race is now an art that Tanks high unong the inven- 
tions of eivihzed life, and is calculated to give a great 
degree of pleasure. But the. Egyptian went^ther 
-than this. He could not well inter the body of liis 
friends in the alhivial earth of the Nile valley, which 
was annually liable to disturbance from the action Of 
•wc^r^ nor could be consign k -to the river*, whioh 
was too sacred to be polluted. The jdayn^s of the 
clunate, and the facilities afforded by the rocky moun- 
"tainslbr.the Ibrnmtton^ tombs 'or vaiultB, pointed out 
to the Egyptian a ready way of gratifying l!he natural 
wish of preserving the bodies of his friends and rela- 
tives. The practice of embalming, which probably 
arose partly from the causes just mentioned, was in- 
deed carried to a most ridiculous excess, and among 
the rich to a degree of extravagant expenditure ; but 
we think it has some thmgs to recommend it in 
preference to the Neapolitan plan, of throwing dead 
bodies promiscuously into a great hole, to putrify in 
one common disgusting massf. 

* This notiou of the sanctity of the river is deaied by some 
modern writers. That this religious idea had ceased to exist pro- 
bably under the Romans, or even earlier, we are willing to admit. 

t See Matthewi's Oiary of an Invalidt 
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It is not our purpose at present to ^ve anything 
more than a very general sketch of the physicsd cha- 
racter of this country : such particular facts as are 
closely connected with our immediate subject will be 
best explained in their proper places. But we cannot 
too strongly impress on the attentive observer of the 
antiquities of the Museum, that if he wishes to un- 
derstand what is before him, he must study the cha- 
racter of the country from which they came. For ex- 
ample, if he looks at the sculptured monuments, the 
sarcophagi and the obelisks, he will observe the forms 
of animals or plants which were either subservient to 
the purposes of daily use, or were honoured for some 
real or supposed virtues ; or in some cases venerated 
under the influence of fear. The existing * animal and 
vegetable kingdoms of Egypt furnish a comment on 
the sculptures; and these in their turn derive an addi- 
tional interest from the perusal of what Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Strabo, and other writers, Greek, Roman, 
and Arabic, have transmitted to us on the antient his- 
tory of Egypt. 

* Here again is debatable matter* It will form part of tlifi 
subject of a separate chapter. 
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Chapter IL 
political sketch op antient egypt. 

The jnonuments of Egypt are its best and (jompleteBt 
history; they are the books which the antiqirary 
should study. On the sculptured vratHs tf( the great 
•temples of Thebes we see represented those pdiMcal 
events which formed a great epoch in Egyptian history, 
and on the walls of the painted sepulchres we can read 
the domestic life of the Tiation. The ¥nritlrig, too, that 
covers so many laboured masses of stone isiK>w partiaEy 
deciphered, and we see on the mcmuments themselves 
the names of kings recorded by antient writers. We 
4iave learned enough^o stimulate us to furlherexerdons, 
without however feeling confident of ultbnate success. 

On the earliest periods of Egyptian history there 
is considerable discrepancy of opinion among modefiii 
writers; aind though we are rather mchned to side 
with those who do not set a high value on what has 
hitherto been done towards illustrating the Egyptian 
annals, we ^1 boimd to give such a sketch of them as 
coincides with the most generally Teeeived authorities. 

We first §nd Egypt mentioned under the name of 
-Mizraim, in the book of Genesis, and the patriarch 
Abraham on a visit there. His grandson Jacob, to- 
gether wi<ih all his family, settled in the eountry. It 
was then apparently a populous and |K>werful king- 
dom, the granary of the neighbouring countries, and 
probably the centre of a caravan trade^ which brought 
.to it the apices and vahiable products of IifcHa*. But 
the sacted records give no specific anformaticm aboift 
,the origmof this politkalcdrnmunity, except that it con- 
sisted of the posterity of Hamt, a name perpetuated 
in that of the country, which in the Coptic or trup 

* See Genesis. zxx¥ii.<i&t • . * ^XHuwWf ^.'6, 

c3 
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language of the people is Ham or Cham*. In the ab-> 
sence of historic evidence, various theories have been 
formed to show the connection of the Egyptians with 
other natiops. One theory, which appears the most 
plausible, traces the race that built the temples on the 
banks of the Nile in Egypt, from the higher branches 
of that river in Nubia, or even from Abyssinia. We 
now know that a series of temples extends from the pro- 
vince of Chendy (the town of the same name is in lat. 
1 6° 4 1') along the river, interrupted only by the Nubian 
desert, into Egypt, and that these possess such cha- 
racteristics in common, as to render it probable that 
they were the progressive and improving efforts of a 
tribe or people moving down the river. The great 
temple at El Me^aourah, nine leagues south of Chendy, 
has been conjectured to be the original Ammoniumft 
or temple of Jupiter Ammon, from which, like reli- 
gious colonies, sprimg the larger temples, and the 
ecclesiastical systems of Thebes and other places in 
£g3rpt. Others look for the cradle and the first essays 
of Egyptian art in the monuments of Nubia, between 
the first and the second cataract. This opinion we 
shall take an opportimity of discussing hereafter. 

Attempts have been made also to connect the early 
inhabitants of Egypt with those of the western side 
of the great Indian peninsula. To support this hypo- 
thesis it is argued that the temples of Nubia, exca- 
vated in the sohd rock, have the same most obvious 
characteristics as those of Elephanta and Salsette, near 
Bombay, and are adorned with colossal figures which, 
though in many respects very different indeed, would 
show a kindred set of workmen. The oflen-told story 
of the Indian sepoys is also quoted to confirm this. 
These native soldiers, while marching through Egypt, 
to join Lord Hutchinson during the French invasion, 

* This element Cham exists in the word Chemmis^ once a 
large city of the Thebais.— Herod, ii. 9 1 . 
t HeereDj Ideen* iBibiopier* p. W*. 
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irere so much struck with the magnificent remains of 
Denderah, that they performed their devotions in 
the temple, recognizing at once the characteristics of 
their own places of worship. Though this would be 
a curious fact (if it were altogether undisputed), it 
proves nothing decisively. It is not surprising that, 
when two countries offer similar physical peculiarities, 
man should apply them to similar purposes either of 
a civil or religious character. Again it must be ob- 
served, that among nations still more widely separated 
than the Indians and Egyptians very curious simila- 
rities have been discovered, particularly in those sym- 
bolical forms which entered so largely into the reli* 
gious systems of the Pagan world*. There are, how- 
ever, many curious points of resemblance between 
the sacred buildings of Egypt and India, which we 
shall notice in the course of this work, without as- 
suming any theory to explain the cause of these resem- 
blances. Whatever doubt may be expressed about 
the Indian origin of the chief caste in Egypt, we 
cannot for a moment admit any hypothesis which 
would assign an Egyptian origin to the Indians. 

We have remarked that in the time of Abraham Egypt 
already appears as a populous and powerful kingdom. 
Its inhabitants then must have been living under some 
settled form of government long before that period, 
but of the precise time and mode of the settlement we 
have no information at all either in sacred or profane 
history. We learn something more of Egypt during 
the time of the captivity of the Israelites ; and though 
the sacred records give but few particulars that bear 
directly on our present subject, the antiquities of Egypt, 

* We consider it unnecessary to discuss the argument for an 
early connection between Egypt and India, founded on the story 
of the conquest of Egypt by an Indian Prince, said to be preserved 
in the sacred books of India. It is now well known that a Brah- 
min deceived Wilford, and forged entire passages in the MS. The 
name of Mizra-sthan, or Egypt, we consider to be one of them.— 
See Boblen's ' Altes lodien/ vol i. p. 1 98. Heeren^ Indien^ p. 6. 
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there is one passage tod curious to be overlooked. 
Ailer the death of Joseph the rapid increase of his 
descendants alarmed the Egyptians, and to keep them 
in subjection, as well as to limit their numbera, they 
compelled them to labour at great public works. 
'* Therefore they did set over them task-masters to 
afflict them with their burdens, and they built for Pha- 
raoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses*." "And 
they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field : all their service, wherein they made thera 
serve, was with rigour.'* Josephus adds that the 
Israelites were also employed in making embank- 
ments, and cutting canals; the invention of which 
Herodotus attributes to Sesostris, the great Egyptian 
conqueror. The Jewish historian further tells us, they 
were compelled to build pyramids. The account which 
Herodotus had from the Egyptians was, that the 
native people were tasked by their despotic kings to 
raise those enormous edifices, the pyramids, near Jizeli, 
and that the memory of the tyrants was abhorred in 
Egypt, but it is not at all improbable that the 
Israelites might also have been employed on some of 
the numerous pyramids that line the Nile valley in 
Lower Egypt; and which are probably of much higher 
antiquity than those of Jizeh. 

Prom the time of the Exodus, or departure of the 
children of Israel from Egypt (about b. c. 1491 f), 
we read no more about it in sacred history till the 
reign of Solomon, who married a daughter of the 
King of Egypt (b. c. 1014). It is rather remarkable 
that Solomon, who was connected with the Egyptians 
both by marriage aUiance and by commercial exclmnge, 
should have borrowed artificers and cunning work- 
men solely from his friend Hiram, King of T^ine, and 
not from his father-in-law, the King of Egypt. Even 

'* Or Rameses, in the Greek version. — Exod, it !!• 
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the house which Solomon huilt for his Egyptian wife 
appears to have been altogether the work of Tyrian 
architects; yet we have undoubted evidence in the 
buildings and sculptured decorations of the Egyptian 
temples that they possessed at that time the lurts in 
at least as high a state of perfection as anything that 
Tyre Mras likely to produce. It may be remarked, 
however, that many of the ornamental parts of So- 
lomon's buildings resembled the decorations of an 
Egyptian edifice; and it is therefore by no means 
improbable that Egyptian artizans were employed by 
him, though there is no distinct mention of the fact. 

From the few, but valuable, notices of early Egyp- 
tian history contained in the Bible, we turn to examine 
briefly what profane literature offers to us. With the 
exception of what we have lately learned by the partial 
deciphering of the hieroglyphical system, nearly all our 
knowledge of antient Egypt has come down to us 
through the medium of the Greek and Roman writers, 
particularly the former. It will be found convenient to 
divide the antient history of this country into several 
periods, each of which was marked by the predomi- 
nance of *some particular race, and by some great 
change in the social and political condition of the 
people. It is also a convenient division for the pur- 
pose of assigning the existing buildings to their proper 
epochs ; for the reader cannot be too soon informed 
that all the great monuments of Egypt do not belong 
to the first period. 

I. This first period extends from the earliest histo- 
rical records, or traditions, to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persian Cambyses, b. c. 525. 

II. The second extends from b. c. 525 to the occu- 
pation of Egypt by the Macedonians, b. c. 332, com- 
prehending a period of 193 years, during which Egypt 
was a province, though a very unruly one, of the 
Persian empire. 

III. The third comprehends tb^ dynasty of the Ma- 
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cedonian kings from b.c. 823*, the commencemelit 
of the reign of Ptokmyj the son of Lagas, till Egypt 
became a province of the Roman empire, b. c. 30. 

IV. Comprises the history of Egypt as a Ro>man 
province, and as an appendage of the Eastern Empire, 
till the invasion of the Arabs, a.d. 638. 

It was during the first-mentioned of these Ibur p^ 
nods that those great works were erected, which pro- 
perly belong to the age of genuine Egyptian architec- 
ture. For though many works in the Egyptian style 
were doubtless erected during the dominion of thie 
• Ptolemies and the Roman emperors, we are enabled, 
by a strict comparison, to distinguish between them 
and those which are more properly the works of the 
antient Egyptians. In the course of this volume, allu- 
sions will be sometimes made to the names of kings 
who are mentioned in the Egyptian annals, and it is 
absolutely necessary that the reader should have ft 
dear conception of what is known, or rather what is 
supposed to be known, about this obscure portion of 
history. We shall have occasion to discuss more 
minutely some controverted questions, when we come 
to consider the hieroglyphical system of the Egyptians. 

According to Herodotus and Diodorusf) both of 
whom visited Egypt and talked with the priests, gods 
reigned in Egypt before men. It is not worth the 
labour to examine the introductory chapters of the first 
book of Diodorus any further than to convince our- 
selves that the Egyptian deities, according to his ac- 
count of them, were nothing more than the powers 
of nature invested with forms and individual attributes. 
These gods reigned for 18,000 years; the last of this 

* AlexatMler conquered Egypt, b.c. 332; but the establish- 
ment of a regular Greek dynasty cao only be fairly reckoned from 
B. c. 323. 

f Herodotus was bora e.g. 484, and lived at least till B.o. 
408. Diodorus visited Egypt, as he tells us, book i. chap. 44; hi 
Mie -reign ^ IM6ib)c Dionysius; iiboiit the year dO «.«• • 
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divine race being Horus, the son of Isis and Osiris. 
Then began the race of human kingfs, which comprised 
ai period of near 5,000 years from Men or Menes, the 
hst mortal Idng^ to the 180th Olympiad, or about 58 
B.G., when IModorus visited Egypt. 

* We will now give, in two parallel columns, the series 
of kings as found in Herodotus and Diodorus, and we 
shall make a few reiparkson them with reference to the 
chronicleaof Manethon, the Egyptian priest. We must 
bear in mind that the accounts of Diodorus and He- 
rodotus were derived directly from the priests them- 
selves, whose written archives were registered in the 
great temples of Thebes t and Memphis ; and we 
think that a ^r view of these authorities will render 
it probable that up to a certain era we have good 
reason for trusting the general correctness of these 
chronicles as to the series of the kings. But what 
particuliu: aets are to be assigned to each is a very 
different and a very difficult question. 

' Herodotus. Diodorus. 

(Book ii. chapg. 99—182.) (Book i. 45—68.) 

Men,, the firsJtking. Menas. 

Then the priests read to He- After Menag, flfty-two kings • 
rodotus from a papyrus roll the during 1040 years. Nothing 
names of 330 kings, the sue- known about them, 
cessors of Men, about whom no- Busiris I.) followed by bis de- 
thing was known. Eighteen of scendants, eight in number, of 
these sovereigns w«re ^thio- whom the la«t was Busiris II., 
pians ; and one was an Egyptian the founder of Thebes, 
woman. Vchoreus, eighth in descent 

from Busiris, builds Memphis. 

i£gyptus, grandson of Ucho- 
reus. 
Twelve kings. 
Moeris, the last of the 330^ Mceris. 
gave his name to the great lake. Seven generations. 
' Sesostris, the great conqueror. Sesoosis, the great conqueror. 
Pberos, his son, struck blind^ SesoosisH., his son, assumed 
but recovered bis sight* the name of- Sesoosis ; struck. 

blind^ but recovered his sight* 

* Thit 11 teken from Heeren*s Egypt, with some slif ht vtM^iationSf 

t See Htrod. ii, 99, 
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Proteus, contemporary with 
the war of Troy. 
Rhampsinitus. 



Many generations. 

Annasiji, a cruel tyrant. 

Actisanes, an Ethiopian, de* 
throned him. 

Mendes, or Marrus, an Egyp- 
tian, built the lAbyrioth for bin 
tomb. 

Anarchy for five generations. 

Proteus, contemporary with 
the war of Troy. 

Remphis, son of Proteus. 

Seven generations of inglo- 
rious kings. Neileus^ one of 
them, gave his name to the 
river, which before was called 
iSgyptus. 

Chembis, of Memphis, built 
the largest of the three pyra- 
mfds*. 

Cephren, his brother, built a 
pyramid. 

Mycerinus, or Mecherinus, 
son of Chembis, built a pyramid. . 

Bocchoris, the wise f. 

A long period. 
Sabacon, an Ethiopian. 



Cheops, bnilt the great pyra- 
mid. 

Chepbres, his brother, built a 
pyramid. 

Mycerinus, son of Cheops, 
built a pyramid. 

Asychis, built a brick pyra- 
mid. 

Anysis, a blind king. 

Sabacos, an Ethiopian, drives 
him into the marshes. 

Anysis restored, Sabacos re- 
tiring from Egypt 

Sethos, a priest of Hephsestus, 
became king. 

Twelve kings reign together, 
and build the labyrinth. 

Psammilichus, one of the 
twelve, becomes sole ruler of twelve, becomes sole ruler of 
Egypt. Egypt. 

Necos, his son, commenced Four generations, 
the canal that joined the eastern 
branch of the Nile with the Red 
Sea. Compare Kings ii. chap. 23. 

* The pyramids of Jizeh are meant 

t Tnephachthos is called the father of this Bocchoris by Dio« 
dorus, i. chap. 45. In the chronological series (64-65) it is im- 
possible to know whether Diodorus intends to call him the son of 
Mycerinus or not. 



Twelve kings reign together* 
Psammitichus, one of the 
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Psammis, son of Necos. 

Apries invaded PbcDnicia. Apries took Sidon, in Pboe* 

nicia. Compare Jeremiah zliv. 

30, for his name of Pharaoh 

Uophra. 

Amasis, of Siouph^ dethroned Amasis conquered Cyprus | 

Apries, and conquered Cyprus, attackedby Cambyse8;tbe Per' 

sian. 
■ Psammenitus, son of Amasis, 
dethroned and put to death by 
Cambyses, b. c. 525. 

With Psammenitus ended the race of independent 
native kings. 

These two lists, though they agree in many of the 
most important names, differ in no small degree, and 
we shall not attempt to reconcile their discrepancies. 
It was the object of both writers rather to mark the 
most important eras and facts, than to give a regular 
chronicle of Egyptian kings. Yet there are some very 
important omissions, in both lists, of events that be- 
long to the period of credible history. In the twenty- 
second dynasty of Manethon (of whom we are going 
to speak), the first king is Sesonchosis, whose name 
appears on one of the pillars of Carnak. He is pro- 
Imbly the Shishak of the Book of Chronicles (ii. chap. 
12), the contemporary of Rehoboam, who came up 
against Jerusalem with " twelve hundred chariots and 
three-score thousand horsemen," and robbed both the 
temple and the king's palace, b. c. 970. Herodotus 
drew his information principally from the priests of 
Memphis, and, as Heeren has very well remarked, the 
history of all the kings, whose names he gives as succes- 
sors of Sesostris, is connected with the history of the 
pyramids and the building of the great temple of He- 
phaestus, or Phtha, at Memphis. Hence his history of 
Egypt, being derived from the priests of Memphis, is 
exceedingly meagre in all that relates to the history of 
Thebes and Heliopohs, the two other great centres of 
Egyptian hierarchy. 

yoL, I, . D ' 
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Herodotus remarks (ii. 13) that King Moeris* died 
about nine hundred years before he visited Egypt. 
If we suppose Herodotus to have been in Egypt about 
B.C. 450, this will carry the era of Moeris (according 
to Herodotus) back to the year 1350 b.c, a time 
when the Israelites were still under a theocracy, and 
the history of Europe, for us, had not begun to exist. 
But what must we say of the three hundred and thirty 
kings who preceded Moeris? A short examination 
into, this subject is necessary to complete our sketch 
of the earliest portion of Egyptian history. 

In the time of the secoujl Ptolemy,. Manethon, the 
chief priest of Heliopolis, collected the history of the 
antient kings of Egypt from the records of Heliopolis, 
where was the most learned college of priests in Egypt 
The learning of this college is attested by Herodotus, 
and by the fact of Eudoxus and Plato (if we can g^ve 
credit to the story) having spent some time there for 
the purpose of being initiated into the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. What it was that Eudoxus and Plato 
learned from them we do not know. The original work 
of Manethon is lost, and all that we now possess is in 
the shape of fragments. Some of the most curious ex- 
tracts are found in Josephus's reply to Apion; but Ma-* 
nethon was principally used by the Christian writers, 
who attempted to systematise the Biblical Chronology. 
Julius Africanus, in the third century, made use of 
Manethon in compiling his Chronicles ; as also did 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, in the fifth. The work 
of Africanus is lost, and the Greek text of Eusebius 
exists only in fragments.. But fortunately we possess 
the Chronicles of George Syncellus, a monk of the 
ninth century, who made use of the works both of 
Africanus and Eusebius; and besides this, in the year 

* MobHs i& an Egyptian name, corrupted by Herodotus. As 
Sesostri» is the first of the 19th dypa^y, Mcerit must belong to 
the 18th, and probsCbly he lurks under'the name either of M«IQ«i 
phres or Armsiis, both of whom belong to tbe 18tb dynasty. 
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1818, the complete work of Eusebhis wh6 published, 
haying been translated into Latin out of the Armenian 
version which was found at Constantinople. In the 
Chronicles of Africanus and Eusebius, all that is pre* 
served of Manethon is the series of kings, with the 
years of their reigns generally added, and now and 
then some fact mentioned in connection with them. 
Tliese kings are distributed into thirty classes, called 
dynasties. The first dynasty opens with Menes, of 
This*, the first king ailer the demigods; the eighteenth 
. and nineteenth are those to which the kings belong, 
who erected most of the great monuments of Thebes 
and some of those in Nubia. The last dynasties 
contain the Persian kings of Egypt, together with 
some native Egyptian kings, who maintained a kind 
of independence. We are therefore enabled to com- 
pare these scanty extracts ^m Manethon, at the 
second or third hand, with the text of Herodotus and 
the existing inscriptions on the monuments. For it 
should be borne in mind that many of the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks and temples were real histo- 
rical documents, the imperishabte annals of the kings 
of Egypt. This fact, if there were any doubt about 
it, would be proved by the following passage of Ma- 
nethon, quoted by Syncellus: — *' He made use of, as 
•he tells us, the writings that were found in the 
-archives of the temples, which Agathodeemon had 
copied from tiie inscriptions on the obelisks, and trans- 
lated." We can see no reason then for doubting that 
Manethon, who lived under an enlightened and inquir- 
ing monarch, faithfully rendered the Egyptian annals 
into €rreek. What degree of credibility should be given 
to the monuments of Egypt is quite another question ; 
but we should never lose sight of the fact, that what- 
• ever we read in Herodotus, Diodorus, or others, about 
the earlier Egyptian kings, depends altogether on the 

* This, a town of U|ip«r £g7j»t, supposed to have once existed, 
near Abjdosi 
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interpretations of the priests, whose original records 
were the inscriptions on their temples and obelisks. 

The three hundred and thirty kings of Herodotus, 
who preceded Sesostris, seem most likely* to be those 
who are mentioned in the first seventeen dynasties of 
Manethon, which indeed contain the names of only two 
hundred and seventy-six kings ; but the number of kings 
in the sixth and tenth dynasties of Manethon is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius. These two dynasties comprise, 
one, two hundred and three, and the other a hundred 
and eighty-five, years, which would allow some addi- 
tional kings to the number preserved by Eusebius. 
It is foreign from our present purpose to enter on a 
minute consideration of these earlier kings of Egypt, 
as far as we know them from monumental evidence ; 
we reserve this till we discuss the table of Abydos. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that nobody will give 
any credit to the priest-list of three hundred and thirty 
successive monarchs. 

Sesostris, otherwise called Rameses the Great, whose 
era, as the successor of Moeris, is fixed by Herodotus 
about 1350 r.c, was undoubtedly a real personage, 
whose actions indeed may have been much exaggerated, 
but who probably united all Egypt in one monarchy, 
and gave to it the form of a consolidated empire ; or at 
least extended and confirmed the power which he in- 
herited from his predecessors. There is, however, 
much confusion in the accounts of Sesostris, who, as 
it has been well observed, like other great national 
heroes, has the honour of a number of exploits, which 
may have belonged to many different monarchs. Of 
the numerous kings said to have preceded Sesostris 
some were certainly genuine historical personages, 
and perhaps sovereigns of all Egypt. Others may 
have been the kings of particular districts ; and, con- 
sequently, the early dynasties of Manethon (if they 

• See Heeren, Appendix, No. iiU^ from whence this 9nd w))at 
precedes is takeq. 
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have any vakie at all) Vfere not mccesdve^ but cou" 
temporary dynasties, that reigned in the great oitie» 
of Egypt. We learn, indeed, from Manethon the very 
names of the cities in which these races of early kings 
reigned, and "which, beginning with the most southern, 
perhaps also the most antient, are Elephantine, Thebes, 
or the great Diospotis ; This, afterwards called Aby- 
dos; Heracleopolis; and Memphis. The dynasties of 
the Delta or Lower Egypt probably belong to a later 
period, and were established in Tanis, Bubastis, Mendes, 
Sebennytus, and Sais. It has been objected to this 
system of contemporary monarchs, that their domi- 
nions must have been very limited. This is quite true, 
but we have an almost undisputed example of syn- 
chronous kings within the limits of probable history, in 
the case of the Dodekarchy which preceded the reign 
of Psammitichus. We can hardly suppose that Mane- 
thon forged the names of the kings in his dynasties, 
and we must therefore admit that most of them were 
genuine monarchs of whom some record was left behind 
in their respective cities, and on the temples or obelisks 
wliich they erected. We do not, however, mean to 
say that we beheve t^ese kings can be arrangedin any 
thing like a regular chronological series. Nor can we 
'look on the early dynasties with King Men, the mo- 
-narch of This, at their head, in any other light than 
as a series of mythical kings, under whose name there 
may be some historical fact concealed. It is rather 
curious that in the Hindoo mythotogy Manus or Man 
*is the progenitor of the human race, as in Egypt 
Men or Menes was liie first human king*. The re- 
' semblance between these names and the Greek Minos, 
^e German Mannus (Tacit. German. II.), the mythic 
'founder of the Teutonic race, is sufficiency striking. ' 
Our own word man belongs to this antient family, I 
*imd it signifies in the Sanskrit, to think. I 

•c S^e Bohlen, < Das alte Indieo/ i. 120—219. 

j)3 
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Without discussing at present the contr6verted points 
in antient Egyptian history, it will be sufficient to 
state those results on which many good writers are 
now generally agreed *. Egypt, at an early period, was 
conquered by a foreign race, probably of Arab stock, 
and these conquerors maintained themselves, at least 
in Lower Egypt, for several hundred years. This is 
generally called the reign of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, and is in fact the first conquest of Egypt on 
record. They took possession of Memphis and forti- 
fied Avaris, otherwise called Pelusium, which lies on 
the eastern frontier of Egypt The dominion of 
the shepherd kings lies probably between the years 
1800 and 1600 b. c, and, as some conjecture, com- 
prises the period when the children of Israel left 
the country under the guidance of Moses : according 
to the common chronology this event took place b. c. 
1490. It seems doubtfiil if Upper Egypt altogether 
fell imder the power of the shepherd kings ; at least 
we learn from Manethon's seventeenth dynasty that 
the shepherd kings and the Theban monarchs reigned 
at the same time. The expulsion of the shepherds was 
effected by Thutmosis, king of Thebes, and from this 
epoch commences the splendour of the Sesostrid kings, 
and probably the union of Egypt in one great mo- 
narchy. It is now generally admitted that this im- 
portant event in Egyptian history formed one of the 
principal subjects for the exercise of Egyptian art, as 
we may judge from the historical reliefs on the walls 
of the temple of Camakt* and those on the pro- 
pyla of Luxor, and other Theban edifices. 

Who Sesostris was, or whether there was more than 
one king of that name, we shall not venture to deckle; 
but it is worth while bearing in mind that the kings of 

* But many others, of good repute, are not agreed, 
f See Denon, pi. 133, and the great French work, 'Anti- 
quit^s/ PlancbeSi vol. ii. 
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Manethon's eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties are 
those which belong to the brilliant period of Egyptian 
history that followed the expulsion of the shepherd 
kings. The names of Thutmosis, Amenophis (the 
same as the Greek Memnon), and RameseS' (the 
Great, otherwise called Sesostris), are now read on 
varidus monuments in Nubia and Egypt, and most con-, 
spicuously on the great buildings of Thebes — Luxor 
and Camak. Many chronologists are agreed in fixing 
the epoch of Sesostris to about 1 &00 b.c, which is 
more than a century earlier than the data of Herodotus 
lead us to assign. The greatest works of Egyptian 
art, the magnificent temples, statues, and obel^ks of 
Thebes, probably belong to this period, and it is also 
probable that the kingdom of Thebes existed in its full 
strength and splendour from about 1600 b. c. till the 
Ethiopian invasion of Sabacos about b. c. 800, nearly 
two centuries after Shishak's pillage of Jerusalem. 

Even the names of the Ethiopian monarchs, Saba- 
cos, Sebichos, and Tarcos, the twenty-fifth dynasty of 
Manethon, may be still read on some of the monu- 
ments in Egypt*, and on the temples of Nubia. A 
scene of anarchy and disorder appears to have followed 
these Ethiopian conquests, to which we may fairly 
ascribe, in part at least, the ruin of Thebes, and per- 
haps some of the monuments of Nubia. Sethos, a 
priest, succeeded to the supreme power on the removal 
of the Ethiopians ; and after him we find Egypt par- 
celled out under twelve kings, till Psammitichus, one of 
them, contrived by the aid of Greek troops to make 
himself master of all Egypt. With the reign of Psam- 
mitichus something like order was restored, and 
Egypt was again united under a native monarch about 
B. c. 650. 

From this period to the Persian conquest, b.c. 525, 
various great monuments were erected by the native 

* See Salt's Essay. Th« namo TeraJka is foupd^ b^)iiud a smi^l 
propyloa at Medinet-Abou, 
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kings, particularly by Amasis, the Saite, the last but 
one before the conquest. This Amasis brought a 
large monolith* temple from Elephantine to Sals, and 
placed a colossus in front of the great temple of Phtha 
at Memphis, wliich was 75 Greek feet in length. 

II. The history of Egypt under the Persians is but 
obscurely known. Cambyses, the first Persian f who 
invaded it, was a merciless Imrbarian, whose ravages 
extended from the plains of the Delta to the southern 
limit of Egypt. It is the opinion of all who have 
attentively observed the ruins of Thebes, that most 
of the devastation has been caused by the hand of 
man, and that the labour of the destroyer must have 
been almost as great as that of the builders of tho^ 
enormous temples. There is a notice in PUny, which 
he picked up we know not where, that the mischief 
was partly done by fire, which is not improbable. The 
population of Thebes must have been very great, and 
the houses were, doubtless, huts principally constructed 
• of wood. The heat from so enormous a buming mass 
might crack and displace many of the stones. Pliny 
says I that Cambyses was so struck with admiration 
at one of the great obehsks, that he ordered the flames 
to be quenched when they had reached its base. The 
^fleets of fire are said by Zoega to be distinctly visible 
on some of the Roman obelisks, which were thrown 
down during the troubles of the city. 

But it seems not unlikely that Thebes, or at least 
Memphis, suffered from foreign invasion between the 
time of Sabacos and the visit of Cambyses. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after the siege of Tyre, invaded the country, 

* Temple of a tingle stone, 

f According to Xenophon (Cyrop.) Egypt was conquered by 
Cyrus. It is sufficient to state that he says so. 

X Pliny, XXX vi. 9. H£c admiratione operis effectum est, ut 
cum oppidum id expugnaret Cambyses rex, ventumque esset 
incendio ad crepidines obelisci, extingui ignem juberet molis 
reverentid^ ^ui urbis nullam habueratt 
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and in the language of the Book of Kings (ii. chap. 24), 
"the King of Babylon had taken from the river of 
Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that pertained to 
the King of Egypt." It is a general tradition among 
the Arab writers that Nebuchadnezzar ravaged this 
country. " Memphis," says Abd-allatif *, " was aflourish- 
ing city in the time of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, 
and a long time before and after this period, till the 
reign of Nabuchodonosor. This prince ravaged Egypt, 
and it remained in a state of desolation for forty f years 
after. The reason of this invasion was, that the King 
of Egypt granted an asylum to the Jews who fted from 
the conqueror. Nebuchadnezzar, to avenge himself, 
marched against Egypt and ruined all the country.** 
Makrizi states the same fact, and asserts that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or Bokht-Nasar as he calls him, " ruined 
Memphis and many other cities of Egypt." 

Ammianus Marcellinus (xvii. 4), quoted by Heeren, 
has preserved a tradition of Thebes being attacked by 
the Carthaginians before the time of Cambyses. It is 
possible that in the decline of the Egyptian power, 
when the seat of government was removed to Mem- 
phis or perhaps to Sais, Thebes may have suffered 
from the predatory bands of the desert ; but the pro- 
babilities of a Carthaginian expedition as far as Thebes 
seem to be very small, even when the story is supported 
by Professor Heeren*s ingenious caravan roads. 

Whether there now exist in Egypt any buildings or 
obelisks erected during the Persian occupation, which 
can be proved to belong to that period, we do not 
know; but there can hardly be a doubt that the 
Persians, like subsequent conquerors of Egypt, en- 
couraged or allowed the natives to erect monuments 
after the antient fashion. M. Champollion has read 
the name of Xerxes in phonetic, i. e. alphabetic hiero- 
glyphics, on a vase of alabaster belonging to the French 
king's collection, and that of Cambyses on a statue 
t Pe Sack's Tf^anslation^ p. 184. f Cpppare £^liiel| xxix, 1^. 
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in the Museum of the Vatican. Fragments of stone, 
with the arrow-headed characters of Persepolis, 
have been found within the isthmus of Suez, and 
bordering on the Delta, and a fhigment of a head in 
the same style as those of Persepolis is given in the 
great French work. This head may be compared 
with those in the British Museum, brought from 
Persepolis by Ker Porter ; they are placed in one of 
the small rooms leading to the Townley collection. 




Persian ebaraeten fonnd in Egypt (From the French work.) 

There is a little story in Herodotus *, about Darius, 
connected with this subject, which is worth re- 
cording. This prince being at Memphis, wished to 
have a colossal statue of himself placed in front of 
that of Sesostris, which was seated before the great 
temple of Phtha. The priest objected to this, and told 
him that he ought not to have his statue placed before 
that of Sesostris, till he had equalled the exploits of 
the Egyptian king. This passage is curious, for we 
may fairly infer ftt)m it that Darius was actually en- 
gaged about assigning the position of a colossal figure 
already executed ; and also we learn that Darius was 
in Egypt afler his Scythian expedition. We are not 
aware that this latter fact is noticed anywhere else in 
antient writers, except so far as it is implied in Dio- 
dorus (i. 95). 

Iir. With the age of Alexander a new order of 
things commenced in Egypt. The building of Alex- 

* Herod, ii. 110. We have ^ivea what appears to u& the 
meaning of this passage. 
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acndkda and the estabHshment of a Greek dynasty^ 
made a greater revolution than Egypt had yet seen. 
The history of this period also is less known than it 
deserves to be, but as far as our present subject is 
concenied,we possess sufficient proof that the Ptolemies, 
the successors of Alexander, contributed largely to the 
restoration of the antient monuments of Egypt, and also 
left behind them buildings which may almost vie with 
anything that the Pharaohs had accomplished. The 
magnificent temples of Denderah and Edfou,withOmbi 
and others, are most probably due to the age of the 
Ptolemies, who, we know, adopted to a certain degree 
iiie forms of worship established among their subjects. 
On the island of Phils, near the cataracts and the 
boundary of Eg^ypt, the antient inhabitants of the 
country have left behind them imperishable memorials 
of their skill and taste in architecture ; but it is not 
improbable that parts of the Egyptian monuments 
of this island should be attributed to the Ptolemaic 
age t- Again, the temple at Debot (the antient 
Parembole) would appear, both from its style and 
from the Greek inscription on the cornice of one of 
the propyla, to be the work of the Greek kings of 
Mgypi }. The Ptolemies seem to have done litde to 
embellish Thebes, which indeed on one occasion is- 
said to have suffered under Greek dominion. In the 
reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus (about b. c. 86) this city 
rebelled, and aiier a three years' siege, was taken and 
plundered by the Greek king. We certainly find that 
some restorations were made, and probably even some 
small buildings were erected at Thebes, under the 
dominion of the Romans; but it suffered so much 
Irom the time of the Ethiopian Sabacos down to the 
latest injuries inflicted by religious fanaticism, that it 

* Bat ever since the time of Psammitichus Greeks had been 
crowding to the countrv, and bad no doubt contributed to produce 
great changes in the habits^ and probably even the artS; of tho 
]^gyptians. 

t ChampolHoDi Pr^9) $4; p HwiiUoD; p. 43; Ora, 
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is difficult to say which of all the barbarians did it. 
most damage. Cambyses is perhaps blamed for more 
than he deserves. There can be little doubt that the 
Christian fanatics of Egypt did as much mischief 
as all the ravagers who preceded them. In their 
indignation at the sight of the gross superstitions of 
Egypt, they forgot the reverence that is due to all 
great efibrts of human industry ; and in their haste 
to destroy or appropriate to their own use the labours 
of the idolaters, they showed a tendency to degenerate 
into a similar superstition. 

IV. That some buildings which, before our better 
acquaintance with the monuments, were assigned to 
the earliest ages of Egyptian architecture, were built 
or in part restored or embellished under the Roman . 
emperors, is undeniably proved from inscriptions and 
other evidence. On the cornice of the pronaos * or 
portico of the great temple of Denderah the name of 
Tiberius is found, and, though the inscription is imper- 
fect, there is enough to show that this portico was at 
least repaired in the time of Tiberius ; and from the 
propylon of the small temple of Isis, at the same place, 
we learn that it belongs to the age of Aurelius. It 
may be urged, however, that this was merely a new 
dedication of the temple to Aphrodite (whose name 
appears in the inscription) and to the Synnaean f 
deities ; and as the inscription does not stats positively 
on what occasion it was placed there, we must allow 
this objection to have its full weight. There is the . 
evidence of inscriptions to show that a temple was 
built at Gartas in Nubia, as late as the beginning of 
the third century of the Christian era, and Gau found 
traces of the stone wall that surrounded it in the neigh- . 
bourhood of the present village. 

It hardly lies within our plan to describe buildings 

* Hamilton, p. 206. 
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effected under the Ptolemies or the CsBsars, in the 
Grecian and Roman-Greek style, though we should 
not omit to mention that Egypt was indebted to those 
* foreign dynasties for many monuments of Grecian 
architecture, both useful and ornamental. Alexandria 
alone contained at one time, with its temples, museum, 
public buildings, port and arsenals, perhaps as many 
objects of curiosity as any city belonging to the Greek 
nation ; and Antinoe, built by Adrian in memory of 
Antinous, shows in its extensive remains the magnifi- 
cence of design, though not the simplicity of the best 
ages of Grecian architecture. This place, as we see 
from an extant inscription, received embellishments as 
late as the time of Alexander Severus *. The island of 
Elephantine, with its heaps of ruins, attests that the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, and the Arab, have 
at different times been on the spot, but it is easy to 
distinguish the durable remains of Egyptian art from 
the more perishable works of a later age. 

We may mention one instance of error into which a 
distinguished traveller fell, in order to show the import- 
ance of carefully examining the architectural remains 
of this country before we assign them to the period 
when Egypt was governed by its native monarchs. 
•Pococke observed between Jizeh and the great pyra- 
mids a long causeway and various arches of a bridge. 
He hastily concluded that this was the causeway men- 
tioned by Herodotus t) as a work almost equal to the 
pyramids themselves. It will be easily shown that this 
could not be the work to which Herodotus alluded, 
when we come to describe the pyramids ; but we have 
abundance of direct evidence to prove that these arches 
and the causeway were built by Karakousch, one of 
the Emirs of Salah-eddin Youssouf (commonly called 
Saladin), aiid have been repaired at various periods 
since his time by other Arab princes. This causeway. 
* HtmiltOD, p. 282. t Herod, ii. cap..l24. 

VOL. I. E 
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extended from the west bank of the NOe opposite U\ 
Qld Cairo for about six miles, as far as the aivhes 
which are near the base of the rock on which the 
pyramids stand, and it served as a road by which to 
convey materials for the constructkjn of the walls of 
Cairo and the citadel of the mountain. 

After the introduction of Christianity into Egypt, 
many of the antient temples were used as pla^ oC 
Christian worship. For example, the great temple on 
the island of FhUflB has evidently been used for a 
Christian church, and gieat pains have been taken to^ 
destroy or to cover the richly*painted sculptures on 
its walls. Some of the figures have been partially 
ehiselled out, foid others covered with coatings of 
plaster, whicb^ as it every now and then falls oft, dia- 
doses what is under it*. This island also contains 
the remains of a Greek church t> ^^^ ®f ^1^ niaterials^ 
pn which the original Egyptian sculptures still appear, 
intermingled with crosses and other ornaments whi^^ 
mai'k the same epoch* Even the temples south of the 
cataracts were also in some ii^stanoes appropriated to. 
the Christian worshipi as at Maharraka, aUttle south o£ 
Dekke, where Belxoni observed the Egyptian figurea 
peeping from under those of the Apostles, whicb 
remain quite perfect on the walls. And in Gaus 
splendid work on Nubia, we see (pi. 45, Temple of 
Seboua) on the wall at the extremity of the sekos, m 
the place originally appropriated to the heathen deity, 
the apostle Peter in bas-relief, painted with a great 
bead of yellow hair,a laige yellow key in his left l^di 
and a pair of red dippers on. That be might not be- 
mistaken, his name is written beside him in barbaroua 
Greek characters. An Egyptian figure stands on each, 
aide, preserving the same attitude and character aa 
when Uie temple waa dedicated to the heathen deitie8.( 
At Behneseh, the aniient Osiyitiynehus, there is a laigi: 
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fiibsqiH) WMch ^4^ oiice a Chtistiftn 6hureh« Wd know 
thai the Heptfttidfliis; or Middle Egypt, eontained many 
ehutehes in the early ages of Christianity. At KoufI 
(Coptd§) there is a ruined Qreek church, which had 
been built out of Ihe materials of two temples ; and a 
handsome bridge at the same place, formed of stones 
with inverted and unconnected hieroglyphics, shows to 
what use the antient temples were tum^ ^ 

The Mohammedan conquest of Egypt hais probably 
been more i^tal to the monuments of that country that^ 
toy previous invasion, a fact of which sufficient evi« 
dence is found in extant Arab writers, from whom, in 
the course of this work, we shall give some curious 
extracts to prove this point Whatever works were 
erected during this period are so clearly marked by a 
distinctive character that there is no danger of con* 
founding them with anything that is mbre antient. 

We have endeavoured thus briefly to show that the 
existing architectural remains of Egypt do not belong^ 
solely to the times when Egypt was governed by na2> 
five kihgs; tint that during a period of ML 2000 
years (reckoning from the probable date of the most 
antient buildings to the second and third century of 
our era), the^various ruling dynasties in this country 
have vied with one another in embellishing it with 
works of art It would indeed be strange, if, during 
the time when the Ptolemies ruled £gypt and made 
It the centre of commerce and science, no monuments 
had been erected to the antient religion of the couu" 
try, Which was more than blended with the sacred 
ritual of the Greeks. And still more strange would it 
be, if all the monuments of the magnificence of the 
Ptolemies which attested their toleration or their en-> 
couragement of Egyptian superstition, had been swept 
away, while those only rfemaihed which bek>ng to a 
period anterior to the Persian invasion. 

As Egypt has enjoyed, at various epochs, the pro* 
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tection of enlightened rulers, who have restored its 
antient buildings and erected new monuments, so it has 
felt more than once the fury of barbarian conquest 
Within the limits of credible history its towns were 
ravaged by the wild. Nomadic tribes, led on to plunder 
by the Assyrian monarchs, whose terrible devastations 
are described in the strong and sublime language of 
the Hebrew prophets*. Among the towns that pro- 
bably suffered from the Assyrians is the town of No 
of Ammon, by which most critics understand the city of 
Thebes. But there was also another No of Ammon in 
the Delta (the smaller Diospolis of the Greeks), which 
may be the town to which the prophet Nahum alludes, 
if the No of Upper Egypt is meant, we may consider 
that it was the great city of Thebes which suffered in 
this invasion, and that Cambyses the Persian is blamed 
for more than he deserves, when he is accused of 
being the destroyer of the hundred-gated city. That 
the Ethiopians also had probably a share in the de- 
vastation has been already mentioned. 

We have briefly adverted to the fact, that on the 
introduction of the Christian religion into Egypt, 
many antient temples were turned into churches, 
while their sculptured figures formed the ground- 
work for Christian images. It would have been well 
for the history of Egyptian art, if the zeal of the new 
proprietors of the temples had been limited to such 
acts of peaceful occupation, or to the building of mo- 
nasteries and the scooping out of. hermits' cells ; but 
unfortunately a. rage for demolishing the idols of an- 
tiquity was cherished among the Christians of Egypt. 
The Iconoclasts or Image^breakers sought to gain the 
favour of the court of Constantinople by the destruc- 
tion of all representations of the human form, whe- 

*•. Eziekiel, xxix. XXX. ; Jeremiah, xlvi. It would seem not 
an unfair inference from th^se passages that Egypt was actually 
ijjvaded aad occupied by the Assyrians. See above. 
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ther the work of heathen or of Christian art, and we 
may without hesitation attribute to this fanatic spirit 
the partial or complete demolition of innumerable re- 
mains jof antiquity. .At Iai|t Thepdosius by his impe* 
rial rescript (a. d. 389) suppressed the pagan places 
of;Worsbip, and the destruction. of .the great temple qf 
Serapis at Alexandria gave the Christians a com* 
plete triumph over the adherents of the antient su- 
perstition*. 

. The monuments of Nubia, which are so admirably, 
illustrated by the work of Gau f* have also suffered 
irom the hand of violence, and one of the barbarous 
invaders of this country has recorded his acts of de- 
vastation in the Greek language on 2^ pillar of the 
front wan of the great temple of KalapshtS (formerly 
Talmis), dedicated to the god Mandulis. " I Silco/ 
prince of the Nubians and all the Ethiopians, came 
to Talmis and Tephis ; once and twice I made war 
Against the Blemyes, and the first time a god aided^ 
me in conquering my enemies. A second time I con- 
quered them, and took their towns. I established 
myself there with my troops. The first time I van-, 
quished them, and they asked my pardon, I made^ 
peace with them, and they swore by their idols, and % 
believed they were honest men, &c. {" 

Such is the style adopted by the barbarian, whO| 
according to Niebuhr's conjecture, ravaged N^^ic^ 
about the reign of Diocletian. The most curious 
fact shown by it is the proof, which however is not 
the only one, of the Greek language having spread 
into Nubia, and being adopted in public documents 
by sovereigns who were probably of half Greek and 
half barbaric extraction. 

• Sm Gibbon, clmp. 28. tStutt£fftrt,l822« 

( Nlebtthr'l TraatlaUoti $ Appendix to Gau'i Nubia* 
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Chapteh III. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE MONUMENTS OF LOWER 

EGYPT. 

The pr^eding sketch of the antient history of Egypt 
will already have given the reader a slight acquaint- 
ance with the situation of some of the great monu- 
ments of this country. Though the temples of Upper 
Egypt present the most striking specimens of archi- 
tecture, and furnish us with the chief materials for 
illustrating the antiquities of the country, still the re- 
mains that are now found in the Delta and Middle 
Egypt are too striking to be passed over in a general 
sketch, such as we propose to make of the existing 
monuments. 

The traveller who lands at Alexandria finds tlie re- 
mains of a Greek city intermingled with the erections 
of the Mohammedan dynasties. This city is not in 
the limits of the fertile Delta, but within the physical 
boundaries of the Libyan desert, and its desolate as- 
pect is now in perfect harmony with the natural fea- 
tmei of the country around it. The pillar of Diocle- 
tian, commonly called Pompey's Pillar*, with the 
catacombs cut in the rock, and one solitary obelisk, 
are' the chief architectural remains of this great city 
that attract the attention of the traveller. As late as 
the year 1200 there were two obelisks standing, but 
one' is now on the ground. As we advance from 
Alexandria to Rosetta we enter the real Delta, a 
country which, though now little distinguished by an- 
tient works of art, wa» once adorned with ma^ificent 

• See Hunilton's Plates, No. 18, 
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temples, obelisks,- and colossal statues. The mate- 
rials of the temples have in many cases been carried 
off to build modem towns ; the earth and rubbish have 
accumulated round other places so as to hide what 
now remains ; and as for the statues and other works 
of art of smaller dimensions, they have either been 
broken up or carried away by the successive pillagers 
of the country. Rome- and Constantinople* were 
both adorned with monuments of Egyptian art, and 
other capitals of Europe besides our own are enriched 
with the spoils of this antient land. 
. Near the branch now called the Rosetta, (see 
the map) is Sa, on the site of Sais, which Amasts 
adorned with the magnificent propylsea of the temple 
of Athensa (Minerva), a colossus 75 feet long, and 
a monolith temple of very large dimensions. This 
site has been visited by various travellers who speak 
of indications of extensive remains, which most pro- 
bably exist at least under ground, but we are not able 
to find any trustworthy description of this place. 

. Semennut (the antient Sebennytus) , which lies nearly 
due east of Sa and near the Damietta branch, con- 
tains some ruins; but at Bebek el Hadjar, or Beibetfa, 
about eight miles N. E. of Semennud, there are the 
ruins of a magnificent temple, probably dedicated to 
Isis. • It was built entirely of gp*anite blocks, which 
must have been brought from the neighbourhood of 
Assouan, and was once undoubtedly one of the most 
wonderful works of Egyptian art, as its ruins amply 
prove, though they are now heaped together in the 
greatest confusion f) as if an earthquake had at one 
shock levelled the whole with the ground. " We may 
have,*' says Mr. Hamilton 4, " some idea of the magni- 
fKence of the temple in its perfect state, from the cir- 

* The enormous Egyptian scarabeeus in the Museum was 
brought froin'Constantinople. 
t See Denon's Plates, No. 17. J Page 389. 



cmnitotfloe that i8V«itf oftlMblocki whkh h^^fiOkiri 
an er«n now thirty ftet above the lev«l of the ground; 
The temple was 300 feet in length and 100 tride.' 
The eapitUe of the columns have lieen in the same 
•tyle as thoee of the gteat pordeo or pronaoe at Detw 
derah, representing on each of the four sides, the front 
Iboe of I6i8.'* So little is known of the history of thi» 
yreat temple, that it is even doubtful what antient 
site it Occupies, though we are inclined to adopt the 
opinion of thoee who conidder it to be the Atarbechisr 
of Herodotus, and the Aphroditopolis of Strabo^ 
We are in general so much occupied with the con- 
templation of the great temples of Upper Egypt, that 
we BXib apt to overlook the striking remains in the' 
Delta, which, though in all probability posterior to thir 
great buildings of Thebes, are undoubtedly more an« 
tient than many temples in Middle and Upper Egypt, 
and mark one of the splendid epochs in the history of 
the country. 

San, the, antient Tanis and the Zoan of the Scrips 
tares, though little known in profkne history, attests 
by its ruins its former ma^flpence. It lies a few 
miles fh>m the outlet of the Canal of Moezz into 
the Lake Menzaleh, and on the east side of this cAnal« 
The mounds*, formed of crumbling bricks, which 
have served as the enclosure of the temple, are about 
1000 leet long and 700 wide, while the enclosured 
which mark the limits of the antient city, are conjee* 
tured to be about five miles in circuit. *' The ruins f 
of the dty are contained Within several very large 
enclosures of antient mounds. In the centre of the 
most considerable of these we first observed the ruins 
of a mftssy propylon of red and grey granite, and 
beyond it firagments of porticoes, columns, walls» 

* Hamilton, p. 383, and Mr^ Burion's &li«tcb« 
4 Hmjaitft} anda^D«M>]i^pl#17. 
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obelisks, and -statues, lying in confuted heaps for the 
length ' of several hundred paces." Mr. Haipiltou 
excavated here an androrsphinx of colossal size, which 
is rather a rare combination, the more common kind of 
Egyptian sphinx * haying a woman's head attaqhed 
to a lion's body, while this figure (agreeably to its 
appellation) has a male head, with a straight beard 
&stened 'to the chin, as if by a bandage passing 
up the cheeks and tied to a ^llet round the head. 
Amasis made a number of andro-sphinxes • to adorn 
the great temple at Sais, which we may suppose were 
similar to this discovered at San. A granite capita.1 
of; large dimensions was also found here. These 
extensive ruins lie in the midst of marshes, with no 
human habitations around them but a few miserably 
huts built of mud and reeds. Such is the present 
condition of a city whose origin is t assigned to a 
very remote age, • and which, was once probably a 
royal residence of the Pharaohs. 

The mounds of Tel Artrib (the hill of Artrib, and 
the antient Athribis), near.Benalhassar, are worthy 
of being commemorated ampng the works of the 
Egyptians. They are jn circuit about five miles, 
forming an irregular kind of square. Those al$o of 
Tel Basta (thePi-Beseth of the Scriptures), or the 
hills of Basta,' ^* well deserve I this title from their great 
height and extent. The whole circuit of' the walls 
cannot be less than three miles ; within the principal 
enclosure, where there has been the greatest accumu- 
lation of the ruins of. successive edifices, is a large 
pile of blocks of gpranite, which fi*om their forms and 
sculptures appear to have belonged to various propyla 
and obelisks." These mounds were raised about the 
cities to protect them from the annual inundations, 
first by Sesostris, when he commenced his canals, and 

* See the chapter on Obelisks, Sphinxes, &c. 
f ^u^bers, xiii. .22 ; l8aia.h, xix, 13* 
' X Hamilton; p. 36^. 
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iderwaidA uiidtf Um EtUopiaii Ihtader SftbakMi 
who employed criminali on Umm- public works. Thi 
lieBcription which Hcfodottts * gives of Bubastis pve« 
sents BO delightful a picture, and is so wdl illustnUed 
by the present state of the place» that we eannot omit 
inserting it. 

" There are temples larger ^an that of Bubastis 
and more costly, but none so pleasant to look on. 
It is after the following manner a except the entrance 
it is surrounded with water ; for two canals branch off 
i^om the river» and run as far as the entrance to the 
temple I neither canal touching the other, but one 
running round in one direction, and the other in the 
opposite* Each canal is one hundred fyct wide^ and 
the banks are lined with trees. The propylsM are 
sixty kfi high, and adorned with figures f nine feet 
high of extent workmanship. \. Now the temple 
being in the middle of the dty is looked down on 
from all sides as you walk round ; and this happens 
to be so because the city has been raised, but the 
temple hai not been moved, remaining in its original 
position. A Wall goes quite round the temple, and is 
adorned with sculptures ; within the enckisure is a 
grove of very tall trees planted around a large 
building (vifof)^ in whkh is the statue. The figure of 
the temple is a square, each skle of which is a stadium 
(600 Greek leet). In a line with the entranee is a 
road built of stone about = three stadia long, leading 
through the public plaee towards the east. The 
breadth of the road m about 400 feet, and on each 
aide of it are exceeding tall trees. The road leads to 
the temple of Hermes." 

From this it would appear that the level of the 
whole dty was raised, except the ground occupied by 
the temple, which of course after it wan ^nce buil^ could 

* Herod, if. ISr, 138. 

t He meftos probably iota^ HcA^in rslief| as on «tbe propyla of 
Edfon. V 
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not be' touched. But tlm prtctice of Taisiiig the level 
of the oitie« would show that the private houses were ia 
Ijeneral of ^uch a nature as to offer no impediment to 
this alteratioii. The mass of them was probably little 
better than the huts of the Fellahs or latn^urers of the 
present day. Mr. Hamilton remarks that Herodotus' 
description of ** looking down on the temple" exactly 
eor responds to its present appearance. Bubastis lay^ 
on the eaat side of the Pelusiac branch, as may easily 
be inferred from the %bove extract 

About six miles N.E. of Cairo is Maiarieh, cele* 
braied for its spring of fresh water, no common thing 
in Egypt, and a solitary obelisk of one mass of red 
granite that marks the site of Heliopolis or On, one of 
5ie most famed of Egypdaa cities. The ruins ar« 
desejibed as being in the form of a rectangle, about 
three miles* in circuit There is a small model of the 
obelisk of Heliopolis in the rooms of the London 
Asiatic Society. . Some remains pf sphinxes on a road 
leading to the site of the temple, with fragments of a 
colossal statne, are all that now mark the place of this 
twiple so renowned in Egyptian history. The city of 
Heliopolis was deserted even in Strabo's timet! tw(^ 
of its famous obelisks had been carried to Rome, andl 
the vest were oonsklerably damaged, some lying on the 
ground and others still standing. The descriptioi^ 
givMi of Heliopolis by Abd-allatif, an Arab physician, 
who wrote bis book on Egypt about the dose of tha 
twelfth century, will show that since that period thia 
plaee has undergone considerable changes. Abd-al-^ 
latif ^>ent some years in Egypt, and saw iujo obeliska 
at Heliopolis, one standing and the other fallen. 

** Among the monuments of Egypt we must reckon 
those of Ain-schems t (the fountain of the Sun), ar 
spu^l town which v^as surrounded by a wall, now. 

• Pocock^ m 93, note. f P< BOby Casaub* 

I XbeQffsk.B^liopalii^ 
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easily reco^ized though in ruins. These ruins belong 
to a temple where we see surprising colossal figures 
cut in stone, which are more than thirty cubits in 
height with all their limbs in proportion. Of these 
figures some were standing on pedestals, others seated 
in different positions, in perfect regularity. In this 
town are the two famous obelisks called Pharaoh's 
Needles. They have a square base, each side of which 
is ten cubits long, and about as much in height, fixed 
on a solid foundation in the earth. On this base 
stands a quadrangular column of pyramidal form, one 
hundred cubits high, which has a side of about five 
cubits at the base, and terminates in a point. The top 
is covered with a kind of copper cap, of a funnel shape, 
which descends to the distance of three cubits from the 
top. This copper through the rain and length of time 
has grown rusty and assumed a green colour, part of 
which has run down along the shaft of the obelisk. 
I saw one of these obelisks that had fallen and was 
broken in two owing to the enormity of the weight. 
The copper which had covered its head was taken 
away. Around these obelisks were many others too 
numerous to count, which are not more than a third or 
one-half as high as the large ones*." 

Other Arabic writers say that on the copper top the 
figure of a man was cut, seated and looking towards 
the east. This large broken obelisk which A bd^allatif 
saw, probably fell about the year 556 of the Hegira, 
or A. D. 1160 1. The dimensions which Abd-allatif 
assigns to the obelisk are, as usual with this author, 
somewhatexaggerated ; but modern writers dififer also 
as to its height, some making it as much as seventy- 
feet, while others reduce it to sixty-four. Perhaps 
.many travellers may have had no opportunity of accu- 
rately measuring the height,' but we might expect some* 

• De Skcy's Translation, p. 180.*. 
f De Sacy^note, p. 229. 
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little more consistency about the breadth of the base, 
which according to some is six, and according to others, 
eight feet. The fact is, the sides are not all of the same 
dimensions.. 2^oega, a learned writer on Egyptian an- 
tiquities, supposes* that the obelisk which was trans- 
ported to Rome, and placed in the Campus Martins, 
came from Heliopolis. This obelisk, according to 
Pliny t» was the work of Sesostris. We shall describe . 
it more particularly in a separate chapter. 

This slight sketch of the remains of antiquity which 
the Delta now contains will serve to show that it once 
possessed monuments which might almost vie with those 
of Upper Egypt ; but from their position so near the 
sea and in the most inhabited part of Egypt, much has 
been carried awayy and the materials have been used 
for the construction of modern buildings. When P. 
Lucas visited the temple at Bebek (a. d. 1716), the 
people in the neighbourhood were in the habit of 
cutting grinding stones out of the pedestals and capi- 
tals of the pillars. There are still to be seen at Cairo 
noble granite pillars, some Greek and others Egyptian, 
which have been carried off from the antient temples 
by the Moham.medans to adorn their own buildings. 
There are other Egyptian remains in the Delta, as 
for example at Damanhour, Tel Etmaie, and various 
places of little historical importance. Tel Etmaie con- 
tains, however, an entire monolith temple, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. 

The modern town of Cairo, or more, correctly 
Kahira, built by the Arabs on the east bank of the 
Nile, lat. 30*^ 5', and above the point where the river 
divides, occupies a position in importance equivalent 
to that of antient Memphis. Fostat, or old Cairo, 
about three miles south of Grand Cairo, stands on the 
site of a town called Babylon, built according to tradi- 
tion by some Babylonians whom Sesostris had carried 
* See AmmiaD. Marcellin. xvii. 4. ~ t xxxvir 9.- 

VOL, I. F 
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^pdve, aAd ^ho w^olttfd. In Sfcrabo*i * tbaa it wm 
« Roman milittury station. The two bit)ken obaliska 
in the MuMum wdre brought hy the Prench from 
Cairo. I'hey are of small dimensions, the side of 
the baae of each, aa they now stand, beinff about 
seventeen inches. The material is a fine black basalt, 
which admits a high polish ; and the artist has not 
tailed to make the most of this advantage, many 
of the figures upon them being cut in a very 
superior manner* These obelisks, together with many 
either objects in the Egyptian gallery, fell into the 
•hands of the English at the capitulation of Alexandria 
in 1801,- when the French were compelled to retire 
•ftom £gypt. 

- From Cairo the spectator commands a view of those 
-wonderful works of the Egyptians, the great pvramids 
of Ji2eh, the more partkular description of whkh we 
reserve for another part. But besides the pyramids of 
Jizeh, there is a great number of pyramids of various 
sizes, %ome very small and in a ruinous condition, 
lining at irregular intervals the leeit bank of the Nile, 
at some didtaitce from the river, for the space of mon 
than sixty miles. 

The village of Metrahenny, ** half oonoealed in a 
thicket of palm-trees/' about ten miles south of Jizeh, 
on thie west side of the river, marks the site of the 
greikt city Of Memphis, once the rival o£ Thebes in 
magnitude and splendour. Yet, owing to its positkm, 
it has been so touch exposed to plunda from the 
Buoceseive conquerors of the country, who have used it 
as a stone-quanry, that even its site has been matter of 
dispute. Independent, however, of the nuns that are 
still there, the situation is determined to correspond 
to thai of Metrahenny by other evidence t that is 
incontestable. Its remains are spread over an exten- 
-sive space, on which may be seeu blocks of granite, 

• P. 807. 
• t 6fi M^er BesneU'i Geogrspliy of HmMtf. 
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with fragments ' of columns, statues and - obelisks, 
which are all that remain^ of the great tem^e of 
Hephffistus (Phtha), and the other* sacied buildings 
'; of Memphis. 

*' High mounds enclose a square of eight hundred 
.yards from north to south, and four himdred from 
east to west. The entrance in the centre of each side 
is still visible. The two principal ones faced the 
desert and the river. We entered by the last, and 
were immediately much gratified by the sight of thirty 
or forty large blocks of very fine red granite, lying on 
the ground, evidently forming parts of some colossal 
statues, the chief ornaments of the temple f". 

The temple of Memphis was begun, according to tra^ 
•dition, by the mythical king Men or Menas, and succes- 
sive sovereigns laboured to extend and beautify it The 
plan of an Egyptian temple was such (as we shall see 
when we come to a more minute description of one) 
that it could be continually receiving accessions withr 
,out injury to its essential parts. Herodotus tells us 
that King Sesostris placed six colossal statues in froni 
•ofthe great temple. When Str^bo saw the Hephss- 
teium it was still entire, but the Greek gec^rapher, 
who seems to have' been but little moved by the sight 
of wonders, has left Abd-allatif to tell us the tale' of 
>what Memphis was even in the twelfth century. He 
:says that it extends half a days journey in every di- 
rection, and that in spite of the violent mutilation of its 
statues, and the immense mass of materials that had 
been carried off for building J — ** its ruins] offer to the 
spectator a union of things which confound him, and 
which the most eloquent man in vain would attempt 
to describe. 

'' As to the figures of idols found among these ruins, 
•whether we consider their number: or their prodigioij^ 
. size, the thing is beyond all description. But the aceu- 

* See Strabo,4). 807. 
t Hamilton, p.309, { De Sacy^p. 184. 
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itey of their fbmif, ihft juitiitiB of thdr {IropoMoiui/ 
%iid. their resembltince to nature, are most worthy 
of admiration. I meaamed one which without ita 
pedestal was 'mora than thirty eubits; its breadth 
fiom right to left was about ten ambits, and from front 
to back it was thick in proportkm. This statue was 
fimned of a single pieee of red granite, and was co^ 
Tered with a red irardish to which its antiquity seemed 
only to give a new fieshncsa*" 

This kind of red paint on statues may be seen on 
tereral specimens in the Museum^ 

The district called El Faioum is one of the most 
interesting in Egypt, but unfortunately not so well 
known* as many other parts of less importance* 
Belzoni, one of the latest tmTellers whoTisited it, haa 
not given a dear account of what he saw. The great 
lake of this province called Birket el Keroun, formerly 
Moeris, is not an artiftdal lake as some antient wrttera 
have toki us, but a real work of nature about the size 
of the lake of Geneva. The water is saltish, and 
only palatabte in any degrse when the lake has re- 
ceived a large infusion of firesh water from the Nile, 
with winch it communicates by a branch Hforn the 
long canal that runs parallel to the river, and is called 
the Bahr Youssouf. This canal may possildy have 
been a natural channel enkrged by art, and was pro* 
bably cut from the Nile through iii% opening into the 
vale of Faionm, for the purpose of regulating the in- 
undation. When the water rose very high, the over* 
plus might be received into the lake Moens, and let 
out agaui for the purpose of irrigation as it might be 
wanted. .Yet it could not flow out again by the 
same channel through whksh it enteredi except on the 
aupposition of the whole Faioum being once a great 
lake, and the water occupying a brge surface t^ ii 

* Mr. Burton, we believe, has examioed tl|S ^aioHiBy Imi ,hu 
not yet published any aoGaiiotiilit» . — 
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now dry. The Bahr Youssouf is much higher thsto 
the level of the Faioum district, and the notion of the 
water flowing back from the lake into the Nile, cer- 
tainly presents some difficulties ; we may perhaps look 
for an exit at the N.E. extremity of the lake near 
Tamieh ^. By some misunderstanding of the antient 
Greek writers,- or through the mis-statemeiits of the 
priests,^ this work was magnified into the excavation 
of a lake, which still in its diminished size is at least 
thirty miles long. 

The ruins at Medinet el Faioum, formerly' called 
Arsinoe, and still earlier the City of Crocodiles, show 
clearly that it was once of great extent. High 
mounds,- fragments of granite columns, and other in- 
dications of an antient site, are scattered all around. 
There is also an obelisk f in the neighbourhood, at 'a 
place called Bijige, about forty-three ^t high, of red 
granite. It is much decayed all round to the height 
of about ten feet, but mostly on the south side. The 
hieroglyphics on it have been copied by Mr. Burton. ^ 

Belzoni found remains of antient towns on* the 
western' side of the lake, where he is inclined to look 
for the ruins of the great labyrinth, but it certainTy 
was not on that side of the lake, if we may trust the 
evidence of the best antient writers. All hopes of 
finding this curious specimen of Egyptian architecture 
are, we fear, useless. Lucas and others have attempted 
to show that Kasr Keroun, an odd kind of building at 
the western extremity of the lake^ is the real labyrinth. 
If Lucas' ugly drawing is at all like the original, we 
can have no hesitation in assigning his labyrinth to a 
comparatively recent epoch. Part of the portico, at 
least, has been superadded. 

' * See Herod, ii. 149, who seems to say/the water flowed back 
by the same channel by which it entered.-^See Stfab,«809 f and 
Kilter, Africa, p. 807. 
t Pocf^ke, i. 59. 
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Chapter IV. 

MONUMENTS OF MIDDLE AND UPPER EOYPT. 

As we ascend the Nile from lat 29^, numerous mounds 
and walls, indicfj^ting sites of former cities, attract the 
voyager's attention, but we shall limit our description 
to those remains that are calculated to illustrate 
Egyptian art. 

At Behneseh (the ahtient Oxyrhynchus), a town on 
the Bahr Youssouf, a single Corinthian* column with- 
out leaves or volutes, npw partly in the sand, indicates 
that a temple once existed, built most probably about 
the age of Diocletian. . But the first temple in the true 
Egyptian style that we find in Upper Egypt is the 
portico of Ashmouneint, on the west side of the river 
Gat. 27** 40'), on the she of the andent Hermopolis 
the Great. This portico, which is all that now re- 
mains of the temple, consists of a double row of pil- 
lars, six in each row; the architraves, which are 
formed of five stones, each as usual passing from the 
centre of one pillar to that of the next, still remain. 
The stone over the centre pillars,* where the interco- 
lumniation is wider than between the rest, is twenty- 
six feet and six inches long, which will serve to give 
some idea of the magnitude of the masses employed in 
the Egyptian buildings. There are some peculiarities 
about the pillars which vnll require notice when we 
come to discuss the details of an Egyptian temple, the 
present chapter being intended only to give the reader 
some adequate notion of the site and general effect of 
"the great temples of Upper Egypt. 

Nearly opposite to Ashmounein is Ensenc^, the an- 
tient Antinoe, the city of the Emperor Adrian, and 

* DenoD, pi 31. f Denon, pi. 33 ; Miiiuta!i'« plale. 
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a few miles lower on the same side of the river are the 
grottoes of Beni- Hassan (probabty in the neighbour- 
hood of the antient Speos Artemidos or Cave of 
Artemis) , whose painted walla wM furnish . us , with 
materials for the illustration of the arts and domestic 
life of the Egyptians. . These grottoes contaiii alsp 
}arge hieroglyphical tablets. 

In the hills near the town of Siout, jiow the [chief 
place in Upper Egypt, are some magnificent tombs 
which indicate that this neiglibourhood was once a 
place of some importance. Siout-is most probably 
the antient Lycopolis. Gau el Kebir (the great) is 
a small village on the east bank of the river (N. lat^ 
27), " * remarkable for the remains of an antient tem- 
ple which had once been of considerable extent. The 
ruins are three hundred feet lonff ; but the portieo 
only is standing. It consists of eighteen columns 
eight feet in diameter, which with .their entablature^ 
are each sixty-iwo feet high ; and, being surrounded 
by a thick grove ^f palm-trees, this is one of the few 
buildingps of Egyptian origin that can be said to have 
a picturesque appearance. The sculptures on the pilr 
lars and the front wall have nothing peculiar in them; 
at each side of the entrance is a serpent erect with a 
mitre on its head ; and on the frieze is the usual or- 
nament of the globe and serpents— a symbol of th^ 
eternity and beneficence of the Deity.'* 

Such was the appearance of Gau in 1802; but this 
magnificent portico, which stood close to the banks of 
the Nile, was thrown down in 1819, by the water ua- 
dermining it, and when Dr. Richardson visited the 
place only a single pillar was standing. .Gau, the Ger- 
man architect, whose name oddly enough happens to b^ 
:the same as that of the place we are describing, saw 
what remained of this portico i^ ,1818, as ^he waf 
ascending the Nile ; but in l8t9,^ oh his return frpm 

"•^HaihUteD, f . 266. * ' 
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Nubia, he'found that nearly' all traces of it had disap- 
peared. * Grau is the antient Antsopolis. It appears 
from a Greek inscription* on the frieze (which how- 
ever is incomplete) that Ptolemy Philometor and his 
sister Cleopatra dedicated it to Antaeus and the Syi^- 
naean deities, b. c. 176 ; probably they built the tem* 
pie. The second part of the inscription, which is in a 
different character, shows that Aurelius ^ and Anto- 
ninus repaired the roof. 

Sheikh Erede t) twenty miles south of Gau, on the 
east side of the river, is remarkable for a colossal 
statue of Rpman sculpture, about ten feet high, in- a 
sitting posture, and in the costume of a Roman senatCMr. 
At Ekhmim also, the antient Panopolis, on . the east 
bank, once a city of importance, there are scattered 
ruins of two temples, but perhaps more might be dis- 
covered if any traveller had time to make excavations. 
The Greek inscription I found there on an architrave 
fomishes additional proof, if any were wanted, that 
many buildings in Egypt were erected or restored by 
the • Roman : emperors. This inscription contains a 
dedication to the god Pan, which confirms the opinion 
of this being the antient Panopolis, called by Herodo- 
tus, Chemrais. The old historian describes a temple 
of Perseus at Chemmis, with a large propyla and 
colossi (vol. ii. p. 91). Ekhmim now contains the 
best Coptic church in all Egypt. 

The remains of Arabat, the antient Abydos, od the 
west side of the river, are less known than we should 
wish them to be, as there is something very peculiar in 
the construction of the larger building, which is not a 
temple. It-is nearly covered with sand, and, contrary 
to what we usually find to be the case, built partly of a 
calcareous and partly of a sandstone. : Strabo speaks 
of a Memnoneium here, which, he says, is like the la- 
byrinth in some respects. Various chambers in it have 

• HKmiUoD, p. 268. f Ibid. p. 265. t Ibid, p^ 263. 
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been eianiitied, bat We heite ndt been able to ine4 
with a plan of the whole bdidtug^. From this ptaee 
Mr. W. Bankee brought, in 1818, a copy of a largtt 
hieroglyphical inscription, which is now commonly 
called the Genealogical Table of Abydos. It waa in 
making an excavation for the purpose of obtaining A 
ground plan that the tablet was discovered. Ith&l 
tinoe been copied by Mr. Burton and others. 

At the great bend of the river to the south, and on 
the west side, stands the magnificent temple of Den- 
derah (Tentyra), the most perfect of all the existi^ 
monuments of Egypt. The remains cover a great 
extent, and consist of various buildings, and propyla*; 
besides the temple itself. They are enclosed, with 
the exception (^one propylon, within a square walU 
whose side is one thousand feet, and built of sun- 
dried bricks. The widl is in some parts thirty-five feet 
high, and fifteen thick. Several travellers (Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Riehardson,^.) have minutely and very ably 
described this temple with its innumerable decorations^ 
and, we believe, nearly all now agree in assigning the 
date of its erection either to the period of the Ptole-* 
mtes, or that of the early Roman emperors* If the 
inscription on the cornice of the pironaos or portico, td 
which we have before referred, is to be considered ae 
decisive, this temple was built in the reign of Tiberius; 
It is however conjectured by Dr. Richardson, with 
moi« probability) that it was built under the Ptolemies 
and repaired in the reign of Tiberiua 

This view is taken from the French work on Egypt. 
The building is very much encumbered with rubbishi 
and therefore for the purpose of showing some pari 
of the front entire, we have represented one small por*^ 
tion as it would appear if cleared down as far as the 

* The meaning of the word propyla may be understood by rer 
ferring to the view of Luxor, opposite to p. 64. The prtipyUi ar^ 
tb» two qusBife, walls «»hicb are neeai behind the obelisks* • • 
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faase.' P. Lucas, who travelled, as he tells us in his titl&- 
p»ge, by order of Louis XIV., has given a front view 
(yol. ii. p. 133) of the portico of Denderah, which those 
who have the opportunity may be amused by comparing 
ivith the French drawing, or that by Major Hayes in 
the plates accompanying Hamilton's ^gyptiaca. Since 
the time of Lucas and Norden we have made some 
progress in our knowledge of Egyptian art. Lucas* 
view, certainly shows us the Isis-headed pillar ; but his 
long-necked and half-bosom bare Isis is more like the 
portrait of some fashionable of Louis' court, than the 
genuine head of Isis. The sculptures, though very small 
in this drawing, are distinct enough to be intelligible. 
One is undoubtedly a gentleman of the old school, with 
his sword by his side, sticking out in a very proper 
manner. Another has a three-cornered hat on, a long 
old-fashioned coat, full in the bottom part, and de- 
scending as &.r as the knees ; while the attitude of the 
legs is exactly the very stifiuess that we see in some 
old pictures. Another figure, with its back turned to 
ns, is a Dutch saOor or fisherman, with large water- 
hoots on. Several other figures are fiirnished with very 
respectable modem hats. Nothing of the intercolum- 
niary walls is seen in this drawing. When Langl^s 
edited Norden's Travels, in 1795, this miserable draw- 
ing was the only view of Denderah that he- could find 
to make up for Norden's omission. 

As some more particular description^ of this temple 
will be -useful, we give Mr. Belzoni's, which, is the 
shortest, though not the most complete. 

*' The fix)nt is adorned with a beautifiil cornice, and 
ft* frieze covered with figures and hieroglyphics, over 
the centre.of which the winged globe is predominant, 
and the two sides are embellished with compartments 
of sacrifices and ofierings. The columns that form the 
portico are twenty-four in number, divided into four 
rows, including thosein front. On entering the gate the 

^ VOL. I. o 
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scene changes, and requfreis mone minute ol]8(^l^^Blielti 
The quadrangular form of the capitals lint strikes the 
eye ; each capital consists of four quadrilateral fycag, 
on which are represented a temple with a diTimty« 
under the portico of the sanctuary: under each square 
face we. see a colossal head of Isis with cow's ears, and 
the usual head-dress of females on the monuments* 
There is not one of these heads but is much muti<( 
lated, particularly those on the columns in the front 
of the temple &cing the outside : but notwithstanding 
this disadvantage and the flatness of their form, there 
is a simplidty in their countenance that approaches to 
a smile. The shafts of the columns are eoyered with 
hieroglyphics and figures, which are in basso relievo, 
as are all the figures on the front and lateral watti. 
The front of the doorway, which is in a straight Una 
with the entrance and the sanctuary, is richly adorned 
with figures of smaller si jec than the rest of the portico* 
The ceiling contains the zodiac, enclosed by two long 
female figures, which extend firom one side .to the other 
of it. The walls are divided into several' square com*' 
partments, each containing figures representing deities* 
and priests in the act of offering or immolating victims* 
On all the walls, columns, ceiling, or architraves, there 
is no where a space of two feet that is not covered 
with some figures of human beings, animals, plants^ 
emblems of agriculture^ or of religious ceremony* 
Wherever the eyes turn, wherever the attention, is 
fixed, every thing inspires respect and veneration^ 
heightened by the soUtary situation of the temple^ 
i(fhic\i adds to the attraction of these splendid recesses. 
Tlie inner apartments are much the same as thei 
portico, ail covered with figures in basso relieTO, tor 
which the light entera through small holes in the 
walls: the sanctuary itself. is quite dark. In tli» 
corner of it I found the door, wlideh leads to the roof 
by A Btidrcaae, the walls of which are also covered ivitk 
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fi^ln I&* bttMO i«lieyo« On the top of die tempk 
t)^' Arabs had built a village, I suppoie to be tile 
mote elevated and exposed to Uie air ; but it is all in 
rhioB, as no one now lives there. From the top i 
desoended into some apartments on the east side of 
the temple* There I saw the fiimous zodiac on the 
sailing. The circular form of this zodiac 1^ me to 
sappose» in some measure, that this temple was built 
at a kkler period than the rest, as nothing like it is 
seen any where else. In the front of the ^iAoe there 
is a propyloson, not inferior to the works in the 
temple ; and, though partly fallen, it still shows its 
aatieiQit grandeur. On the left, going from the por- 
tteo, there is a small temple surrounded by columns. 
in tlie inside is a figure of Isis sitting with Orus in 
her lap, and other female figures, each with a child in 
hcf arms, are observable. 

^' The capitals of the columns are adorned with the 
ilgure c€ T^phon. The gallery or portico that sur^ 
rounds the temple, is filled up with rubbish to a gieat 
height, and walls of unburnt bricks have been raised 
fiom one column to another." 
' We pass by Kenn^h^ on the east bank, from 
Whieh travellers may go to Cosseur to embark on the 
Ifted Sea; we hasten by the remains of Kouft, the 
aiitieiit Ceptos, and the solitary^ propylon of Kous» 
Mandiag alone without its temple,-^to the plain of 
Thebes, to the most wonderful assemblage of ruins 
<Mi th^ faoe of the earth. 

1 All travellers agree that it is impossible to describe 
theLefito predueed by the colossal remains of this an*" 
tient capital ; nor does it lie within our plan to attempt 
this de8cription.at present any farther than is neoes* 
'jiary to mjake our readers acquainted with the genera^ 
i^h^racter. and localities of the existing temples of 

«. fit U ^ftr« ft QtMk insoplptloii) eoRtuBin; a dedication of the 
l^fflple by Cl^patra and Ptolemy Pbilometores. 
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£gypt The ground-plan* will show the'aife^of tlie 
most striking monuments on each side of ,tlie river. . . 
No knowledge of antiquity, no long-cherished aaso* 
ciations» no searching after something to admire, .is 
necessary here. The wonders of Thehes rise before the 
astonished spectator like the creations of some superior 
power. *' tit appeared to. me," says Belzoni, '* IBce 
entering a city of giants, who, after a long oonflict, were 
all destroyed, leaving the ruins : of their various tem* 
pies as the only proofs of their- former existence." 
Denon's description of the first • view • of Thebes : by 
the French army, which he accompanied in the ex- 
pedition into Upper Egypt, is singul9,rly characteristic. 
" On turning the point of a chain of mountains wbieh 
forms a kind of promontory, we saw all at once aa- 
tient Thebes in its full extent — that Thebes < whose 
magnitude has been pictured to us by a single woid 
in Homer, hundred-gated^ a poetical and unmeaning 
expression - which has been so confidently repgeated 
ever since. This city, described in- a few pages dit> 
tated to Herodotus! by Egyptian priests, which suc- 
ceeding authors have copied — renowned for numerous 
kings, .who, through thdr wisdom* have been elevated 
to - the rank of gods ; for laws which have ' bemi 
revered without being known; for sciences which 
have been confided to proujd and mysterious inscrip* 
tions, wise and earliest monuments of the arts which 
time has respected ;— this sanctuary, abandoned, isiv- 
lated through barbarism, and surrendered - to the 
desert from which it was won; this city, shrouded in 
the veil of mystery by which even colossi are- ma§^ 

* See chapter on Colossi. 

t Belzoni, p. 37. 

j: Herodotus has given no description of Thebes. Denoo se- 
veral times quotes Herodotus for what is not in that author. ^ Hut 
this is 80 common, even with people who have claims to scholar- 
ship, that it has become almost 91 fasbioo tpsay thut any thing i^ 
in Herodotus, i 
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M; this remole dty, whieh ima^nation has only 
feaught a glimpae of through the darkness of iime,"-* 
Was still so gigantic an apparition, that, at the sight 
of its scalterei ruins, the army halted of its own a(> 
cord, and the soldiers, with one spontaneous move- 
fenent, clapped their hands." It is, however, ratheif 
unfortunate for Denon's description, that another 
traveller denies that there is such an approach Xx^ 
Thebes a« is mentioned in the extract, and he assures 
us that the ruins cannot be seen till the travelled 
comes near them ; and further, that to produce such 
astonishing eflfects as the Frenchman describes, we 
bught to be very near them or among them. With-^ 
out pretending to reconcile these contradictions, we 
can readily believe that the ruins may produce a con- 
siderable efRsct, even at some distance, if Denon's 
drawings are- at all correct'. As to the impression 
made by a near inspection of these wonderful re- 
mains, there is no discrepancy among travellers. 

Thebes lay on each side of the river, and extended 
also on both ades as far as the mountains. The tombs, 
which are on the western side, reach even into the limits 
'of the desert. Four principal villages stand on the sit^ 
Tif this antient city,— -Luxor and Camak on the eastern, 
Oqumou and Medinet-Abou on the western side. 
The temple of Luxor is very near the river, and there 
is here a good antient jett^, well built of bricks. Th^ 
entrance to this temple is through a magnificent pro- 
pylon, or gateway, ^ing the north, 200 feet in front, 
and 57 feet high above the present level of the soil. 
Before the gateway stand the two most perfect obelisks 
that exist, formed, as usual, of the red granite of 
Syene, and each about 80 feet high, and from d to 
10 feet wide at the base. TraveUers difier in their 
-estimate of the width cX the base, some, perhaps, taking 
Ihe adoal roeaffure mi th« surface of Ih^ soil, whil^ 
others may make aHowance for the part that is buried^ 

oS 
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for that the soil is much elevated will-appear £ro|n what 
follows: " * Between, these obelisks and the propylon 
are two colossal statues, also of red granite; from the 
difierence of the dresses it is judged that one was a 
male, the other a female, figure ; — they> are nearly ^ 
equal sizes. Though buried in. the ground) to -.the 
chest, they still measure 21 and 22 feet from tl^nce 4o 
the top of the mitre.". . Another cause of discrepancy 
in the measurements may be, that the adjacent sides 
of thd objslisks are> of different dimensions: which is 
generally the case. , 

It is this gf),teway that is filled with those remark- 
able sculptures, which represent the triumph of some 
antient monarch of Egypt over an Asiatic enemy, and 
which we find repeated, both on other monuments of 
.Thebes, and partly also on some of the monuments of 
Nubia, as, for example, • at Ipsambul. This event 
appears to have form^ an epoch in Egyptian history, 
and to have furnished materials both for the historiaa 
and the sculptor, like the war of Troy to the Grecian 
poet. The whole length of this temple is about 800 
feet. By the aid of the ground-plan and the minuter 
description of an Egyptian temple, which we shall pre- 
sently give, iti^ general distribution will be easily under- 
stood. 

But the remains of Carnak, about one mile and a 
quarter lower down the river, are still more wonder- 
ful than Luxor : one of the buildings is probably the 
temple of Ammon, which we know from Diodorus 
was on this side of the river. An irregular avenue of 
sphinxes, considerably more than a mile in length 
(about 6560 feet), connected the northern entrance of 
the temple of Luxor with it ; but this was only one 
of several proud approaches to, perhaps- the largest 
assemblage of buildings that ever was. erected. ^ For a 

. * Hamilton, p. 115. There are three (see-Mint^f^iy' ftnd^tte 
Freuch plan) ; ancl probably there w^re fouri 
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minute descriptfon of Oarnak we must refer to the plans 
in the great French -work, and to Dr. Richardson's 
and Mr.vHaniilton's accounts. The irregularities in 
the structure and approaches of this building show 
that the various parts of' it were raised at different 
periods, for indeed it would have been impossible for 
any one sovereign to have completed such a monu- 
ment in his lifetime ; and we know, also, that the 
Great Temple at Memphis received numerous additions 
during a long succession of ages. Some parts, both 
of this temple and of the larger building at Camak 
(sometimes called a palace), have been constructed out 
of the materials of earlier buildings, as we see from 
blocks of stone being occasionally placed with inverted 
hieroglyphics. • It is impossible, without good drawings 
and very long descriptions, to give anything like an 
adequate idea of the enormous remains of Carnak, 
among which we find a hall whose roof of flat stones 
is sustained by more than 130 pillars, some 26 feet, 
and others as much as 34 feet, in circumference. 

The remains on the western side of the river are, 
perhaps, more interesting than those on the east, some 
of which will form the subject of separate chapters. 

That nearly all the monuments of Thebes belong to 
a period anterior to the Persian conquest, b. c. 525, 
and that, among them we must look for the oldest and 
most genuine specimens of Egyptian art, is clear, both 
from the character of the monuments themselves and 
from historical, records; nor isthis conviction weakened 
by finding, the name of Alexander twice on p9,rt of 
the buildings at Camak*, which will prove no moire 
than that a chamber might have been added to the 
temple and inscribed with his name; or that it was not 
unusual for the priests to flatter conquerors or con-* 
querors' deputies by carving on stone the name of their 
Aew master. Thebes was the centre of Egyptian 
f pi^ampollion, Fr^cis, p. ^, 
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power sad coinmeroe, probably long before Menphie 
grew into importance, or before the Delta was made 
euitable to the purposes of husbandry by the cutting of 
canals and the raising of embankments. 

Between Thebes and the cataracts of Assouan ate 
numerous remains, which it is unnecessary to particn* 
larize further than by indicating their sites, with the e&« 
eeption of the Temple of Edfou, which, as it is one of 
the best preserved, we shall aAerwards make use of in 
our description of the general struetttre of an Egyptian 
temple. 

Erments (the antient Hermbnthis) is about eight 
miles from Medinet«Abou, on the same side d the 
river. The ruins are very exteqsive, but the temple 
itself is small, and is remarkable for some peculi* 
arities in the plan, as well as for having many sculp* 
tures different from what are found in any otl^r 
temple. At Erments are the foundations of a.Greek 
church (for the place was once an episcopal see), 160 
feet long and 88 wide, which has had four rows of 
granite columns in the cella. The dimensions of this 
church will serve to give some idea of the kind of 
buildings erected in Egypt under the Christian em« 
perors : the materials are evidently those of an old 
Egyptian temple. We may remark, also, that, in 
Upper Egypt, in early periods, granite was in general 
oidy used for obelisks, and occasionally for propyla or 

gi,teways ; as, for instance, one of Uie propyla of 
arnak is built of granite, covered with well-wrought 
Ueroglyphics. There are the remains of a tank near 
the temple of Erments, cased with stones, and pro- 
vided with steps to lead down to the water. 

Passing by the ruins of several places of less im-^ 
portance, we come to Esneh (the anlient Latopolis), on 
the west bank of the river, a temple once supposed to 
be of the highest antiquity, but now brought downi 
by pretty general consent, to the. period alter the Mace- 
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iamn oonquest It is encumbered with all Itinds 
of rubbish and filth; — the material is a sandstone, a« 
usual, and the portico consists of six rows of four 
columns each, with lotus-leaf capitals, which, how^vei*, 
are all different Denon* is inclined to consider this 
as one of the finest specimens of Egyptian architecture. 

About halfway between Esneh and Edfou, is the 
last pyramid within the Upaits of Egypt, as we ascend 
the Nile. The side of its base is about 60 feet ; it is 
now in a very ruined f condition. Nearly opposite to 
this pyramid, on the east side, are the grottoes of 
£1 Cab (Eleithuias), whose painted cham^rs are the 
best place in which to study the domestic hfe and rural 
economy of the Egyptians. 

Between the Temple of Edfou (N. L. 25^ and the 
cataracts, are the extensive quarries of Hadjar Sel-* 
sdeh, and the remains of Ombi, now called Koum 
Ombou, or the hUl of Ombou, where there is a mag** 
nificent temple, on the top of a sandy hill near the 
river ; and a smaller temple of Isis to the N. W. of 
it The lATfe temple has no propylonj or dromos 
in front of it, and the portico, contrary to universal 
usage in Egypt, has an odd number of pillars in 
front, there having been fifteen in all, arranged in 
three rows. Thirteen columns are still standing* 
There were two principal entrances to this building, 
which really appears to have been two distinct temples 
united in one. On a cornice . above the door leading 
into one of the two adyta of this temple is a Greek 
inscription, said to appear co-eval with the building 
itself. This inscription shows that the sekos was built^ 
or dedicated, or repaired, (we cannot say which, as 
the Greek does not specify,) in the reign of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra Fhilometores. It was dedicated (ac^ 
cording to the inscription) to the great god Aroeres 

« Voyage; p. 148. f See Denoo, pL 62* 

I Dr. Richardson, 
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Apollo, and to the other ddties of the temple, by th6 
soldiers stationed in the Ombite nome. 

The* island of Elephantine, at the northern, ' and 
FhilsB, at the southern extremity of the cataracts, have 
been already mentioned as containing remains of 
Egyptian buildings probably belonging to the age 
c^'the Pharaohs, as well as erections of later dates. 
The remains of Elephantine are not very striking, 
particularly when contrasted with the noble monu- 
ments of antient art which are heaped together in 
such profusion on the little island of Philee, on a 
space about 1250 feet long, and 400 feet broad in the 
widest part. 

We have now arrived at the limit of Egypt, where 
the navigation is impeded by the rapids caused by the 
numerous granite rocks and islands' in the river, and 
"vi^ere once undoubtedly, owing to the necessity of 
unloading cargoes, and again shipping them at Syene, 
the Egyptians, and others connected with them by 
commerce, must have formed a dep6t for their various 
wares. Thus this rocky district became a commercial 
centre ; and wherever commerce existed in the antient 
world, temples arose, and by throwing their sacred 
pirotection over all within the hallowed precincts, con- 
tributed to the preservation of property and the conti- 
nuance of friendly intercourse. To such a cause, per- 
haps, we may partly assign the buildings of Syene, 
Phihe, and Elephantine. The granite quarries alone 
in the neighbourhobd of Syene must have employed 
a considerable number of hands, and thus have con- 
tributed to increase the population of this district 
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AN BaVFriAM TBMPLS. 

Trk Temple of Edibu, which we have chosen a6 on6 
of the most suitable to illustrate the general style of 
the sacred buildings of f^gypt, though not the most 
^tient of Uie existing monuments, is one of the most 
imposing in its appearance, and one of the completest 
both in its great outline and its smaller details. It 
stands on the west side of the river (N. lat. 35*^), on 
a small eminence on the plain, which has here an 
unusually low level. The temple is ' exceedingly en^ 
cumbered with rubbish, both outside and inside. The 
accompanying view, taken from west to east, will 
convey a general impression of the exterior of this 
temple, as w^U as of some part of the interior distri« 
butien. 

The entrance is composed of two pyramidal moles, 
sometimes called propylaea by modern writers, each 
fiont of which is about a hundred and four* feet 
loBg, and thirtyHseven wide at the base ; the moles 
aw about one hundred and fourteen feet high. These 
dimensions of the base (one hundred and four feet 
by thirty*8eyen) diminish gradually from the base 
to the summit, where the horizontal section is eighty- 
four feet by twenty. They are, in fact, truncated 
pyramids, with a rectangular base (not a square), and 
sides inclining less to one another than in the regular 
pyramids. Between the moles is the door, from 
the jambs of which project two pieces of stone, which 
were intended, as Denon supposes, to support the 
beads of two colossal %ures. We see, in fact, two 

* See the ground«plati, on which th? (dimensions are given in 
SogUsh ietXy mkI. leptis of n finoU „ 
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colossal statues similarly placed at the entrance of the 
great temple of Luxor*, and we know that it was 
usual both for colossi and obelisks to be used in 
pairs, and placed as an ornament in front of the pro- 
pylaea. Two obelisks, as we have before remariied, 
are thus placed in front of the great doorway of Luxor. 
On each of the fronts Of the propylflea may be ob- 
served two long niches, before which, Denon supposes, 
obelisks must formerly have stood, as he found similar 
niches cut on the waU behind the obelisks of Phile ; 
or they may have been intended to receive smne such 
long spearlike ornament as we see on one of the 
restored propyla, as given in the French work on 
Egypt. On the walls of these moles immense figures 
are sculptured in a masterly style: there are three 
rows in the front, the lowest containing the largest 
figures. After passing through the doorway we enter 
a court (wluch may be partly seen in the view) sur*' 
rounded with pillars : on each of the longer sides there 
is a row of twelve pillars, which are placed at some 
distance from the side- walls ; and as the space between 
the tops of the pillars and the wall is roofed over 
with stone, a covered portico is formed which leads 
on each side to the door of the staircases which are 
in the pyramidal moles. These staircases furnish 
an access to the chambers of the propyleea. There 
is also a row of four pillars, including the corner 
one, on each side of the doorway as we enter the 
court, similarly covered over. From the base of 
these pillars to the top of the stone-covering is 
about thirty-seven feet six inches. This enclosure 
is now filled with rubbish and wretched buildings, one 
of which may be seen in Denon s view to the left of 
the moles, forming a part of the modem village of 
Edfou. There is a gradual ascent by a kind of 
steps, as represented in the longitudinal section 
* See DenoQi pi. 5Q, and our pi, p. 81 • 
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court to the pronaos or portico. 

The porti(ip, ^ we see fron^ the ground-plan, consists 
of eighteen pillars, six in a row, Uie intercolumniation 
of the centrfi) ones, forming the doorway, being, as 
usual, the gppa^st. The whole height of the portico 
above the lowest level of the court is about fifty-six feet, 
part of whic)i is due to the gradual ascent jus^ described, 
which seen^s to have been common in many temples, 
for the purpose of giving the fecade a greater elevar 
tion. The iptercolumniations ot the fron^ pillars are 
built up to ipore than half the height Ajfler passing 
through the pronaos, we come to ^ doQfway which 
leads towanis this sekos or p^U, which, in th# Egyptian 
temples, i$ alwiiys divided intp s^vftral apartments ; 
but this sekos i^ so full of mbbish and fiUht that some 
travellers hav^ complained that it is inipossible to 
make out the distcibution of this pi^rt of the temple. 
The accompanying gfound-plan* hpwever. which is 
taken frqn^ the great French work on Ipgypt, will 
enable us, \f it i) eorrect, to compreh^pd i\!^ arrange- 
ment of t|ie fn^fior parts. 

Passing through a second doorway, and leaving on 
each hand a long chamber, we ei^tef a ]^nd of hy- 
postyle hall, supported by twelve pillars ; the roof is 
flat, and fbrnied by large beams of stone crossing 
from each pUlar to the next in the sam^ row, the 
whole beipg covered with thick flat slabs. The 
pillars have the quadrilateral Isi^headed capital, as at 
Denderah. Afler leaving this, chaipbei', we come 
to another long and narrow one, fy^m which there 
are two smalll entrances to the side-g^lleri^s, wherein 
we see flights of steps leading upwiirds fo the roof 
of the sekos. Still further, we see. am|ther small 
chamber, with an ap?i'rtmeQt on each side of it, pro- 
bably for the use of the priests. From this last- 
mentioned chamber we enter the holy recess itself, aa 

h3 
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eblong room about thirty-three feet by seyenteen, in 
which the figure of the deity was placed. This might 
either be a statue of stone, with an altar or small 
monolith in front of it ; or it might be a painted relief 
with a figure on each side of the deity, in the act of 
adoration, as we see in various temples, particularly in 
Nubia. In these sanctuaries, there was generally a 
monolith* From the chamber, which is immediately 
in front of the adytum, we see two galleries running 
down on each side of it, and leading to a doorway, by 
which the . priests might. walk into a large, but per- 
fectly retired space, all round the sanctuary, or might 
ascend on the roof by a flight of steps to enjoy the 
pure air and the light on the terraced roof; for below 
they had no li^t at all, except it nught be from small 
apertures, through which the Fellahs, who now live on 
the roof, discharge all their dirt into the temple. It 
will be observed that, from the covered gallery on each 
side of the large open area, there is a path continued 
all round the temple, between the outer and the inner 
wall. Probably the vulgar were allowed to use this 
walk, as a thick wall was between them and the 
apartments devoted to the priests and the worship of 
the deity ; for none but the priests, and probably the 
kings, were admitted into the inner apartments, much 
less into the adytum, which contained the representa- 
tion of the deity« Pausanias*, in the second century 
of our era, when travelling in Greece, was not al- 
lowed to see the statue of Isis in the temple of PhUus, 
where the Isiac worship had been introduced. A 
wall) as usual, surrounds the temple, decorated on 
both sides with hieroglyphics executed with the greatest 
^are» The.terrace is now covered with mud cottages, 
and the chambers of the sekos serve as repositories for 
grain Of ptl^er commodities, or as recept^icles for dirt* 

^ II. 13, 7. 
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Behoai's aoooiwi of thu temple 'vOl serve to oobh 
plete oue description of its general appearanee. 

*' *This temple may be oompsred with that of 
Tentyfa for preservation, and is superior in magan 
iude. The propylson is the largest and mq^t perfool 
of any in Egypt : it is covered on all sides witk 
colossal figures of intaglio rilevatof* and contams 
several apartments in th^ interior, which receive Ughl 
by square apertures in the ode. We have here one of 
those curious subjects of inquiry, which, in my opinion, 
have never yet been explained These square holes, 
or windows, viewed firom the insid^ of tiie chambers, 
appear to have been nuule for the purpose of giving 
%ht to these apartments, or to hold aome particulav 
ornaments or emblems, placed in them occasionally 
on festival days; consequently it must be concluded 
tiiat they were made at the same time with the build-* 
iag. Yet, on the cmtside, these very windows come in 
contact with tl^e colossal figures which are sculptured 
tm the walls ; and • part oi these appear as if cut oS 
where the 'windows have been made; so that, firom 
the appearance on the outside, it is to be inferred thttt 
these apertures were foriped after the building wi^ 
finished. For my own part, I think they were cut 
bng after that period, and made to give light to the 
apartments, which were inhabited by people of a difw 
ferent religion firom those who built thje temple. The 
pronaos (the entranoe-coiirt) is very wide, and is the 
qnly one to be seen in Egypt in such perfeotiony 
though completely encumbered with Arab huts. The 
portico is also magnificent; but, unfortunately, above 
three-fourths of it covered with rubbish. Througpb 
spme holes in the upper part of the sekos I entemi 
the inner f^rtnents ; but thssf were so obstruoted 

* Belzoni, p. 56. 

f The meaning of this term may be understood by looking at 
the figures sculptured on the obelises In the Musei^ou 
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thai I could not proceed Ian The Fellahs have built 
part of their village on the top of it, as well as stables 
^r cattle, &c. The temple is surrounded by a high 
thick wall, which extends from each side of the pro- 
pylffion, so as to enclose the whole building. Not only 
the temple, but every part of the wall, is covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures. On the side wall of 
the pronaos I observed the figure of Harpocrates, 
which is described by Mr. Hamilton, seated on a full- 
blown lotus, with his fingers on his lips, as in the 
minor temple at Tentyra ; and on the west side of the 
wall is the figure of a unicorn. This is one of the 
few figures of beasts I observed in Egypt The ele- 
phant is to be seen only in the entrance to the temple 
of Isis, in the island of Phils : the horse, as a hiero- 
glyphic, is on the northern exterior wall at Medinet- 
Abou, and the camelopard is on the wall of the sekos 
of the Memnonium, and on the back of the temple of 
£rments. On looking at an edifice of such magni- 
tude, workmanship, and antiquity, inhabited by a half- 
tovage people, whose huts are stuck against it, not 
unlike wasps' nests^ and to contrast their filthy clothes 
with these sacred images, that were once so highly 
venerated, nuikes one strongly feel the diflference be. 
tween the antient and the modem state of Egypt. 
The minor temple is but of small dimensions. It had 
a portico in front, nothing of which is to be seen 
but fragments of columns buried in the rubbish."—^ 
*'^ Farther on," he continues, '* to the south is part of 
a building, which no doubt was a second propylgeon^ 
as it faces the one now standing. Farther still, is a 
small temple, almost unnoticed by travellers, which 
has an avenue of sphinxes, leading in a right fine 
towards the< temple. The sphinxes, several of which 
1 cleared from the surrounding sand, have a lion's 
body and a female head as large as life. There are 
vast heaps of ruins all around these temples^ and 
many r^cs of antiquity may be buried there." 
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The eiigiteviiigs ia ib» Ftaioh work ensfaie ui 1^ 
«dd to wlmt li88 already been nidi a few partieulaip 
rpspeetin^ the decorations of thie temple. The soulp 
tures on both fiuea of the propyla are exactly the 
eame, and difitributed into three eompartments, one 
above another ; this was a very common mode of 
arranging their piotoriel designs in Egypt, and may 
be observed in many of the tombs. The heights of 
these compartments, beginning with the lowest, are 
respectively about fifty, eighteen, and fourteen and 
a half feet, which leaves a space between eadi com* 
partment; and also between the highest eompari^ 
mBoi and the cornice. The height of the figures in 
the lowest, including their caps, is about fortyndi^ 
feet ; here we observe a tall figure, with uplifted axe« 
going to strike ofi^ the head of a Briareus, or rather 
Qie heads of a great number of people, whom the 
hero has contrived to graap firmly by the hair, whUe 
be holds them suspended in the attitude of entreaty. 
The vulture, a bird that often aoeompanies the Egyp 
tian eonqueror, is hovering over the uplifted hand 
with a ring in its daws. Two female figures, ex* 
aotly alike, one standing behind the other, with the 
high cap on their heads, and the sacred serpent ereel 
on thdr Ih'ows, are looking towards the male figure« 
In one hand they hold a kind oi key, with a eircu* 
lar handle, which, from ita having some resemblance 
to the letter T, is often called the sacred Tau, ev 
crux ansata. Two elliptical rings, or cartouches, such 
as are now known to contain the names and titlee 
of kings, are seen on each side near the hero's head* 
dress, but there are no characters within them, aiH 
cording to the engraving ; and no traces of theia 
having been .erased by violence, which is a very 
ordinary occurrence in the monuments of £g^t« 
The other two compartments, on each side, oontani 
the usual yapresentation of offering madf Ih^ 
peiticst I 



^e doorway of an Egyptian, propylon is one of 
the most imposing parts of the architecture. In 
this instance, the \^ole height, from the base of the 
doorway to the top of the cornice, is 74^ feet, and 
the height of the entrance itself about 5 If, leaving 
22f feet for the architrave, the noble moidding, the 
frieze, and the cornice that surmount it. The width 
of the doorway is the same all the way from the 
bottom to the top, the whole width being 40^ feet, 
and that of the passage itself 17fi The winged 
globe, flanked on each side by the erM serpent, or- 
naments, as usual, the frieze of the doorway. It 
is impossible, without engravings on H, large scale, 
to give any adequate idea of the bold gigantic mould- 
ings vrhich run along the edges of the propylaea, 
and, other corresponding lines of the portico and 
the rest of the building* In the sunny dlimate of 
Egypt the eifect of the shadows from these projecting 
ornaments, but more particularly those from the well- 
rounded cornices, must make a most pleasingcontrast 
with the illuminated part of the building. The bold 
sweep and projection of the cornice, that forms the 
finish of the pronaos, as In the temple of Denderah, 
will often throw a deep and strong shade over a large 
part of the front of this noble temple. The capitals 
of the pillars in the entranee-court present three or 
four varieties ; and this is also the case with the pillars 
in the portko of this and other temples, which makes 
one striking difference in> the characteristics of an 
Egyptian and a Grecian temple. The longitudinal 
section of the Whole building (Egypte, i. jpl. $0) shows 
that the frdiit of the pronaos recedes a little from the 
perpeikiicular as it rises, similarly to thdt of^ the pro- 
pylaea. Oh two faces of the cubical block (le d^) that 
surmounts the capital of the iecond pillar in the second 
right-hand row of the hypostyle chamber, there are two 
elliptical rings containing proper names and titles. 
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One of the rings has the name of Ptolemy expressed 
in hieroglyphic characters, with the addition of '* the 
immortal, beloved by Phtha," according to M. Cham^ 
pollion*s version. 

There are some representations of animals among 
the sculptures on this temple, that are rather un^* 
common. The hog appears several times, very well 
drawn, with his tail as gracefully curled as any modern 
pig could show. In pi. 59 we have a man spearing a 
tortoise ; and in another place a horse, which is very 
rarely indeed found among those representations of 
animals which we call hieroglyphics. In the historical 
sculptures and battle-scenes on the temples of Thebes, 
it occurs frequently. 

A short cUstance to the south of the great temple is 
a smaller one, which is generally considered to be a 
temple of Typhon, or the evil deity. This is inferred 
from the figure of the ugly being that appears on the 
plinths of the quadrangular-topped pillars, just as he 
is seen on the capitals of the columns in a smaller 
temple at Denderah, which is near the large one. 
The front of this Typhonium faces the east, and that 
of the great temple, the south. The axes of the two 
are consequently at right angles to one another, or 
rather form an angle of about 89^ 6' according to 
measurement. 

The uppermost figure of the engraving opposite is 
a Typhonian head. The three figures beneath also 
belong to the same class of representations. 

A Typhonium is also found by the side of the tem- 
ple, of the good deity at Denderah, Phils, &c., and 
placed in a similar position. 

It may now be useful to compare Strabo's sketch 
of an Egyptian temple with this description of Edfou. 
The Greek geographer, it should be remembered, 
appears to have had in view, in his description, the 
temple of Heliopolis, which no longer exists. 

TOL. I. I 
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" * The arrangemetit of the parts of ftn figyptiail 
temple is as follows : In a line with the entrance into 
the sacred enclostire (rifk^^o^), is a paved road &f 
avenue about a hundred feet in breadth or sometimes 
less, and in length from three to four hundred feet, or 
even more. This is oalled the dromos, as Callima* 
ehus has it : 

' This is the sacred dromos of Anubis.' 

Through the whole length of the dromos, and on each 
side of it, sphinxes are placed, at the distance of 
thirty feet from one another or somewhat more, 
forming a double row, one on each side. After the 
sphinxes you come to a large propylon, and as yotl 
advance you come to another, and to a third ailer 
that; for no definite number, either of propyla or 
sphinxes is required in the plan, but they vary in 
different temples as to their number, as well as to the 
length and breadth of the dromi. Ailer the propyla 
We come to the temple itself (i/eo)* or udot), which 
has always a large and handsome pronaos or portico, 
and a sekos or cella of only moderate dimensions, 
trith no image in it, or, at least, < not otie of humati 
shape, but some representation of a brute animal. 
On each side of the pronaos, and in fh)nt of it, are 
what they call the win^ (vrepa). These are two 
Walts of equal height (with the temple ?), but their 
^idth at the ba6e is somewhat more than the breadth 
of the temple measured along its basement line. 
This width of the wings, however, gradually dimi- 
nishes from the bottom to the top, owing to the sides 
inclining inwards towards one another, up to the 
height of seventy-five or ninety feetf. These Walls 

• ^ P. 805, OasaHb. 

^ f Sfrabo is evidently sp^akltig of the |fr«at pyramidal moles^ 
such as we ses in front of ths temple of fidfoui birt> lo this in- 
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have sculptured ferms on them of a large size like 
Tyrrhenian figures, mA t^e very antient Greek works 
of the same clfLS^ Th^qs is also at Heliopolis (the 
geographer is describing, this place) a chamber with 
many pillars*, like that 'ftt. Memphis, in a barbaric 
style ; for, except that the pillars are large and na- 
merous, and form many rows, there is nothing in 
them agreeable to the eye or calculated to produce 
effect. They ar^ mere specimens of much labour ill 
bestowed/' 

From Belzoni's account it would appear that the 
great temple of Edfou once had a second propylon, 
agreeably to Strabo's general description, and also a 
dromos or avenue of sphinxes, which probably con-* 
nected the little temple before which they stand with 
the large one. 

The great monuments of Thebes are the best 
school in which we can study the old and genuine 
architecture of the Egyptians, Those remains lie on 
both sides of the river, as we have already described. 
Luxor t is on the easterly side, and the rear or south- 
em part of the building i^ plose on the bank of the 
stream. It stands, like many other edifices, on an 
artificial elevation, about ten feet high, surrounded by 
a brick wall. The northerp part, which contains the 
great entrance, is much encumbered with the rubbish 
and huts of th«i modem vill^^, 

» 

stance, the moles arp higher than the temple,, as, we believe, they 
always were. The translation presents something like the mean- 
ing of Sirabo, but the septence in which he speaks of the '^ great 
walls in front of the temple" is exceedingly. obscure, and un- 
doubtedly corrupted. W0^n<l an interpretation given to this pas* 
sage in the notes to Minutoli, p. 382, pretty nearly the same as 
we have proposed in our translation. 

* Such as we have described in the plan of Edfbu. See also 
the plan of the hypostyle chftiAbir i^ th« palace or temple of 
Carnak. — (Egypte.) 

t EL Kusr, " the ruii|i/» 
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Ap' ipspeetion of tMs gronnd^pUn* ^l) aid us ja 
formuig some mpie exact idea of the progiress of 
£sypti&i> architecture; for this building at Luxor 
is umver^ally acknowledged to be one of the old 
ge^uioe edifices of Egypt, erected, most probably 
during a long period of prosperity, when Thebes was 
Uie residence of tl|e qa^ye monarchs, and also th^ 
centre of an extensive inland traffic. 

The reader is already familiar with the entrance to 
this building fron^ the print given at p. 64. In (he 
ground-p}an yfe see first, the place where the twQ 
obelislis stand; next, behind them, the position of 
the two colossal s^tues, with their shoulders just 
rising above the accumulated rubbish, and the high 
cap QU their heads; and again, behind these, th^ 
great propylaea with the entrance between them. Jn 
Minptoli's plan, and in that of the French, a third car 
lo8^i|8 13 seen near the middle part of the right>han4 
propyjon. It is snrirouiided with modern buildings, 
and can only be seen from the top of the propylasa. 
We niay presume there was another colossus to cor* 
respond on the opposite side, thus making four in alU 
From the propylaea we pass into a peristyle cour^ 
about 232 feet long by 174, round which we see re« 
mains of the double row of pillars indicated in the 
ground-plan, and partly shewn also in the general 
vievf. This court pontalns an enormous quantity of 
earth and rubbish, that has accumulated in the course 
of centuries; owing principally to its present tenants, 
for the Arabs have placed part of their village within 
tlus enclosure. After passing from this court through 
other pyramidal propylaea we come to a double row 

* This plan is from the French work^ and it will be fouod, on 
comparison, to differ ia 9evera^ respects from that of MiputoIi| 
which we should have preferred following, had we been earlier 
aware of the difference. ' Either plan, however, answers sufl5« 
ciently well the purpose which we have in view, which is not the 
laiaute 4euil ^ aU Uw parts of this buildiiig. 

i3 



of seven columns llj^ feet in diameter, and here we 
observe that the axis of the temple changes its direc* 
tion; and again, on entering the portico, which is 
formed of thirty-two pillars in four parallel rows, we 
perceive that there is another slight change of the line, 
in which the temple stands. In the French plan, the 
angle between the magnetic pole and the axis of the 
first great court is 58° ; the corresponding angle of 
the gallery which succeeds to the first court is 49^30 ; 
and the third change in the direction of the building is 
measured by an angle of 46° 21 . This irregularity 
would lead us to conjecture that the whole was not 
built at once, according to a general plan, but that 
it was the work of successive ages. Now, supposing 
this building to have been a temple, there is no part 
which could be specially appropriated to the religious 
service of the Deity and the use of the priests, except 
the numerous small chambers at the extremity of the 
building ; we cannot, therefore, help considering the 
southern part of this edifice, with its adjoining cham« 
bers, as the original temple, to which successive mo- 
narchs or priests made additions, which at last were 
completed by the great court, with its propylsea, colossi, 
and obelisks. That tradition, at least, assigned this 
kind of gradual growth to some of the great temples 
of Egypt, is clear from the instance of the temple of 
Phtha at Memphis, which we have already referred 
to. This temple at Memphis appears to have had 
four great entrances built by different kings, and si« 
milar to that at Luxor, as shown in the print One of 
them was built by King Amasis, as Herodotus was 
informed ; a fact of which reasonable evidence could 
be found, even in vulgar tradition, as this Greek mer- 
chant visited Egypt within less than a century after 
the death of Amasis, which was followed by the Per- 
sian conquest of that country. 
It may appear, at first aght^ difficult to assign anj. 
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reason for the later architects of the temple of Luxor 
making a change in the line of the building's direction. 
But it. seems probable that this was done in order that 
the northern front might lie more nearly opposite to 
the temple of Camak, with which it was connected by 
a long alley of sphinxes. This alley, however, does 
not run in a straight line, but makes a bend to the 
right, and then another to the left before it reaches 
the southern propyla of Camak. If this be admitted 
as a true explanation, it will follow that the northern 
part of Luxor is more recent than the temple at 
Camak with which it is connected. 

Professor Heeren* and some other writers on Egyp^ 
tian antiquities consider the edifice at Luxor not to have 
been a temple, but a palace, or rather a public build- 
ing for some civil purpose. It seems, indeed, not un- 
likely that the magnificent monarchs of Thebes would 
build palaces and other public edifices in which they 
would receive the homage of their subjects, dispense 
justice, and display their splendour and wealth to the em- 
bassies fi-om foreign nations, which we see represented 
among the historical sculptures of Egypt. The 
general style of those Theban buildings which are 
undoubtedly temples, and of those which Heeren con- 
siders to be palaces, agree in the grand characteristics 
of propyla, extensive courts, and hypostyle chambers. 
There is also this fiirther agreement, that in the pa- 
laces as well as in the temples, we find chambers for 
the priests, and apartments adapted to religious ser- 
vice ; and in this there is no inconsistency, for we know 
that the Egyptian kings were bound to practise a 
strict and dally observance of religious duties. But 
amidst the numerous small apartments of Luxor, we 
do not observe any one exactly corresponding to 
the adytum of a temple, which, we believe, is almost 
always an oblong room of smaU dimensions, not sup- 
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ported hf piHar& Heeren i^hiarks another cK^faetep* 
istic diflerenpe in the sculptures of these two classes of 
buildings. The Walls of both are covered either with 
reliefs or inta^ios, but those of the temples are appro^ 
priated to religious subjeotSi while on the outer walls 
of the palace, and the inner walls of the great courts, 
in addition to some representations of a religious kind» 
we find battles by sea and land, hunting scenes, ^. 
which never appear on the temples. Again, in those 
apartments of the palaces, which we may suppose to 
have been appropriated to the domestic use of thcf 
king, we observe the occupations and scenes of daily 
Mie depicted— ^not indeed witliout some intermixture 
of relig^ious subjects, for the omiission of such reprfrv 
sentations would have been at variance with the whole 
character of Egyptian art, but still iq a style very differ 
rent from the purely religious sculptures of the ^ifices 
supposed to have been appropriated to sacred purposes. 
These reasons seem to us to have great weight, and to 
be well deserving of the attention of antiquaries. 

The small chambers at the extremity of this great 
edifice at Luxor are built of granite ; the rest of the 
temple is of sandstone. From the Christian paints 
ings* on the walls, the circular niches and the door- 
ways that are built up, it appears that some of ther 
chambers were once used as a church. 

It was the practice of the kings of Egypt, both na- 
tive and Greek, to place their names on the buildings- 
wiiieh they erected or adorned ; and sometimes, per- 
haps, particularly in the case of the Greek sovereigns, 
it was not unusual to cut their letters and their name 
on buildings erected long before their time. The name' 
of Alexandert is read in hieroglyphics on a portion of 
the temple ^t Luxor, whkh is said to bear also marks 
of being a more recent construction than the rest of the 

* Hamilton, p. 119. 
f QhampolUoD^ Mcis, p^ ^9, 2nd editioo* 
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edifice, and may therefore probably have had Akxan^ 
dei^s name inscribed on it, by the priests^ out of €om« 
pliment to their new master. 

The remains of Camak lie north-east of Luxor, 
about 2,500 feet from the banks of the riyer, the 
principal part on an artificial deration, surrounded by 
a wall of unbumt bricks, about 5,S00 yards in circuit 
It is impossible, without a plan * on a large scale, to 
give any adequate idea of the extent of th^ remains. 
They consist of several buildings, the largest of which* 
by some called a palace and by others a temple, is 
contained within the spacious enclosure just mentioned, 
which was extensive enough to hold also a large tank, 
which was cased with stone, and had a flight of steps 
eading down to it. The chief front (the western) is 
turned to the Nile, with which it was connected by an 
alley of colossal crio-sphinxes ; and at the termination 
there was probably a flight of steps leading down to 
the banks of the river. The axis of each part of this 
temple lies in the same direction, which is 49^ f west 
of the magnetic pole. 

Here the devotee would land, who came from a dis-< 
tanoe to the shrine of Ammon, and with amazement 
and a feeling of religious awe, would he slowly walk 
along between the majestic and tranquil sphinxes to 
the still more magnificent propyla of the building. 
This I colossal entrance is about 360 feet long and 
148 high, but without sculptures; the great door in 
the middle is 64 feet in height Passing through this 
doorway, he would enter a large court, occupied by a 
range of pillars on the north and south sides, and a 
double row of taller pillars running down the middle. 
It is rather curious that on the south side of this court 
another building of smaller dimensions projects some 

* See Egypte, iii. pi. 16. 

t Ground-plaD, Egypte, pi. 20. We do not know whether 
the quadrant U here divided into 90o or lOO^* 
} Heereof Dr. Richardson. French plan. 
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of th« Mg«r t«m)^le, or, if w« Qoii$ider the gr^ builds 
ing to be a palace, this appendai^ musibeoQasiflertt) 
9« » temple attached to it. The piUara in the middle 
of the entrance uourt terminate opposite to two* eoloa* 
9al statues in front of a seoond propylon, through 
whicht after ascending a flight of twenty-^seven steps. 
we come to a large hall which has had a fiat stone roofi 
This is the great hypostyle hall of Carnak, which it 
supported by one hundred and thirty-four colossal pil- 
lars ; there being sixteen columns running across the 
breadth of the building, in nine parallel rows, whicht 
however, as we shall presently explain, oflfer some' 
irregularities. 

The hypostyle hall has a double row of larger pillart, 
twelve in niunber, running down the centre. Owing 
to the projection of a doorway or entrance firom 
the court which succeeds the hypostyle hall, there are 
two pillars cut off on each side, from the rows of 
smaller pillars whiph are next to the larger ones* 
This reduces the whole number to one hundred and 
thirty-four, which would be one hundred and forty- 
fiiur, if all the pillars were of the same size, and if therd 
were no irregularity in the two rows nearest the eentre 
rows on each side. The width of this magnifioeni 
h^l is about 338 feet, and the length or depth (mea^ 
Bured in the direction of the axis of the building) 170|; 
feet. It is remarkable that the great eourts and cham*' 
bers in some of the oldest Egyptian building^, such 9$ 
Medinei-Abou and the tomb of Osymandyas, have thos 
width greater than their length : the entrance, in fkot^ 
is in tl^ centre of the longest side ; and this appai* 
rently must have been part of the architect's design. 
In the small chambers, however, such as the saneti 

* One is still standing in tolerable preservation. It Is a figure 
with one foot a Utile in aidvance of the othf r. The wtiole is made 
of a single block. — See French dnwiiig, aii4 Mijor Hayei' i]|ets^ 
la the plates to I)aiaUto9'4 £gyptiac4. 



ttiftiry, w^ l)e1i(Sti! the CdJie ii tieafly nlwayB thei ire-^ 
verse \ and al60 iti the great courts 6f the palace of 
Luxor, in that of Edfou, and other tenit>les. The 
area of this prodigious hall is 57^629 square fbet^ 
on which stand the hundred and thirty-four columns, 
the largest near 11 feet in diameter^ once support* 
itig a roof of enormous slabs of stone. Words are 
inadequate to express the grandeur of conception 
exhibited in this design. ChampoUion's expression, 
though before quoted, is worth quoting again, as it 
conveys the full ibrce of a powerful impression j— * 
'^ Th^ imagination which in Europe rises Air above onr 
porticoes sinks abashed at the foot of the one hundred 
and forty cdlnmn^ of the hypostyle hall of Camak.*" 

But We sihall form a more etact idea of this enormous 
work by comparing it with some standard of which we 
can judge. The church of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
one of the Anest and largest of modem religious edi*- 
flces in London, is 137|feet long and 81 feetwide^ 
Measured along the outside basement, not including 
the steps and portico. This will give an area of hearty 
11,1 BO square feet, Which is not so much as one-Ofth 
part of the great hall of Camak. 

Or we may eonsider the matter in the following 
Way. The width of the hall of Camak is more than 
four tiines that of the front of St. Martin's churchy 
while the depth of the former exceeds the length of 
the latter by more than 32 feet. Therefore four such 
Churches as St. Martin's might stand side by side on 
the area of this hall, without occupying the whole space. 
In forming this calculation the outer measurements of 
St. Martin's church have been taken, and the interior 
measure of the great hall of Camak. But the great 
hall itself is not more than one-seventh of the whole 
area enclosed by the walls of the great temple. 

The two rows of columns down the middle are laiger 
* Westminster Reyiewr, xxviii. 4l0t 
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than the rest, and were designed to support the high^ 
est part of the roof, in the vertical sides of which small 
window-lights are cut. Both the pillars, walls, and 
propyla of this magnificent colonnade are completely 
covered with sculptured forms of deities. On the 
outside of this part of the temple two immense boats 
are sculptured ; one of them, which is 51 feet long, 
has the head of a ram at each end.' Another boat, 
45 feet in length, is fUll of people, who are pushing it 
' along with poles. In the French work (Antiq. iii. 33) 
two such boats are represented, but here the people in 
the first boat are pulling along the second boat, which 
is that of Ammon. 

At this part of the building where the grand hall 
terminates, the great passage from the temple of 
Luxor, after having made two deviations from the 
main line, strikes in, by which the sacred processions 
would arrive from the last mentioned place through 
the long avenues of sphinxes and under four sue* 
cessive propyla to the great temple of Camak. Here 
also, near the centre of this magnificent building, 
are three noble obelisks about 70 feet high, and 9 
square at the base ; a fourth obelisk is lying on the 
ground cut into two pieces *. Near these obelisks 
are some small chambers, which either contained the 
adytum, or were set apart for the use of the priests^ 

* We have here followed Dr. Richardson *8 descriptioo, which, 
however, does not agree exactly with the French plan (iii. 21). 
According to the French plate just referred to, after leaving the 
hypostyle hall we pass through propyla to a wide and narrow 
court where two obelisks once stood, of which one only now re* 
mains, in front of other propyla. It seems as if a new building 
commenced here. After going through the second propyla just 
alluded to, we arrive at a passage between two wide and oarroir 
peristyle courts, with square pillars around and caryatid figures 
of Osiris attached to them. On entering this passage between 
the peristyle courts we see the position of two other obelisks of 
mach Urger dimensions than the two first mentioned. Only one 
of them is staat^iig. ^ 
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We may infer from this position of these two smaller 
obelisks that the place which they occupy was once 
the front of the building, and that the great hypostyle 
chamber, and all that is before it, are the additions of a 
later period. Indeed this seems confirmed by the ap« 
pearanoe of the great entrance turned towards the river, 
which looks as if it had never been finished. In this 
building also, as at Luxor, there are internal proo& 
of its being built at difierent eras — * * many of the 
gateways (those on the south side) form different angles 
with one another, and with the walls of the temple : in 
some places blocks of stone are used, covered with 
inverted hieroglyphics, and some of the principal 
sculptures are concealed behind a projecting gateway. 
Another instance of the symmetrophobia (dislike of 
symmetry) of the architects of antient Egypt, is vi- 
sible in the difference in the spaces between the 
sphimiesandcrio-sphinxes, and in the sizes of these 
statues, which vary from twelve to seventeen feet in 
length, as tliey form the several avenues which lead ta 
the body of the building/* 

The following extract firom Mr. Hamilton relating 
to the entrances and the great hypostyle hall will not 
be superfluous, though in substance it agrees with the 
description already given. 

There are twelve principal approaches to the great 
temple of Carnakf, ''each of which is composed of 
several propyla and colossal gateways or moles, besides 
other buildings attached to them, in themselves larger 
than most temples. The sides of some of these moles 
are equal to the bases of the greater part of the pyra- 
mids in the Heptanomis, and are built in the same 
rustic style, each layer of stone projecting a little 
beyond that which is above it. One of the propyla is 
entirely of granite, adorned with the most finished 
hieroglyphics. On each side of them have been co<« 

* HatnUtoD,p. 13K t Ibid. p. 122. 
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lomi stastues of btoak, breecia* and gr&nite, nomi 
sitting* some erect, from twenty to thirty feet in 
height. The avenues, of sphinxes proper, and crio- 
sphinxes (animals with a lion s body and a ram's 
head), which leiMi in several directions to the propyla, 
and one of wluch was continued the whole way across 
the plain to the temple at Luxor, correspond to the 
magnificence which they promise : and the body of the 
temple, which is preceded by a large court, at whose 
sides are colonnades of thirty columns in length, and 
through the middle of which are two rows of columns 
fifty feet high, consists first of a prodigious hall or 
portico, whose roof is sustained by one hundred and 
thirty four colums, some of which are twenty-six fi^l 
in circumference, and others thirty-four ; then are four 
beautiful obelisks, marking the entrance to the adytum, 
near which the monarch is represented as embraced 
by the arms of Isis. The adytum itself consists of 
three apartments entirely of granite. The principal 
room, which is in the centre, is 20 feet long, 16 
wide, and 13 feet high. Three blocks of granite 
form the roo^ which is painted with clusters of g^lt 
Stars on a blue ground. The walls are likewise 
covered with painted sculptures of a character admira- 
bly adapted to the mysterious purposes mentioned by 
Herodotus, on the subject of the virgins who were 
there introduced to the Theban Jupiter *. Beyond 
this are other porticoes and galleries, which have been 
continued to another propylon at the distance of two 
thousand feet from that at the western extremity of 
the temple." 

This temple seems in ftict to have had some resem- 
blance in its plan to the great temple of Memphis, 
which had four principal propyla, turned respectively 
to the four cardinal points. The western f entrance 
ofCarnak faced the river; opposite to this at the 

* Hero4. u 182, t Tlus entranee it not due west. 



tesltra cod wan inoihef propyloxi, which Mr! )f Iniiltoii 
docribea as being two thousand feet distant from that 
first mentioned; and again another set of propyla 
(four in the French plan, all of which had colossi In 
front of them) I on the southern side formed the ap- 
proach from Luxor. We may conjecture that another 
similar approach on the northern side would perhaps 
faaye been made, had the native monarchs continued 
to reign at Thebes *. 

It is exceedingly difficult to procure exact measure* 
inents and descriptions of such buildings as those at 
Thebes, which is owing not only to the enormity of the 
masses, but also to the state of ruin in which many 
parts of those edifices are now lying. In the French 
plan, the whole length of the palace of Carnak, from 
the western extremity to the eastern wall, is about 
1215 feet. This is the length of the real building 
itself, not taking into the account any propyla that may 
have existed on the eastern side, or any part beyond 
the walls of the edifice. The breadth in the narrowest 
part is 821 feet; the longest line of width being that 
of the front propylon, which we have already stated 
to be about 860 feet. The dimensions of St. Paul's 
in LfOndon, from east to west, within the walls, are 
generally stated at about 510 feet ; and the line from 
north to south, within the portico doors, is about 289. 
•When we consider that the great palace of Carnak 
is of a rectangular form, and its least width 321 
feet, we may 'form some idea of the prodigious differ- 
ence between its area and that of St. Paul's, which 
is in the form of a cross. The Egyptian ediftce has 
'no lofly dome, like that which gives to the Christian 
edifice an air of grandeur and unity, perhaps unat- 
tainable by any effbrt of Egyptian art; but tht 

* The remains of a Dorthero approach are ^ctuftUy shown in 
peoon's plan^ pi. 93< ... ; . . 
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great hall of Carnak is in its kind 8 spedmen of 
lunchitecture equally calculated to excite our admi« 
jration. But words are inadequate to convey any idea 
of the extent of the remains of this wonderful place. 
Besides the great palace with its propyla, ohelisks, and 
avenues of colossal sphinxes, there are magnificent 
temples to the north and south of it, altogether forming 
an assemblage of remains such as perhaps no other 
spot on earth can ofier. What Thebes must have been 
in all its glory, before commerce deserted its temples 
for the sanctuaries of Memphis, and foreign conquest 
laid waste its palaces, it is impossible to conceive. 
A single glance at the ground-plan alone, when its 
scale and the magnitude of its parts are familiar to U8« 
fills us with surprise and almost with incredulity. 

The names of Philip, Alexander, and Berenice, 
represented by hieroglyphical characters, and enclosed 
in the usual elliptical rings, are found on the granite 
sanctuaries of Carnak ; from which, however, we 
cannot fairly conclude that these parts of the building 
Are of no higher antiquity than the Macedonian occu- 
pation of Egypt. It is sufficient briefly to mention 
this for the present : we reserve for a. subsequent part 
of this book, the more particular description of the 
various modes of writing used in Egypt, together with 
the examination of such names of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman rulers as are found on the buildings both 
north and south of the first cataract 

The longest description of Thebes by any antient 
author, and, we may say, almost the only descrip- 
tion, is in the first book of Diodorus, but unfortu*- 
nately this writer, though he visited Egypt, and proba- 
bly went as &r as Thebes, has, according to his custom, 
given a very confused account of this celebrated dt^ 
Indeed he is almost as bad as some of the worst 
modem travellers; still we may extract something 
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fiom him. The fame of this Egyptian capital Had 
spread intd Asia Minor in the time of Homer, who 
speaks of its " great wealth" and its " hundred gates/* 
from each of which there issued "two hundred men 
with horses and chariots/' Diodorus tells us that some 
persons conjecture that the story of the hundred gates 
had ita origin in the numerous propyla or gateway^, 
and we may add in the long avenues and numerous 
approaches leading to the principal buildings. 

The common name of Thebes among the later 
Greek writers was DiospoUs the Great (the great city 
of Jupiter) ; and we know also that the Egyptian 
deity Ammon, who Was represented with a tam'li 
head, was considered by the Greeks as equivalent td 
their Zeus or the Roman Jupiter. At Thebes there was 
a g^reat temple of Ammon, which was undoubtedly the 
temple of Carnak, or at least a part of the great edifice 
which we have described ; for it was on the east side Of 
the river, as will appear from the following passage 
of Diodorus (i. 97) : — " Once a year the sanctuary 
or shrine of Zeus is taken across the river to the 
Libyan (the western) side, and afler a few days it is 
brought back, as if the deity were returning from 
Ethiopia." Sesodtris dedicated a boat of cedar wood 
to Ammon, the god of Thebes ; it was 420 feet long, 
gilded all over on the outside, and covered with silver 
within. On one of the walls of this temple there are 
two large vessels sculptured. One of these* boats 
which is eighteen or nineteen feet long has the head 
of Ammon finely carved at the front and the stem. 
These do not seem to be the same boats which Dr. 
Richardson describes, yet they agree in the important 
symbol of the ram s head^ which indicates the god 
Ammon. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without remark- 
ing that this annual procession of the sacred ship, 

« HamiltoD, p. 130. 
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&nd the return of the deity from Ethiopia after some^ 
days' absence, serve to confirm the hypothesis of the 
Ethiopian origin of Thebes and the worship .of Am- 
nion. " I think," says Heeren, after quoting the pas- 
sage from Diodorus about the holy ship, *' that this 
procession is represented in one of the great scu]p- 
t]iired reliefs on the temple of Carnak. (Egypte, 
plates iii. 33.) The sacred ship of Ammon is on the 
river with its whole equipment, and is towed along by 
Miother boat. It is, therefore, on its voyage. This 
must have been one of the most celebrated festi- 
vals, since, even according to the interpretation of 
s^tiquity. Homer alludes to it wnen he speaks of 
Jupiter's visit to the Ethiopians and his twelve days* 
absence. That such visits of the gods of the colony to 
those of the parent state were common, and sure proo& 
of national relationship, is well known from nume- 
rous instances in the antient world. The forms only 
might be different : in one case this relationship might 
be commemorated by such a procession as we have 
described, in another by the actual mission of a sacred 
embassy." When Alexander* took Tyre he found 
there a religious mission from Carthage, a Tyrian 
colony. The same inference will apply to all ages ; 
a common religion is one of the strongest ties among 
men, and tends perhaps more than any thing else to 
perpetuate between two countries those friendly re- 
lations which had their origin in a kindred blood. 
4- common religion implies also, in some degree at 
l^ast, a common language ; and that this was the cas$e 
lyith the Egyptians and Ethiopians is a fact which 
cannot be doubted, 
1 * Arrian. Anab. ii. 24, 8. 
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Chaptee VI. 

▲N EOTPTIAN TEMPLE— CONTINUED. 

We now come to describe mora in detail the charac- 
teristics of the portico. 

*This part of the temple consists of pillars, generally 
an even number, extending along the firont of the 
temple, and supporting a flat roof of stone. These 
pillars are placed two, three, and sometimes even 
four rows deep, as in the portico of Denderah, in 
a portico at Luxor, and in other cases also. Above 
the rows of pillars, and on the square plinths at the 
top of them, large blocks of stone rest (corresponding 
to the architraves of a Greek temple), reaching along 
the whole breadth of the building,from the centre of one 
column to that of the next in the same row. Large 
cross blocks are then placed at right angles to those 
just described, extending in a similar manner from 
each pillar of the front row to the corresponding pillar 
of the next, and so on. In this way the tops of all 
^he pillars are united by strong beams of stone, which 
make a frame-work adapted to receive the large fiat 
dabs that form the roof. The construction of the 
joof of a portico is shown in the most distinct manner 
by Denon's interior view of the temple of Edfou 
(pi. 57). In the print that we have given, the stone 
beams only run in one direction, cross ones being un- 
necessary where the spaces between the columns were 
comparatively narrow. The flat slabs of the roof 
projecting beyond the front and sides of the portico, 
have their outer edges rounded into that bold curve 
which corresponds to a Grecian cornic9» and is so 

* HitinUloo» 
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striking an ornament in Egyptian architecture. The 
plinth or block of stone which is placed above the 
capital, and on which the architraves immediately rest, 
forms one of the peculiar characteristics of an Egyp- 
tian pillar. Sometimes its height is so great as to 
remove fhfe capital from the entablature a distance 
equal to the height of the capital itself, which thus 
changes it^ character by being transferred from that 
position which from custom appears to us more suit* 
able for it The height of this plinth or dS is equal 
to that of the whole entablature above it in a small 
peripteral temple on the island of Phils. The height 
of the entablature is determined by the thickness of 
the two sets of stones already described, of which 
one forms the beams, and the other the roof of thd 
portico. At Denderah the height of this entablature 
is about one-fourth of the whole height of the column* 
In the oldest Doric temples, as in that of Con-» 
cord at Girgenti, the entablature is exceedingly high 
and massy ; the buildings of this cla6s being not 
at all inferior in magnitude and the dimensions of 
Uieir several parts to the most colossal edifices of 
Egypt. The architrave and frieze of these old Dorie 
temples of Sicily were of equal height, and the comio6, 
Which was remarkable for its bold projection, wad 
about three-fourths of the height of the Meze< Thid 
entablature consisted of three great nfasses of stoned 
placed one above another. Writers difier somewhat 
in their estimate of the relative proportions of the parts 
of the entablature to one another, and to the height 
of the pillar in these old Greek temples ; but all agre^ 
in assigning to these buildings a massiveness of 
construction that excites the wonder of the spectaton 
" The height of this entablature," says Mr. Hamilton, 
*' was In general equal to one-third of the height, or 
about two diameters of the columns on which it rested : 
that portion of it occupied by the architrave was 
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somewhat less than one diameter, the frieze about 
two-thirds of a diameter, and the cornice the remain- 
ing third. The very considerable projection given 
to the cornice, equal to one- half of the diameter of 
the column, by the depth of shade which it casts 
upon the rest of the entablature, and corresponding 
with the dignified simplicity of the Dorio edifiees, 
gave to them that venerable and imposing character 
in which the temples of the Ionic or Corinti^ian orders 
have ever been deficient" Under the cornice, and at 
the highest part of the Egyptian architrave, we oflen 
see a full round moulding, which, in the portico of 
Dehderah, is continued down the edges of the front, and 
also along the sides of the building. Over the centre 
pf the doorway the winged globe, as it is commonly 
called, sometimes accompanied with serpents, is the 
usual ornament, occupying at Denderah the centre of 
the frieze. The entablature along the sides of the 
temple, and on the back parts, is of a similar cha* 
racter, and covered with sculptured figures of the 
same kind. 

The Egyptian hall in Piccadilly is a monstrous 
combination, erected at an expense sufficient to have 
enabled the builder to show the people of London an 
exact model of an Egyptian temple. Some of the 
parts, however, will help those who have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, to form perhaps more exact con- 
ceptions of the chief members, which we shall describe. 
A full bold sloping moulding runs up the sides and 
along the top, surmounted by a deep, projecting, and 
curved cornice, in this Piccadilly temple. 

It is the character of the propyla, and sometimes 
of the porticos, to have the outer lines that bound 
them on each side inclining to one another, so as to 
preserve the character of a truncated pyramid; a 
form which we must consider sus the original type of 
the propyla of an Egyptian ,^mple* This pyra- 

/^^ 
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midal form appears in the oldest constructed Hindoo 
temples, which, were their tops cut off, would be re 
duced in their upper parts to the shape of an Egyp- 
tian propylon ; and it may give some confirmation to 
the opinion just expressed to remark, that many of 
the Nubian pyramids appear to have been temples, 
if we may judge from the porticos that stand in front 
of some of them. In Egyptian temples, instead of 
finding a pillar occupying each anterior angle of the 
portico as in a Greek temple, we have the side walls 
of the building continued till they form part of the 
facade. 

In the temple of Denderah the intercolumniations 
are built up with a wall to somewhat more than two^ 
fifths of the height of the pillars, which, however, 
are not entirely closed over in their lower parts, ac- 
cording to Denon's plan *• A small temple on the 
island of Philse has the intercolumniations built up 
with a wall to about two-thirds of the height of the 
columns. In several Nubian temples also we see the 
pillars of the portico engaged in walls, sometimes to 
two-thirds of their height, as at Gartaas; or even 
higher, as at Tafia, where the two pillars of the pyra-* 
midal portico are engaged in a wsdl almost as far as 
the capitals. The two pieces of stone now in the 
Museum, commonly called friezes, have probably 
formed the upper part of one of these intercolumniary 
walls ; for they are sculptured on both sides, and are 
too thin and small for any other purpose except the 
one alluded to ; unless possibly they may have be- 
longed to a small doorway. The doorway of the 
portico of Denderah, and of other temples similarly 
constructed, is formed by two upright jambs, without 
a lintel to unite them at the top. 

* Denon's geometrical elevation of the portico of Denderah i& 
partly taken from a temple in Phike of a similar coostruction.— 
See View of Denderah, p, 58. 
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It is to be remarked that the roof of the portico of 
Denderah is higher than the rest of the building, 
which contains the sekos and other apartments ; and 
this is the case too in the temple of Edfou, as may be 
seen from the view which we ha.ve given, and in other 
temples also. But the oldest temples probably had 
the whole top of the building flat. 

There is a very striking difference between, aa 
Egyptian and a Greek temple, in the former having 
no pediment rising above the entablature at the two 
opposite ends of the building ; while in the Grecian 
temple the cornice is surmounted at each end with a 
triangular front, the base of which is thC; length of the 
cornice, and the other two sides form an obtuse 
angle at the vertex. The absence of this finish leaveS; 
an Egyptian temple incomplete in our eyes, which 
have been trained to admire the Greek models now- 
naturalized among us ; and indeed it seems almost 
impossible so far to familiarize ourselves with ai^ 
Egyptian portico as not to feel that it has an appear- 
ance of incompleteness. 

Genuine Egyptian pillars, as a general rule, are o^ 
an irregularly rounded form, but of a diameter varying 
at different parts of the height ; and the inteicolumni-, 
ations, perhaps, differ but little from the proportions 
of the old Doric temple. But tHe eye that is accus- 
tomed to look on the tonic or Corinthian column will 
complain that the Egyptian is rather stunted, the 
height being probably in general not more than from 
three and a half to five diameters, while the composite 
pillars in the ruins of Aiitinoe have an altitude equal 
to ten diameters. The columns of Girgenti, reckoning 
their capitals, are not quite eqiial to five diameters 
taken near the base ; but in the time of Vitruvius the 
height of the Roman Doric column had increased to 
seven diameters. Winkelmann endeavours to show 
that in the temple of Concord the height of the column 
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Vas ma^ edual to the i^dih ot the lempfe, W^ich 
width in the Doric tetn{3les tras oiie-half of the length 
ef the building of the cella only. The diameter of the 
pillars of the temple of Jiipiter, at Qirgenti, is sijdd to 
have beeti twelve feet. There is a peculiarity in the 
Columns ef the portico of Ashmounein not fbuhd, we 
believe, elsewhere in Egypt Instead of bein^ formed 
^f latge masses placed on^ above anothet, they consist 
of irregular pieces, fitted together with such nicety 
that it is difficult to dettici the lines of junction ; and 
this illusion is aided alsb by the forms of the columns. 
Th^ bottom is like the lowest lleaves of the lotus ; 
ftfler which we see a humbef of concenti'ic rings, 
binding the columtt jiist like the hoojps of a cask; 
and agiain above them the column is worked in 
iiidh a Way by vertical euttings as to present the 
appearahce of a bUhdle of rods^ held together by 
hoops: the Wholis has very much the Appearance 
^ a barrel; but still this does not desttoy the 
efifeet produced by the colosskl dimensioii of the CfH 
lumns, which are about 40 feet high including th^ 
capitals. The grelLtbst cireumferetice is about :i^8^ feet, 
at thig height of five fbet from the ground, for the 
column diminishes in thickness both towards the 
base and the <^pita]. The distance between the two 
cehVt^ coluitms is 17 feet, and between the rest 13 *. 
Thiese columns at Ashmouneih wer^ pcdnted yelloW, 
t^d, and blue; and frohi a careful examination of 
them all, it has been found practicable to make Out 
the details of a whole columti, which may be seen 
i^epresented in all the brilliancy of its dolouribg in 
M intitoH'd 14th plate. 

' These last-tnentiohed pillars are fbund sLlso iii ft 
tfemple {A Goufhouf, which is apjpdrently of grfeat an- 
t^uity, and eVfeh in th^ vety incomplete sketch ^ten 

* HamUtoD, p.304. Denon, pi. 33. 
f Denttd, pL41. 



by DeoOQ prflidi|09s, by the iiiaffiiUude of its propqvf 
tioi|s aiid the solidity of its parts, a very imposing e^t 
This styl^ of pillar is undoubtedly a very old one, p.n4 
|s appareBtly nothing qf^oFe th^'U the imitation of 9 
number of doum (Thebaic palm) trees bound together 
to piak^ a strong support. We eannot i^r^e with 
Minutoli in referriiig the origin of th^se m^iyf 
prqps to so slender a type as ths stalk of the lotus. 
We may support our opiqioQ by the authority of Heror 
dotns, who recQgni^ the form of the palm-tree ii| 
the pillars of a chf^nber at Sais (ii. 169) ; and 
though this paa»«e may be interpreted as referring 
only to the palm-leaf ornaments of the capitals, whio)| 
^ ofleii occur, y^t it is a much fairer interpretation 
to understand the old traveller ^ speaking of thi| 
fobqle fonn of the colunin. The words are *^ pillars 
in in^itfktion of palip-trees.'' Indeed we may trace the 
imitation of natural objects in every part of an Sgyp^ 
tiap column. Those of Dendenih, which are perfectly 
cylindrical and of equal diameter all through, rise 
^\n th^r pedestal just like the shaftof a Greek pillar, 
I^n4 i( might perlutps be conjectured that in this foi^ 
we ^e a t|fu» of the Grecian era to which they be^ 
iopg. But we see this eylipdrical pillar in buildings 
pfmuch.l^gher antiquity, as, for. instance, at {juxpr> 
where the dpuble row of pillars in the second court 
are cylin(]^i's of the same diameter from the bottom of 
the shaft to the top. They rest also on ft cylindrical 
base of a larger di&meter than the hori:(ontal section 
of |he shaft. But the pillars in the pprtico of Esneh 
and in many othj^r temples diminish in diameter neav 
the bottom of the shaft, the lower part of which is 
gr^usefully rounded into a resemblance to the calyx of 
a flower? resting on a flat pedestal ; which tends to 
(ionfirin the notion that the lotus is one of the original 
types of the shaft of the pillar. That it is a principal 
one in the capitfds^ is evident at first a^t. The pillars 
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t)f this beautiilil portico atEsneh are also marked with 
vertical lines, similarly to those of the portico of Ash- 
mounein ; and, as far as one can judge from an en- 
graving, the effect of this ornament is not unlike that 
of the flutings in the Grecian columns, though in the 
Greek column this ornament is formed by a concave, 
and in the Egyptian by a convex, surface. 

Square columns are found in the tombs, where they 
have been lefl standing when the rest of the stone was 
cut away ; and we see also square pillars with stand- 
ing figures in complete relief attached to one side of 
them, both in the temples of Thebes, and the two rock- 
hewn temples or tombs of Ipsambul. The large edifice 
of Medinet-Abou, commonly called a palace,- contains 
a peristyle court (the second, there^ being one in front 
of it), on the north and south side of which there is 
the usual kind of column, five on each side. On the 
east and west sides there are respectively eight square 
pillars, with caryatid figures in front of them feeing one 
another. On the west side of this court is a second 
row of regular columns, behind the caryatid pillars 
and parallel to them*. The whole length of tliis 
court from east to west is 123^ feet, the breadth fix>m 
north to south 144}. The circular columns stand on 
that kind of base which so often occurs in Egyptian 
temples — a frustum of a sphere, formed by two pa* 
rallel planes cutting off a portion on each side of the 
plane of a great circle, which has the edges rounded. 
From this base the pillar rises with the usual calyx- 
formed bend, swelling out as it rises higher. The 
diameter of the base just described is about 9 feet 10 
inches. The caryatid figures form no part of the 
square columns, but stand on a base of their own, 
which, together with the figure it supports, is attached 
to the square column just as it would be to the wall 

< £^yf)te,' Ant'K^. vol. ii. pi. Ti 
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df- the buildihi^. The design of these huge quadran- 
gular masses,' which measure about eight feet on each 
side, is* evidently to form a support to the caryatid 
figures, and to^ secure at the same time the effect pro-^ 
duced by the open spaces between a row of columns. 

Even modern travellers, on entering this magnificent' 
area, feel something like a sensation of religious awe 
at the sight of the enormous masses; of the' architec- 
turie, and the colossal representations of the deity; 
But how much more overpowering must have been the 
efiect • of these commanding figures, when they ap- 
peared in all their original perfection before the eyes 
of the native Egyptian. It has been truly remarked 
&at> he must have felt as if in the presence of an 
assemblage of deities; Though we may find fault 
with the detail of these colossal caryatids, as indeed 
we may with every part of an Egyptian statue, we 
cannot deny thee^ect that is produced by the magni- 
tude of the masses and the calm repose of the compo- 
sition. 

The whole height of the caryatid pilaster of Medinet- 
Abou with- its base and entablature is about 37 j^ feet, 
and the figure itself with the cap about 24 feet This 
cap is one of the insignia of divinity or royalty (for 
Idngs shared the attributes of the gods) ; the hands 
erossed on the breast, with the flagellum in. one and 
die kind of crosier in the other, are among the symbols 
6f Osiris. 

• Mr. Hamilton describes a singular kind of pillar 
which he observed in two porticos at Camak, where 
the columns appeared to have been '^ in the form of 
human figures in the character of Hermes, that is, the 
lower part of the body hidden and unshapen, with 
his arms folded, and in his hands the insignia of divi- 
tiity.** They seem in fact to be tierminal caryatids. 
•' The cs^pitals of the Egyptian pillars offer a singular 
variety f for not only do we -find a great diversity in 



differeQl tei^ples^ but even in tbe Baqie buildii^ we, 
sometimes 8^ ev^ry capitid of a difierent form. Denon 
has givioi t«K) plated (5Q» $0) of all the most ^urioua 
Egyptian x».i9tate> an ej^amination of which, particu* 
larly of piata 69, wiU sbpw the truth of hifi r^marli^ 
that the Egyptians oQpied nature. 

The most pommon form of the capital is thiiJt of the 
calyx of a p]aht» probably the lotus, whi^h, in the reli- 
gious ^stem as well as in the daily eoonomy of the 
antient Egyptians, was a most ipiportant element« 
This simple and graoelul form biis vepeived, however* 
many modifications at the hands of the Egyptian 
masoQ, who appears Qot to haye been at all deficient 
in taste in his selectiou of the natural models, nor in the 
poorer of adapting them to the purpose of architectural 
omameni In other capitals thie .design has been 
probably taken from the gracelully hanging piilm? 
feayes, as tb^ appear at the top of the trunk, bending 
down on all . liides. . Denon's plate, No. 59, ei^hibit^ 
perhaps the most graceful forms for the capital of a 
pillar that haye ev^i been deyised : they mr^ directly 
taken, as all figures of beauty must be, irom the 
objects of nature. In all these we see that the 
general charaetey of the capital is borrowed Sfom the 
cup of a flower : in spme cases the top or outer rim 
is exactly circular ; in others the circle is broken into 
a number of euryed lines with their, convexities turned 
outwards, thus forming a series of beautifully bendingp 
petals.; : Qn the Outer sur&ce of ^e^e graceful bends 
various (»maments are cut encircling the whole qapitai. 
We haye the bulrush with itsstem and leaves; and the 
palm-branch with its leaves and fruit ; and the calyx of 
the lotus flower grouped with the leaves of the fame 
plant ; and the rounded tufVlike head of the palm be* 
fore it is expanded in spring ; and the lotus again with 
its flower i^ternately in the bud and full blown ( and 

ve ^al&Q aee the yni^ with its shoots and le«y^ inter; 
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mingled with thos^ of the palm-tree *, The print 
which w^ have given, contains some specimens of 
these varieties. How far the forms of Grecian archi- 
tecture have been mingled with those bf Egyptian, 
is a question for an architect to answer, a^r he 
has fixed} with some tolerable degree of certainty, 
the different eras of the existing monuments of Egypt. 
That there are resemblances too striking td be mis- 
taken, is clear from a bare comparison. In some 
Egyptian capitals both the volute of the lonicf 
pillar, and the leafy decorations of the Corinthian, 
or, at least something of the same character, may 
be easily recogmzed. But yet we do not mean to 
imply ths^t the parts of an Egyptian and Greek temple 
are not readily distinguishable. 

One of the most curious eapitals is that oji the 
pillfirs of the portico of Denderah. It is quadrangukir, 
with an I sis* head on each side, surmounted by an- 
other quadrangular member, each face of which con- 
tains a temple doorway, with two winged globes above 
and other appropriate decorations. (See p. 58 and 
105). This portico, which we belie vci belongs to a 
period hot earlier than the Ptolemies, has round cy- 
lindrical pillars. The whole height of the pillar, as 
appears from the plate, is 46. 10 English feet, of which 
the capita] and the de form about .361 parts. It will 
be recollected that the same kind of capital is found 
in the ruins of Bebek in the Delta. As the traveller 
advances into Nubia, he finds the same quadran- 
gular capital with the I sis' head on a small temple 
at Gartaas|; which, if we mayj^dg^ from the re- 
presentations given of it, must undoubtedly belong 
to an earlier period than the capitals of Denderah. 

* See Denon*s description of his plate, 
t As in a peripteral temple on the island of Phils. — ^Hamilton.) 
See Den^n, pi. 60j No, 3. 
t Gau,ph;4, ' ^^ 
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But as m advance slili fiirther into Nubia we findr 
fresh traces of thii Isis-headed pillar. 

It will be recollected that we spoke of a small 
temple at Denderah, near the large, one of Isis, which 
has received the name of the Typhonium) from the 
representations which it contains of the ugly being 
Typhon, The flgiire of Typhoti appears on the eu- 
bieal kind of block which surmounts the capital, and 
is repeated on all the four sides of it. He is also 
seen similaHy represented on the Typhoniuhi of 
Edfou. At Naga^ on the Nile, (a town in the pro- 
vince of Cbendy, whose capital of the same name is 
in N. L. 17^,) there are still remaining three pillars 
of the Typhonium, Which, as far as we can judge 
fh>m Cailliaud's* drawings, are quadrangular co^ 
lunins. The paH, at least, that is not in the ground^ 
is quadrangular. On each side of this column there 
is a figure of Typhon in f\ill relief ^ with an Isis' head 
above it. The space between the top of the Typhon's 
head and ttlJ^ isis is filled by an ornament which 
probacy mlLy belong to the Typhon's head, and is 
apparently Uie same thing that we see on the large 
head (p. 78). The head of Isis has not the plenti^ 
supply of hair, or whatever other ornament it may be, 
that descends on each side of the face of the Den- 
derah Isis, but it is essentially the same figure, in a 
stiU ruder state than we see it either at Gartaas or in 
the Egyptian temple. At Mount Barkalf, in Nubia, 
the same kind of capital occurs. It would seem pro- 
bable then that the Isis worship descended the Nile 
from the higher regions bordering on Abyssinia ; for 
it is hardly an admissible hypothesis to suppose that 
the Isis' heads of Naga are posterior to those of 
Gartaas, Denderah, and Bebek. 

There is a capital of an Egyptian column in the 

* Cailliaud, Voyage I Mero^ pi. 10. 
t CaiiUaudy pi. 68r 
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TEults of the MuBetitn, which is worth notidng,' aa it 
frequently occurs in existing temples. This capital 
may be considered as consisting of a number of thin 
cylindrical pillars, diminishing towards the top, and 
vertically placed in contact with one another bo as to 
show part of their curved surface, the rest being turned 
inwards. The de or abacus on the top of the capital is 
of moderate dimensioas. rnie lower part of the capital 
shows distinctly in its lealy forms tliose simple models 
in nature, in the skillul appTO[»iatioa of which the 
Egyptian artist displayed his greatest talent. This 
capital admits of a. variety, (see Denon, plate 60, 
No. 5,) which we may imagine to be made by cutting 
each curved surface longitudinally, the whole length 
of the capital, so as to form it into two equal {dane 
sides, the intersection of which making a sharp edge, 
which is repeated all round the capital, produces, in 
our judgment, an effect very disBg^eeable to the eye. 
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The architect of the Piccadilly temple has not 
neglected to avail himself of this ugliness, having 
selected the most unsightly of aH Egyptian capitals 
to add to the disfigurement of his edifice. Yet it has 
the advantage of being a correct imitation. There 
are eight of these prismatic faces on this capital, sur- 
mounted by a dS, and terminating at their lowest 
parts in the swelling cup-formed receptacle. 

The whole column to which this capital belongs 
is now lying in the vaults of the Museum in its four 
ori^nal, uninjured parts, which may easily be united. 
The material is a black granite, and the length of the 
four parts about fourteen feet It belonged to Mr. 
Salt's collection, and was brought from a house in 
Cairo. In the rounded cup-like shape of the lower 
extremity, on which we see the forms of some water- 
leaf cut, and in the gradual diminution of the dia- 
meter of the shall, from the point where it has at- 
tained its greatest circumference, it agrees with the 
general character of many Egyptian pillars. The 
usual line of rings or hoops is observed under the 
capital, thus preserving, in the more durable material 
of stone, the original form of a construction in wood : 
for we cannot doubt that the forms of the Egyptian 
pillar, as used in their temples, were derived from 
the previous use of the doum or palm-tree, to support 
a covering intended to shade them from the sun. 
Such a plain and rude attempt to form a portico the 
traveller may sometimes see in the United States of 
North America, where the rough inhabitant of a log- 
hut will place a row of upright poles before his door, 
connecting the tops of them by cross pieces to the 
body of the house. Branches of trees spread over 
this frame-work form a protection from the burning 
sun, and, in fact, a portico. It is very obvious that 
it might require only some accidental circumstance, 
such as the possession of a nicer perception of beauty 
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in the poprietor of puph a but, to perpeti^ate its 
leafy prna^i^^ts in ^io\d» mor^ perpianent ^nd imi- 
tated form. 

This capital has eight curved faces, each contain- 
ing ^ cartouche, Thes^ eight cartouches form four 
similar pairs, ope of each pair being the same as a 
cartouche on the vertical face of the de. The 4^ 
itself has four partQUches, one pn eofih of its vertical 
faces : th^ two opposite ones are the s$in^e« T^^ ^^^^ 
block of the colunini that on which the CfLpital rested, 
^has a square hole ^bput 1^ inch deep (m the top, 
which is found also' on the top of the other two lower 
blocks of the pillar. Corresponding to these holes 
Oft -the top of each of the three lower blocks, there is 
a projecting piece of the stone left at the bottom of 
each of the three upper blocl^, which was le( into the 
hollow of the lower block on which each upper block 
rested. 

^'here'is'a difl^rence between the eight rounded 

longitudihaf faces of the shaft and the capital — the 

'latter being really rounded into a circular curve, while 

the former have an almost angular line running down 

the centre of each ^» fuid th\^ approiuniating tp 
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the prismatic faces already described. The second 
block contains two cartouches on each face, making 
sixteen in all. The third block has four cartouches 
on six of the faces, and only three on the other two. 
On the lowest block there are three cartouches on 
each face, one of which is broken quite off, and an- 
other much injured. 

These cartouches contain, as usual, the names and 
titles of kings, but not more than eight distinct car- 
touches are recognized* " in the seven circles of 
4M;rolls which surround it" One of these is identical 
with a cartouche on a statue in the Museum from 
Carnak, containing the name and tide of Ramses 
(Sesostris) : another cartouche on this column differs 
only in one symbol from another cartouche on that 
statue, and it undoubtedly has the same meaning. 
There are two cartouches which contain the title and 
name of Amenophth, or M emnon, the same as on the 
statue No. 88 of the Museum and the great Memnon 
statue at Thebes. The precise signification of the 
other cartouches is probably doubtful. The Museum 
thus possesses a complete specimen of an Egyptian 
pillar, though it is but on a small scale. The follow- 
ing dimensions will assist us in forming a more 
correct estimate of its character : — 

ft ia. 

Diameter of lowest pirt of pillar (the basis of the 
cup) • 1 7f . 

Diameter of thickest part of the column, which is 
2 feet 2 inches from the lowest part • •••21} 

Diameter of the thinnest part of the shaft, immedi- 
ately under the capital •••.... 1 8^ 

Diameter of thickest part of capital, which is 6|- 
Inches above the diameter last mentioned • . 2 IJ 

Diameter of capital immediately under the de • • 1 9|> 

* See Transac. of Royal Soc. Lit. vol. i. p. 212, where there 
IS some account of the cartouches on this column ; but only six 
are there mentioned. . We reserve the more particular discuwion 
of the cartouches for a separate chapter. 
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Width of side of d6 . ....;.,. Ill* ' 

Height of capital . .; . . '« •• .' • / ^ 7f 

Height of d6 ...*•.•• r ». 84 

Height of highest b)Q«k pent^iiiipjf HpiM • ^ p 3 M 

Ditto of next . . , , • . • , . • 3 8: ; 

Ditto of next ^ ^ ' • • . . • • ^ . 2 ll^ 

Ditto of lowest ,.' f«3 7; 

Whole length of pillar « , • • * ^ • 4' 13 11 



' 



SThere is another Egyptifin capital in the Museum 
(No. 13) which has the complete cup-like form. 
The lowest part of the capital has th« UBallest dia- 
meter. A little above its base, the papital swells 
lOut iu a convex form, and then again recedes in a 
graoefid curve, which has its concavity turned out? 
.^ards. In the highest part there is again a slight 
return to the convex, form. The whole of this papital 
is fluted with the greatest nicety ; ai^d the flutinga 
both at their insertion and union in the base, and ali 
along their course to the termination in a rounded 
point, show distinctly an imitation of same leafy typa 
in nature. A narrow rim rims all round at the top^ 
serving to bind togeUier the termiiiatio|is of the leaves 
or flutings : on this rim the di rests. 

ft. IB. 

Whole height of capital and d^, ai th^y now tt^nd • 1 8 
Whole height of d6, nearly •,..»•• 7 
Width of each side of ditto .*•..,•, 2 2^ 

We believe it is gen^r^lly cojisid^r^ tliat the great 
length of th^ dit wbicb separates the capital of th^ 
column fron^ the architrave, is a def^Pt in Egyptian 
.archit^tui^. TJ!o judge of tbisi bovfev^r, w^ should 
have the whole buUding bpfqrp u^, Penon seems to 
admir§ this pipinl^er of the arcbit^ctuirQ ^vep in its 
most extravagant proportions, for [lis encomium of 
it follows close upon his brief description of a capital 

^urmpunted by & TyphP'H?^^ <^^» whiph i§ one P^ ^^^ 
largest t^t i« given in . hia drawings, '* No* 9$ 

m3 
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plate 60/' he says,^ "is taken from a temple which 
appears to (lave been dedicated to Typhon, whose 
figure is seen on the de^ which is, in fact, only a 
prolongation of the column. This architectural mem- 
ber, which I hslYe never seen but in the Egyptian 
column, gives freedom to thie capital, prevents it 
from appearing, crushed by the architrave, and pro- 
duces so good an efiect to a person who approaches 
the pillar, that' I am surprised it has never been 
imitated." 

In the church of St. Martin's, in London, there 
is an eflTect produced by the position of the pillars 
which support the arches of the side g^eries, that, 
at first sight, looks very like an imitation of what 
Denon recommends, though it is a different thing. 
The pillars that ' support these side arches have 
above the capital the usual proportions of archi- 
trave and frieze, which are surmounted by a very 
bold projecting cornice.. From the top of the 
cornice the arches spring. As the breadth of the 
architrave and frieze is about the same as the dia- 
meter of the pillar, these members have very much 
the appearance of a prolongation of the column, like 
that produced by the de. The effect on the whole is 
not disagreeable to the eye, though it is more con- 
formable to architectural rules to make arches sprinfi: 
from square pillars. 

The Egyptian doorway is found both with upright 
jambs, such as we construct at the present day ; and 
also occasionally with the jambs somewhat inclining* 
to one another, like the two outer sides of the propyla. 
The doorway in the propyla at Ekifou, as' we have 
remarked, has upright jambs ; and this is undoubtedly 

* '< The inclination of the door-jambs gives to the Peruvian 
edifices a certain resemblance to those of Egypt, iu which the 
lintels are invariably narrower than the sill."— (Humboldt.) The 
tearned traveller is mistaken about Egyptian doorways, g 
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the kind of construction that occurs also in the oldest 
buildings of Egypt, such as the great palace of Me^ 
dinet-Abou, and the two rock-cut temples at Ipsam- 
bul. One of the pyramids of Sakkara also has a 
rectangular doorway. in it, with a series of hiero- 
glyphics on the front face of the two jambs and over 
the lintel*. : This same kind of rectangular door- 
way is seen also in the remnants of the old Ammo- 
nium at Siwah, according to the drawing in the 
plates accompanying Minutoli's Journey to the Oasis 
of Ammon. Though there can be no doubt of the 
antiquity of this species of doorway, it would seem 
natural that the inclining one also should be of equal 
antiquity, for the principle of its construction is the 
sanie as that of the great propyla. Denon (pi. 41) 
gives a view of this second kind of doorway from 
one of the buildings of Medinet-Abou, and in the 
same plate there is also a monolith temple from the 
island of Phile, with a doorway similarly constructed. 
In the temple of Denderah, which is now almost 
universally admitted not to be anterior to the Ptole- 
maic age, we find (Denon, pi. 39) an interior door- 
way in complete preservation. The whole height to 
the top of the cornice is about 30 feet, and every part 
of it is profusely decorated with hieroglyphic figures. 
The whole body of the doorway stands out some- 
what more than a foot from the surface of the wall, 
which bounds it on both sides. A bold round mould- 
ing runs up the salient edges on each side of the 
doorway, and is continued horizontally over the top. 
Above this are the frieze and cornice. The two side- 
mouldings incline to one another a little, so that the 
distance between them, measured along the base of 
the doorway, is about 29 feet, and over the door- 
way about 27|. Within this outward moulding, 
which serves as a kind of frame-work to the whol^, 
* BurtoD) PUtes. Minutoli| ditto* 
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there is aiiother smaller pvajection ef the doorway, 
the edges of whieh alflo are rounded with projeeting^ 
mouldings similarly inclined to the outer ones ; ovep 
this second moulding is a friese bearing the winged 
globe, and an erect serpent on eaeh side of it^ the 
whole, as usual, being erowned by a bold cornice* 
In the centre, like a picture within its frame, is the 
entrance itself, which is strictly rectangular j and about 
20 feet high and 9 wide. In this respect it differs from 
the two doorways alluded to (pi. 41) ; and it may 
perhaps be considered that it thus presents a com** 
pound of the Egyptian and the Greek form. The 
first-iloor windows of the Egyptian hall in Piccadilly^ 
will give some idea of an Egyptian doorway. But in 
the oldest Greek temples, those of Paestum and of 
Concord at Girgenti, it is supposed there was the same 
kind of doorway, formed by the jambs inclining a 
little towards one another ; but as the side-posts of 
these doors are taken away, it is difficult to determine 
positively if this was the case. But there is still a 
small temple at Girgenti, whieh has this kind of 
doorway, and indeed Vitruvius* describes this form 
as belmiging to the oldest Doric, lonio, and Attie 
doorways. A more exact examination of the ret 
mains of Egyptian architecture may, perhaps, deter:» 
mine at what epoch this fbrm began to be used in 
Egypt : certainly it appears most frequently in the 
most recent buildings. The advantage of it isj that 
it gives greater strength to the eonstruetion, as the 
architrave thu3 rests on a larger base. The same 
principle appears in the conical forms of the old 
Doric pillars; for, by diminishing the surface on 
which the architrave rests, the outer parts of the 
pillar are less liable to be fractured by the weight of 
•the architrave, which rests more immediately on the 
farts nearest the axis. 
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' No vestiges* of doors have been discovered in the 
temples of Egypt ; but in some cases holes have been 
observed in the upper parts of the jambs, adapted to 
receive a cylindrical kind of bar, from which it is con- 
jectured that a door might have been suspended. 
Also, lower down in the jambs, other holes have been 
noticed, suited to receive bars that might fasten the 
door. But we can hardly imagine that such a clumsy 
contrivance as this should have been all the door 
that was in use about an Egyptian temple, particu- 
larly at the entrance between the great propyla; 
though it is possible that some of the great door- 
ways may never have had doors fitted to them. Some 
modern writers speak of bronze folding-doors, as one 
of the parts of an Egyptian temple, but we are not 
aware of any direct evidence for this, though the 
thing is not only possible, but very probable. Hero- 
dotus describes the doors of the temple of Belus at 
Babylon, as made of metal; bronze probably is 
meant. It is not at all unlikely that the Egyptians 
possessed the art of working in metal as early as the 
Babylonians, or even much earlier; and they would be 
the more induced to attempt such an ornament for 
their temples as bronze doors, from the scarcity of 
wood in the country. In the description of Solomon's 
temple, a building probably of the same epoch with 
some existing temples in Egypt, we find wood was 
used in the construction of the doors. " And for the 
entering of the oracle, he made doors of olive-tree ; 
the lintel and side^posts were a fifth part of the wall. 
The two doors also were of olive-tree ; and he carved 
upon them carvings of cherubims and palm-trees, and 
open flowers, and overlaid them vrith gold, and spread 
gold upon the cherubims and the palm-trees t.'* 

* Hamilton, p. 90. 

t Kings, i, 6. See what follows : also about the golden hiogesj 
chap. Tii«. 
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The pvoftision of seulptured omament thai covers 
«very part of a highly finished Egyptian building 
makes a most striking characteristic difierence be* 
iween the style of a Grecian temple, and one on the 
banks pf the Nile. The propyla, columns, entabla- 
ture, the inner apartments, nay, even the very outer 
walls, are often covered with highly finished reliefs, or 
with figures in Intaglio. But it was difierent with tem^ 
pies built in the genuine Greek style, even in Egypt 
In the room of Egyptian antk}ues in the Museum, 
there is a noble fragment of a porphyry column, 7 feet 
high and 8 in circumference, brought from Egypt, 
but fVom what part of that country it came we do not 
know. From its regular form, however, and the abr 
fience of any figures upon it, we must pronounce it to 
have belonged to some building erected by the Greeks 
or Romans after their own models. 

There are in the Museum two specimens of the 
sculptured members of an Egyptian temple, which 
are most particularly deserving a minute examination. 
They are called friezes in the Museum Catalogue, 
and are numbered 71 and 4. From their form, their 
'dimensions, and having sculptures on both sides, they 
seem to have been the upper part of the intercolum- 
niary walls of a small temple. The material of both 
is the same, being a very fine gn^ined basalt, like the 
two obelisks that stand near them. The dimensions 
also appear 'to agree, as far as we can determine, 
though it is somewhat difficult to measure No. 4, as 
exactly as No. 71, owing to the former being more 
damaged* These two pieces of stone, then, probably 
belonged to th^ same building, though there is oonsL- 
derable difference in their sculptures ; but this is an 
ordinary occurrence in Egyptian edifices. The chi^ 
dimensions of No. 71 are the following : — 

ft. in. 
C I'ttTpendicuUF height *••«>•« 4 

Breadth of front along the base . • 3 1 J^ j 
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The corresponding line in No. 4 seems to be some* 
what more than this, about 3 feet 4 inches. The 
other dimensions are the same, or very nearly so in 
both. 

ft. in. 

Thickness of stone at base . . • • 1 3| 
Thickness just above cornice, where 

birds' feet begin 1 

The face of this stone (No. 71) is beautifully 
polished. The lower part is slightly grooved with 
longitudinal vertical lines, thirty-nine in number, which 
being sunk a little below the level of the stone, are left 
rather rough. Above these are four horizontal lines, 
forming the lower part of a kind of frame, in which 
we see the intaglio figure in the centre. This figure, 
which is bending on one knee, is a beautiful speci- 
men of Egyptian sculpture. The outline is defined 
by an incision in the stone, all round the edges, vary- 
ing somewhat in depth, but occasionally being as 
much as one-sixth of an inch. The figure, which is 
thus bounded, is raised to various elevations, accord- 
ing to the artist*s judgment of what was necessary to 
produce the desired effect. One part of the figure 
near the navel, is at least as high as the general level 
of the stone. All through this figure the artist has 
attempted to show the prominent and rounded parts 
of the body, by giving them a greater elevation. This 
he has done with great skill in the upper part of the 
calf of the leg (we are speaking of its position as it 
appears in the sculpture), which is rounded and 
swollen out owing to the pressure on it from above. 
The hollow also, which, when the knee is thus bent, 
appears at a little distance from it on the outer part 
of the leg, is very distinctly represented. The pro- 
jection of the eye-brow, and the eye itself, with the 
sinking in of the hollow chamber of the eye, have not 
been neglected. The height of the figure, as it 
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ktaeels, measured upwards from the bend of the foot, 
is about 134 inches. It is naked, with the exception 
of a belt round the waist, and a close cap on the 
head, the margin of which appears to be indicated by 
a double projecting line running along the forehead, 
and the side of the head. A kind of riband streams 
from the back part. On the forehead the sacred 
serpent, the symbol of royalty, stands erect ; and the 
monarch is doubtless represented making an offering, 
on bended knee, to some deity, though no deity ap- 
pears on the face of this stone. But the meaning of 
the posture is well understood, firom comparing it 
with similar figures, and firom the conical kind of 
thing which he holds in his hand. This is a device 
which frequently appears on the reliefs, resting on the 
hand of the devotee ; or standing on a hand alone 
attached to an arm, which is a common hieroglyphic. 
Sometimes there is one in each hand ; and in some 
instances it is so exactly pointed that the face repre- 
sents an isosceles triangle; in other instances it is 
somewhat rounded as in this intaglio. We do not 
profess to understand what it is intended to represent. 
We have been thus minute in describing this figure, 
because as a work of art it deserves commendation, 
both for the general outline and attitude, and the exe- 
cution of the particular parts. Above this compartment 
is a horizontal row of well cut hieroglyphics, containing 
two cartouches ; and this is followed by a beautifully 
rounded moulding, succeeded by a sweeping curve 
(apparently belonging to no geometrical figure) that 
terminates in a cornice. Resting on this cornice 
(see the plate) there is a row of birds' legs, pro- 
bably owls', but the upper part is entirely defaced. 
The flat top of the stone is perfectly even, except at 
the ends, where there are two holes, which have pro- 
bably held clamps of metal to bind the block to some 
t)ther part of the building. Two circular holes made 

VOL. I. N 
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in the eompartment that holds the intaglio figure; 
run right through the stone: this is evidently the 
work of the destroyer, and not of the original artist. 

The two cartouches are curious* One of them 
contains the same praenomen that appears on the 
obehsk of Heliopoliil ; though in the latter, the beetle, 
which is the second figure, has the disk lying almost 
between his fore-legs, while in this instance his lega 
are plfiu^ed at right angles to the direction just de^ 
scribed. The goose, with the disk behind it, stands 
between this prsenamen and the group containing the 
name. Among other figures in the second cartouche 
we have a male sphinx, which is not of common 
occurrence as an hieroglyphic. In the upper and 
rightrhand angle of the compartment, containing the 
intaglio figure, these cartouches are repeated on a 
smaller scale ; and the name, without the prsenomen* 
is again repeated in this same angle on a still smaller 
scale. The same cartouches occur also on the oppo« 
site face of this block. 

This face also is sculptured, but it has never been 
finished and polished to an equal degree with the 
front face: the figures are oilen obscure, and not 
deep cut in the stone. We may trace in th^ central 
parts a kneeling figure, in an attitude similar to that 
on the other side, but of smaller dimensions. In 
front of it is a standing figure, probably a deity, the 
head of which is not discernible, and the whole is 
little more than an indifferent outline. 

There appear to be some figures on this face of a 
form that do not often occur. One is the head of a 
quadruped, with a kind of short horn rising up rather 
nearer the end of the snout than the top of the head. 
It is not exactly the head of a rhinoceros, but it resem^ 
bles it sufficiently to justify us calling it so for the 
present Along that part of the face of the frieze, 
:Which corresponds to Uie irim on th^ other side oonir 
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tainin^ the cartouches, there are eight or nine Greek 
characters visible, of a form and style indicating a late 
age. As these letters do not contain a complete word, 
it is impossible to ascertain their exact meaning *. 

The face of the second block differs materially from 
that of the one described. On the upper part of the 
back it hoB a series of birds in better preservation 
than those on the other stone, and on the lower part 
of the front it has similar vertical lines to those on 
the bottom of No. 71. The top of the face is sur- 
mounted with that ornament which some suppose to 
be derived from a series of erect serpents, though 
each member bears very little resemblance to the 
sacred reptile. Instead of having one large com- 
partment in front, the &ce is divided into three prin- 
cipal compartments by vertical lines, and is ^lled 
with sculptures. One of them, a figure in a kneeling 
posture, with the sugar-loaf in each hand, is mak- 
ing an offering to a deity, with two bulls' heads, 
seated on an elevated platform, and holding, in one 
hand, the long pointed Egyptian knife. In another 
compartment a figure is making an ofiering to a ser- 
pent, likewise placed on an elevated platform. Among 
other sculptures is one of a lion walking, in a good 
attitude and correct outline. A camel's head and long 
neck are also visible, to which we now direct atten- 
tion, as we shall have occasion hereafter to show how 
■this fact bears on a disputed point in the social history 
of this animal. 

Two cartouches, several times repeated, are found 
on this stone, but they differ altogether from those on 
the other bbck. The second, containing the name, 
when read according to M. ChampoUion's alphabet^ 
produces the letters, P, S, M, T, K ; which are sup- 

* They arc K ?, E, O, 1, A, N, E ?, N, E ?, O. Ku^t is the ending 
t>f Bome werd, perhaps « proptr Dame t mnvw may be a fragment 
of intimf%f renewedf repaired* 
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posed to represeut the name of Psammidchufi*, the 
Idng who obtained the throne of Egypt, according to 
the account of Herodotus, by the aid of Greek and 
Carian mercenaries. 

The sculptures on the back of this block, with the 
exception of the birds at the top, are very indistinct; 
and the surfiM» of the stone, particularly near the 
lower part, is much bruised and very uneven. 

Our description of these two blocks may, by some 
jreaders, be thought rather tediQUs,i)ut we are inclined 
to think they will be of a difierent opinion after a 
careful examination of the originals. Here we have 
an opportunity of carefully studying two specimens 
of genuine Egyptian art, which, we may safely say> 
■are not less than 2400 years old, and belong to that 
epoch when the Greeks were just beginning to get a 
footing in Egypt, and iirom which the more credible 
and better attested history of the country dates its 
commencement Our admiration is no less excited 
by the high state of preservation of these minute 
sculptures, than by the correct delineations which 
they exhibit of natural objects. It would not be easy 
to procure similar sculptures at the present day, done 
in a style superior to the best among them. The 
number of objects that is crowded into so small a 
space, and often lavished on parts obscurely seen, will 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious expenditure 
of labour which the religious system of the antient 
Egyptians called for. 

But if it Requires so many words to give an imper- 
fect description of two small parts of a small edifice, 
what labour would it require to give any thing like 
an adequate idea, either by description or drawing, 
of the countless sculptures that adorn the great build- 
ings of Thebes ? Mouths and years, say those who 

* M. Champollion calls blm Psammitichui the 3etoQd. See 
the chap, on ObeliskSt 
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have carefully examined them, would not suffice to 
copy accurately a small part of their innumerable de- 
corations. Add to this, the smooth polish of the sur- 
face, and the colouring with which many of the ceil- 
ings and the reliefs were painted — and we hardly 
know whether most to admire the vast conceptions of 
the architect, and the gigantic proportions of his 
building, or the patient and never-tiring spirit of the 
teulptor and the painter. 

It would be des^ble to compare the sculptures on 
the Hindoo temples with those of Egypt; but, unfor- 
tunately, we possess no work on the antient buildings 
of India that can bear a moment's comparison with 
the various splendid works on Egyptian antiquities^. 
The few specimens, from which we are able to form 
a judgment, do not convey so pleasing an impression 
to the work of the artist in the valley of the Nile. 
Instead of the broad surface of the Egyptian edifices, 
the effect of which is not at all destroyed by their 
numerous decorations, we see in some of the Hindoo 
pagodas, as, for example, that at Tanjore, a multipli- 
city of small parts which offend the eye, and tend to 
destroy the e&eci |)roduced by the magnitude of the 
whole mass. But we hesitate to pass a decisive 
judgment, where we have not the means of forming a 
satisfactory opinion. 

* We have not had an opportunity of seeing any work on 
Hindoo architecture and sculpture, which is similar in design and 
execution to that of Gau on the monuments of Nubia. Whether 
there is any Sfich work or Bot^ we are not ^bie to learo. 
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Chapter VII, 

THE MONUMENTS OF LOWER NUBIA. 

We shall form a very inadequate conception of the 
number and variety of the antient edifices that line the 
Valley of the Nile, if we confine ourselves to that part 
of the stream which is north of the Rapids of Phike, 
where usage has in all ages fixed the limits of the 
country called Egypt. Buildings of the same cha- 
racter as those now existing in Egypt are found 
both in the Libyan Desert and south of Philc, in such 
numbers, and of such a magnitude as to excite our 
astonishment. In the Wady Sivah, General Minu- 
toli discovered the undoubted remains of an Egyptian 
temple, and this, combined with the warm springs, 
mentioned by antient writers, confirms the spot to be 
the Oasis of Ammon, as Major Rennell had before 
satisfactorily proved it to be from other considera- 
tions. In the Wady el Khargeh, the Oasis Magna of 
antiquity, (see the Map,) and near the town £1 Khar- 
geh, are the remains of several Egyptian temples, one 
of which is of very large dimensions. These and 
other remains of various ages, found at other spots in 
the desert, prove undeniably that first a people of kin- 
dred stock with the Egyptians occupied them ; that 
then the Greeks found a footing there; and finally, 
under the Romans, these fertile spots in the desert 
became military stations, and the temples were turned 
into churches by the Christians of Egypt Herodo- 
tus tells us (iii. 26) that the Oasis Magna contained a 
tribe of Samiaus. This fact shows that^the Greeks had 
made good use of their time since they first obtained a 
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footing in the country under the reign of Psammiti- 
chus. But wherever Greeks fixed themselves, there 
they built temples ; and can we doubt that even be- 
fore the time of Herodotus there were Greek temples 
in Upper Egypt and the Oasis« which probably were 
a compound of Greek and Egyptian forms ? That 
there were. genuine Greek temples built in the Delta 
before the Persian conquest, we shall presently show. 
Even the deserts of Arabia Petraea contain remains of 
EgyptiaUibuildings. At Sarbat el Chadem, the Jebel 
Mokateb of Niebuhr, Ruppel* found, in 1817, the re- 
mains of an Egyptian temple, consisting of small 
pillars with the quadrangular Isis^headed capital, and 
Jong rectangular bases, an unusual occurrence in an 
Egyptian pillar. The shafts of the pillars are covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

We shall devote this chapter to a brief considera- 
tion of the temples of Lower Nubia, founded principally 
on Gau's excellent work. The opinion of an architect 
is always deserving of attention when we wish to clas- 
sify the existing monuments of a country according to 
their style and ornaments; and particularly valuable is 
the opinion of one who has himself examined, mea- 
sured, and drawn the edifices about which he forms 
an historical theory. Gau lays down three proposi- 
tions, which are ; 

I. That the monuments of Nubia embrace the 
whole period of Egyptian architecture. 

II. Lower Nubia was the cradle of Egyptian ar 
chitecture. 

III. The monuments of Hindoostan are posterior 
to those of Nubia. 

The third proposition is of too debateable a nature 
to be fully discussed here. 

•Travels in Nubia, Kordofan, and Arabia Petraea; by Dr. Ed* 
Wiird Riipp!e)l« German. Franl^foit on the |daiD; 1829* 
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Oau^ remarks that all the architecture of E^ypt 
has its types in the buildings of Nubia, from the first 
nide attempts to cut a temple in the rock, to the de« 
tached edii^ces erected under the dominion of the 
Greeks and Romans. We may distinguish in the 
architectural history of this period, three great epochs : 
—the first comprehends the temples cut in the 
sides of the mountains ; the second, the temples which 
are detached from the rock-cut chamben, but retain 
the colossal masses of the primitiTe type ; and the 
third embraces the small edifices of Maharraga, Grar* 
taas, Dandour, and several temples in Egypt. At the 
last epoch the soUd and simple masses were replaced 
by light and easy forms. The Nubian rock-cut tem- 
ples between the first and second cataract appear to be 
the most antient, and to show those original forms, 
which we see imitated in Egypt. 

The most remarkable of these temples is the great 
excavation of Ipsambul, which was opened by Bel- 
zoni, the expenses of the undertaking having been 
liberally contributed by Mr. Salt This place is about 
26 G. miles north of Wady Haifa, where the Nile 
flows through sandstone ridges from S. W. to N. E., 
and a small vale on the lefl bank recedes towards the 
west Its two faces are formed of sandstone rock, 
each of which has been cut so as to make the front of 
a temple, whose interior chambers are covered by the 
native mountain f* The front of the larger temple, 
which faces the south-east by east, was so much encum- 
bered by the accumulated sand of centuries, that on 
the first sight Belzoni could discover nothing but the 
head and shoulders of one of the four colossi that de*- 
eorate the fa^de. The frieze or upper part was visible 
as well as the head of an enormous hawk, which the 
enterprising traveller conjectured to be over the door, 

• PcefBee. f RiUer. Africa, p. 623, 
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With the aid of such wretched workmen as could be 
procured on the spot, the doorway was at last reached 
after the removal of the mass of sand that closed the 
entrance. 

" We entered," says Belzoni *, " first into a large 
pronaos, 57 feet long and 52 wide, supported by two 
rows of square pillars (four on each side), in a line 
from the front door to the door of the sekos. Each 
pillar has a figure not unlike those of Medinet-Abou, 
finely executed, and very little injured by time. The 
tops of their turbans reach the ceiling, which is about 
30 feet high ; the pillars are 5^ feet square. Both 
these and the walls are covered with beautiful hiero* 
glyphics, the style of which is somewhat superior, or 
at least bolder, than that of any others in Egypt." 
This head-dress, which Mr. Belzoni very improperly 
calls a turban, is similar to that which appears on the 
caryatid pilasters of Medinet-Abou. The temple con- 
tains, with the pronaos, fourteen different chambers t : 
a passage leads from the pronaos to a smaller cham- 
ber, which contains four square pillars, two on each 
side. The sanctuary is 23^ feet long and 12 wide, 
with a pedestal in the centre, and at the end of it four 
colossal sitting figures, the heads of which are in 
good preservation. " J The outside of this temple is 
magnificent. It is 117 feet wide and 86 high; the 
height from the top of the cornice to the top of the 
door being 66 feet 6 inches, and the height of the 
door 20 feet There are four enormous sitting co- 
lossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except the great 
sphinx at the pyramids, to which they approach in the 
proportion of near two-thirds. From the shoulder to 
the elbow they measure 1 5 feet 6 inches ; the ears, 
3 feet 6 inches ; the face, 7 feet ; the beard, 5 feet 6 

* Page 211. 
t Gau*s Plan, J, B^l^ppi^ p. 213, 
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inches; aerossthe shoulders, 25 feet 4 inches; thdp 
height is about 50 feet, not including the caps, which 
are about 14 feet. There are only two of these co- 
lossi in sight, one is still buried under the sand, and 
tiie other, which is near the door, is half fallen down^ 
and buried also. On the top of the door is a colossal 
figure of Osiris 20 feet high, with two colossal hierogly*^ 
phic figures, one on each side, looking towards it Oa 
the top of the temple is a cornice with hierogljphkSi 
a torus (moulding) and frieze under it Above the 
cornice is a row of sitting monkeys, 8 feet high and 6 
across the shoulders* They are twenty-one in num«< 
ber*. This temple was nearly two-thirds buried under 
the sand, of which we removed 31 feet before we came 
to the upper part of the door. It must have had a very 
fine landuDg place, which is now totally buried under 
the sand. It is situated under a rock about 100 feet 
above the Nile, facing the south-east by east, and 
about one day and a half s journey from the second 
cataract in Nubia or Wady Ualfiu" 

In the sanctuary of this temple we find not a mo* 
nolithbut a pedestal, on which Heeren supposes a 8ar«> 
cophagus once stood, and consequently, he says, we 
ought to consider this rock-hewn place not a temple, 
but a tomb. The door of this temple has upright 
side posts. 

In the sculptures we see the same hero as at Medi-' 
net-Abou, with representations of battles, storming, of 
forts, and triumphal processions 

The name of Ipsambul or Abou-sambul is rather 
puzzling. The prefix Abou might be the Arable 
word which we find in Medinet-Abou. Dr« Rich- 
ardson's suggestion, that the name may be formed 
from such a word as Abocimpolis (supposing this 
place to be the Aboccis of Pliny), is at least ingenious ; 
but it is more probable that the syllable Psam ia the 
* Twenty-two la Gau's Plate, 
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same element thdt we observe in the E^ypddn named 
Psammis and Psammitichus*. 

Since the discoveries made in deciphering* Egyptian 
proper names and titles of kings, vre have, in addition 
to the evidence of antiquity which the structure of these 
rock-cut temples offers, the historical evidence dedud- 
ble from the inscriptions. The name of Ramses ap- 
pears on every part of this temple accompanied with 
the usual titles ; it appears also on numerous other 
monuments of Nubia, at Kalapsch(^, Derri, Girscheh, 
and on several parts of the palaces or temples of Camak 
and Luxor. Though there were several sovereigns 
of the name of Ramses, it is certain that they all 
belonged to that brilliant era when the greatest monu- 
ments of Egyptian art were erected. The tomb or 
temple of Ipsambul may then be considered • as 
coeval . with some of the great Theban monuments, 
as to its present condition and the historical sculp- 
tures on its walls ; though this by no means renders 
it improbable that the beginning of this great excava- 
tion belongs to a still earlier period, and that it was 
enlarged and improved by the great conqueror whose 
name it bears. This was Ramses the Great,' the Se- 
sostris of Herodotus, and Sesoosis of Diodbrus, who 
is distinguished by M. Champollion fropi other kings 
pf the same name by the difierence of his prsenomen 
or title. 

The smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul has been 
more completely examined than the large one. - The 
approach to it is free from sand. The front, which is 
dose upon the river, and 20 feet above the present 
usual level of the water, is 91 feet loiig; the depth 
of the excavation, measured from the centre of the 

* Ipsambul was originally called Kerkis. See the Greek in- 
Hcriptien on one of the colossi, which is coeval with a king Psam- 
mitichus, most probably the one alluded to above.— 'Trans. R« Soc. 
Lit,IiOndoD» 
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front to the extremity of the adytum, is 76 feet. On 
the outside are six colossal figures, about 30 feet 
high, hewn out of the rock, a female figure being 
placed on each side between two male figures. They 
are in the usual attitude of standing colossi, with 
6ne foot advanced before the other. The female 
figures are the same, and are supposed to represent 
Ifiis. The male figure on the right with the horns 
on his head is the representative of Osiris. All the 
male figures are described as having s smaller figure 
on each side, varying from four to six feet in height. 
Similai* figures are said to appear on each side of the 
female statues. The doorway has upright jambs, 
and is ornamented with a broad margin of hierogly- 
phics on both sides and over the lintel. A number of 
cartouches, containing the name and prsenomen of 
Ramses the Great, are cut in numerous places on the 
^uare border that encloses the front of the temple 
like a frame, and on the buttresses between the co- 
lossal figures. A passage leads to the pronaos, a 
room 85 feet by 36^, supported by six square pillars, 
three on each side. Gau's longitudinal section (pi. 
56) shows that those pillars have Isis* heads attached 
to them, which are surmounted, like those of Den- 
derah, by another member of the pillar, the centre of 
which contains a kind of doorway. In other respects 
there are several differences between - this Isis-headed 
pilaster and the capitals of the Denderah pillar, 
though they belong undoubtedly to the same original 
type. The hair that hangs down on each side of the 
Ipsambul Isis* &ce does not terminate in a thick mass 
like the base of a cone, but is curled upwards and 
outwards. From the chamber of six pillars we pass 
into a vestibule, which introduces us to the adytum 
or sanctuary, containing the remains of a sitting 
statue cut in the rock. 

Gau remarks '* that this fa9ade, though cut in the 
pipuntain, displays very distinctly the general cha« 
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racter of the great propyla, of which it presents the 
original form in bas-relief. We easily recognise the 
outline of each of the two parts of the propyla with 
the doorway between them and the appendage of 
the statues, which are so cut out of the rock as to dif- 
fer in no respect from the colossi which at a later 
epoch were placed in front of the propyla. The in- 
terior is in good preservation with the exception of the 
statue placed in a niche in the recess of the sanctuary, 
and it is richly adorned with painted bas-reliefs. The 
principal colour of the figures is yellow ; the ceiling is 
blue (a favourite colour for Egyptian ceilings) ; a bor» 
der of three colours runs all round." 
. It may be argued that if the names of Ramses on 
the great monuments of Thebes are to be considered 
as contemporary with the building of these edifices, 
we may fairly infer that the excavation of Ipsambul 
is entirely the work of this prince, and not of higher 
antiquity than the oldest buil4ings of Thebes. But 
there are still older excavations in Nubia than that of 
Ipsambul. At Derri or Derr, now the chief town of 
Lower Nubia, there is a rock-cut temple (not near 
the river), one of the rudest in Nubia, and the only 
one on the east bank of the Nile, between Phils and 
this place. It has no construction in front *** It shows 
in its marks of age, in the imperfection of its execu- 
tion, traces of the highest antiquity, and of the infancy 
of the art. This infant state is easily recognised in 
all parts of the architecture, and in the remnants 
of the primitive sculpture ; as, for example, the sta- 
tues with their backs to the pillars of the pronaos, 
and that in the niche of the sanctuary, which was 
part of the solid rock. The bas-reliefs of the interior 
walls show, on the contrary, the progress which the 
arts made in the^ interval between the commencement 
and the completion of this excavation.'* It appears 
then that this, certainly one of the oldest monuments 

* Gau, p. 8, 
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of Jjemer Nubia, contains ih itself a history, and a 
progressiYe improvement in the decorations of a 
sacred building. We shall not then be surprised to 
find here also the name of Ramses, who was not only 
an original builder, but an improver and an appro- 
priator of the labours of his predecessors. The pro- 
cession of the ship is represented on the walls of the 
adytum. In this rude rock-cut temple of Derri we 
have the representation of the hero cutting off the 
Briareus' head, as on the propyla of Edfou. The 
figures are considerably damaged, and it is not pos- 
sible from the drawing to make out the whole of the 
details, but there is still enough to show that it is es- 
sentially the same composition as that which we have 
already described at Edfou. We shall have occasion 
to speak of this again when we tra^e it fiirther up the 
river, even as far as the monuments of the antient 
state of Meroe. 

. The temple of Girscheh is exceedingly rude, and 
shows in the style of its clumsy ornaments the infiincy 
of the art of sculpture. The oldest part of this edifice 
is undoubtedly the excavation in the rock, to which a 
propylon and an open court, with pillars, were afiier- 
wards added. Of the rock-^sut chambers, the inner- 
most, which is the sanctuary, contains five groups of 
figures ; one group of four sitting figures is the up« 
permost. The lower groups, of three figures each, 
are standing, and consist of a female embracing a man, 
and another figure which belongs to the group. 
Ueeren conjectures that this sanctuary was in fact a 
tomb for some priestr&milles, which is by no means 
improbable. Similar groups of figures, in a sitting 
posture, cut in the mass of the rock, are found in 
the tombs of Hadjar-Selseleh, in Egypt One of 
these groups, containing three figures, represents a 
man seated with a female on each side of him ; his 
arms are crossed on his breast, while the females 

o3 
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pass one arm behind the male, probably tmifini^ 
their hands. This is undoubtedly a family group, 
like those at Girscheh. (Denon, pi. 76.) This build- 
infi^ also has caryatid pilasters (Gau's section, pi. 28), 
which are similar to, but not quite the same as, those 
which we have described in the great peristyle court of 
the palace at Medinet-Abou. One of them, as it is 
represented in the drawing, does not consist of a single 
piece, like the great Egyptian works of a later period, 
but is formed of flat layers of stone, placed one above 
another, like the ordinary construction of the walls 
of a temple. Nothing can be imagined more clumsy 
or devoid of grace than the legs and feet of this figure. 
The temple of Dandour is classed by Gau, and we 
believe with perfect accuracy, among those Nubian 
temples that belong to the last of the three epochs of 
art, which he thinks he has discovered in the various 
styles of the antient buildings in this part of th« river. 
This temple is of small dimensions. It is a paral- 
lelogram, the fix)nt of which is 2 If feet, and the length 
of the side 43f ; thissproportion between the width and 
the length of the temple is very nearly what .we have 
observed to be the case in some of the Greek temples. 
The building consists of a pronaos, with two pillars 
in front, and two rectangular chambers, one behind 
the other. The view just given is taken from the in- 
terior of the portico, and it shows distinctly the simple 
construction of this part of the edifice, together with 
the doorway, which is in a line with the entrance 
of .the portico, at the distance of about thirty feet. 
Fart of the wall that surrounded the whole building 
is still standing, and an alley appears to have led from 
the gateway to. the river, where there was probably a 
flight of steps, of which we see distinct traces in the 
lemains of some temples. The sacred buildings were 
of necessity placed near the river in Nubia, for the 
sake of the ablutions of the priests, and th^ otfa^r 
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oeremonies of religion in which water was essen* 
tial; for there was no room for tanks or temples 
at any great distance from the stream. In Egypt» 
on the contrary, we often find temples at a con-« 
siderable distance from the river, but then a tank 
was necessary, and the traces of these artificial 
basins are so numerous as to leave no doubt that 
every temple not situated near the Nile must have 
been provided with one of those reservoirs for water, 
so essential both for the purposes of cleanliness and 
t^e ceremonies of the Egyptian religion. In India, 
where we see so many curious points of resemblance 
ip still existing institutions to the antient ritual of 
!l^gypt, there are often great flights of steps leading 
down to the rivers, forming a safe and convenient ap- 
jproach to the sacred stream, in which the pious Brah- 
min, while he makes his ablutions, at once discharges 
a religious duty, and enjoys a healthful recreation. 
Tanks are also as common near a Hindoo pagoda now 
as they once were around the temples of Egypt. 
' The front view of this temple of Dandour reminds 
us of the Greek and Roman temples in antis*, by 
which term is meant a portico of round pillars flanked 
at the angle on each side by a square one, or by the 
wall of the temple being continued as far as the face of 
the portico. It is true the outer lines of the fe^ade of 
Dandour inchne a little towards one another, after the 
propylon fashion ; but still the general resemblance to 
a Greek temple is undeniable. Between the two pillars 
(see Gau, pi. 26) are the remnants of the doorway 
jambs : from the top of the cornice of this doorway to 
the architrave is rather more than one-third of the whole 
height of the pillars. The space between the pillars 
and the sides of the temple has been filled up in the 
usual style with a low wall. The mouldings on the 

* * For an explanation of many architectural terms necessary to 
be understood^ the reader if refecred to the work on Fompeii| 
p. 96, &c« 
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fa^de of the portico are remalrkably large, when we 
compare them with the moderate dimensions of the 
whole building. A profusion of sculptured figures 
cover this portico both outside and inside. On the 
ceiling of the interior, which is divided into several 
parts, \yf lines running in the direction of the temple's 
length, we observe, in the centre compartment, the 
Egyptian vulture, with outstretched wings, holding by 
a ring in each claw, what we take to be a long knife 
or sword. The drawing of this bird, which is one of 
the most picturesque of the Egyptian birds of prey, 
is not very successfully executed either in Cbu's ori- 
ginal plate or our copy. The vulture is often seen 
On the monuments of Egypt in the same attitude, as, 
for example, over a doorway at Medinet-Abou. 

It is impossible not to recognise in the pillars of 
Dandour the mixed Greek and Egyptian form. But 
we observe just below the capital the vertical kind of 
flutings, which are one of the most common orna« 
ments of an Egyptian pillar ; and we see also a se« 
ries of circles or hoops, one under another, which we 
have before noticed when speaking of the portico of 
Ashmounein. Again* the capital is of the Egyptian 
lotus form, at first sight reminding us also of the leafy- 
decorations of the Corinthian capital. There is a pe^ 
culiarity on the front face of the d^, which we have 
not happened to discover in any other temple. We 
allude to a pair of eyes, which are cut upon it, and 
just visible over the round edges of the capital. Be-* 
tween the eyes there is something shaped like an ellip* 
tical ring, but only the upper half is seen in the 
geometrical elevation, and what the termination is we 
cannot tell, nor what it can possibly mean. It occupies 
the place of the nose, but is as little like one as it is 
to the mouth, or any other feature of the face. 

In the back wall of the furthest chamber Gau dis- 
covered a secret hole made in the thickness of the 
wall^ which was probably intended to hold U«B9ur9 
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ftnd to preserve it from the barbarians, who, at 
various periods of Egyptian history, visited !Nubia 
with their fearful ravages* There is a curious story 
in Herodotus of King Rhampsinitus building a trea- 
sure-house, which, it is true, might have been a 
very different kind of thing from this, but still it was a 
stone chamber, in which the money-loving monarch 
intended to keep his wealth safe from robbers. The 
architect, with a due regard to his own interest, con- 
trived it so that a certain stone in the outer wall should 
be moveable, and on his death-bed he left the secret 
to his sons, who soon endeavoured to turn it to profit 
The sequel of this forms one. of the longest tales of 
Herodotus, and we may perhaps say one of the least 
valuable of his Egyptian gleanings. 

We have dwelt thus long on the temple of Dandour, 
because it is of importance to attain some more exact 
notions of the kind of buildings erected in the Nile 
valley, at different epochs in the history of the country. 
Instead of taking everything for genuine Egyptian, 
because it is in £^g;ypt or Nubia, we are now enabled, 
by a more accurate classification of the monuments 
and the aid of the inscriptions, to rectify former in* 
Qorrect notions on the subject, and, in fact, to make a 
real and valuable addition to the history of civilized 
Egypt. Between the rock-cut temples, such as those 
of Derri and Ipsambul, and the buildings of a later 
date, there was an intermediate step that ought to be 
notked. The first architectural attempt in Nubia 
would probably be the improvement of some hole in 
the rock ; or even, if the country possessed no natural 
caves for imitation, the mountains themselves would 
offer facilities for constructing a durable habitation, 
which would be both commodious and cheap. A fur- 
ther step would be, after having got possession of a 
hole, to extend the excavation, to form several cham- 
bei9 separated by the native rock» and when a room 
fA laigw dimenaoDs waa clesi^ed^ to .kftv« squaie 
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pillars for the support of the roof. In the course of 
time the outer front, with the inner walls and pillarS) 
would receive decorations, derived both from the imi-? 
tations of the natural form of the country and the his- 
torical remembrances of the nation. But what a pro- 
digious period must have elapsed between the rudest 
rock excavation, such as Derri was in its primitive 
state, and the highly finished sculptures of the great 
temple of Ipsambul. Between these two epochs it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that porticos, con- 
structed of materials got from quarries, were built in 
front of the original excavations, and that propyla, 
dromi, enclosing walls, colossal statues, and all the 
other appendages of a genuine Egyptian building, 
were subsequently added. We believe there are no 
traces of any obelisks in Lower Nubia, while in Egypt 
we find this important architectural ornament in use 
from the island of Philae as far as the very borders of 
the Mediterranean sea. All the oldest temples of 
Egypt retain most distinctly the characteristic marks 
of the primitive type of an excavation in the rock. 
We trace this in the massiveness of the construction^ 
the flat roofs, the square pillars, and in the proportion 
between the diameter and the height of the irregularly 
rounded column ; for the apparent weight, and the 
real bulk of the overhanging mass in an excavated 
chamber, unavoidably create the impression of a huge 
body ready to fall and crush the occupants. To destroy 
or weaken the impression the architect would make 
the height of the chamber of a suitable proportion 
to the length and breadth, and all the dimensions 
would be small. If he found it convenient to extend 
them, he would relieve the incumbent mass by leaving 
very thick and strong supports of the native rock. 
Again, in the position of the adytum of the constructed 
temples of Egypt, in the care which they took to keep 
it in the most retired place near the extremity of 
the building, with. a single. entnuice aadihickjralte 
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round it — we see the manifest imitation of the rock-* 
cut shrine, accessible only by one passage. 

One of the best and most antient specimens of 
Nubian temples, partly cut in the rock and partly 
formed of constructed propyla, &c. is that of Essaboua, 
on the west bank of the Nile, about lat. 22° 4 5'. * The 
approach from the river to the temple is by an avenue 
of sixteen sphinxes, 30 feet wide ; two colossal figures 
stand near the first pair of sphinxes, with their backs 
attached to pilasters and their faces turned to the river. 
After the sphinxes we come to the propyla, consisting 
as usual of two pyramidal moles, with a high door* 
way between, and the remains of four colossi in front 
of them. This is followed by an open court with 
caryatid pilasters on each side ; and next we come to 
the covered portico, and the sanctuary with the holy 
ship. Behind all this we find some chambers hewn 
in the rock, which must undoubtedly be considered as 
of higher antiquity than all that lies in front of them. 
This temple indeed only wants a pair of obelisks be- 
fore the propylon to make it the complete original of the 
great monuments of Thebes. There are, we believe, 
no traces below the first cataracts of such buildings as 
this at Essaboua ; for the excavated tombs of Thebes 
with their doorways are a different style of art, both 
in the whole design and the execution of the smaller 
parts. May we not then conclude with certainty, that 
the monuments of Nubia, such as Essaboua, the 
small temple of Kalapsche, and others, are of higher 
antiquity than any buildings at Thebes, which them- 
selves are more antient than any others now existing 
in Egypt? 

The traces of a gradual growth in the Nubian tem- 
ples is so apparent that it cannot be denied, and it is 
a fact of too much importance to be dismissed without 
due consideration. It is the very key to the correct un- 

♦G»u^pU42. . 
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derstanding of Egyptian art, and to the formation of 
any rational and consistent sketch of the antient history 
of the country. At Debod, or Debot, on the west bank 
of the Nile, about a dozen miles from Philae, there is a 
temple which Gau considers as a dedication to Serapis 
and Isis. It is neither antient nor magnificent. First 
we observe three gateways placed in a line, through 
which we approach to a pronaos, which has been 
added to and placed in front of a previous construc- 
tion ; and indeed seems never to have been finished. 
This is observable in many Egyptian buildings, and 
is generally attributed to the interruption of the works 
caused by some hostile invasions. But it is equally 
probable that it was occasioned, in some instances, by 
the want of money to complete what was begun on 
too large a scale for the limited means of the dbitrict ; 
an occurrence just as common at the present day as 
ever it could be in Egypt. This temple of Debod, 
with its incomplete pronaos, was in its origin a small 
isolated chapel, or perhaps a tomb, around which 
other buildings grew up with the wants of the increas- 
ing population. The same &ct is observable in the 
general history of religious edifices; an altar, a 
chapel, or a tomb of some pious personage, was the 
kernel of a larger building. The sanctuary of Debod 
contains two granite monoliths, with niches cut in 
them. From the entrance to the temple an avenue 
led right down to the river, which probably was ter- 
minated by a flight of steps to answer some of the 
purposes already mentioned, and also to form a quay 
where passengers might conveniently land. 

Another origin may be assigned to some of the 
Nubian and Egyptian templei^. On an elevation at 
Gartaas, on the west bank of the Nile, there stands a 
small temple, which the boatmen on the river suppose 
to be dedicated to a Mussulman saint, to whom, as they 
pass along the river, they pay their adoration. They 
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do this with respect to other temples also that stand 
near the banks of the Nile *. The boatmen in an* 
tient Egypt formed a caste distinct from all others by 
the nature of their occupation, and it is reasonable to 
suppose they would have certain religious notions of 
their own, and might have patron gods to whom they 
would dedicate temples. We are not meaning to 
assert that this is an important element in the origin 
of Egyptian or Nubian sacred buildings, but still it is 
a consideratiop that ought not to be overlooked. 
Boatmen and seamen are necessarily a very distinct 
set of people from all others, owing to the peculiar 
habits of their life ; and they are also a superstitious 
race. There is no difference in principle between the 
Egyptian worshipping the shrine of his deity as he 
descended along the banks of the Nile, or shot 
through the cataracts of Syene, and the boatman of 
Uie St. Lawrence bowing down as he passes the 
rapids of that river to the crucifixes planted on its 
banks. In addition then to the causes already enu«^ 
merated, as contributing to the prosperity and popu^ 
lation of antient Syene, may we not, in part, attribute 
the origin of erections on the islands of Philse and 
Elephantine to the physical position of those places 
at the two extremities of the rapids, where the boat^ 
man would wish to propitiate the deity, and to claim 
his protection by some memorial commemorating his 
piety or his fears ? 

This little island of Philae, to describe which com- 
pletely would require a separate essay, is one of the 
richest spots of Egypt in architectural beauty, and one 
of the most instructive as to the evidence of buildings 
being raised in the real and the mixed Egyptian style 
at a period long afler the race of native monarchs had 
ceased to rule. On the propyla of the great temple 
on this island there ar^ some Greek inscriptions, 
which Gw copied. At first we should be disposed 

* Qau;,p. 15. 
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to say that the Greeks cut these characters on the 
&ces of the antient buildings which the Egyptians had 
erected ; but those Greek inscriptions themselves are 
intersected*, and in msuiy -paxts destroyed by figures 
cut upon them, in the true Egyptian style. These 
sculptures then, at least, are posterior to the inscrip- 
tions, and prove that the native people retained their 
peculiar style of art under the dominion of the Greek 
kings and the Roman emperors ; which, indeed, we 
are able to show from the consideratipn of their de- 
tached sculptures, in full relief, — a subject which is 
reserved for a separate chapter. There is no decisive 
evidence in the fact of these Egyptian sculptures being 
cut upon the Greek inscriptions, which will show that 
the temple itself is altogether of late construction ; but 
it may be so in part, as it consists of an adytum, and 
many other chambers in the rear of the building, 
preceded by a kind of portico with propyla, and this 
again preceded by a large court with a row of pillars 
on each side ; and again, on each side beyond these 
pillars, there is a number of small apartments. The 
two great propyla, which contain the Greek inscrip- 
tions, form the entrance to this court, and are similar 
to those represented in the view of Edfou. They are 
118 feet wide and 54 highf. Still in front of the 
large propyla there is a gallery 250 feet long, with a 
row of columns on the right and left The whole of 
this court or gallery seems of less antiquity than the 
temple ; and the columns on the right hand, which 
seem part of the edifice, appear never to have been 
completed, and are not so old as those opposite to them. 
These right-hand columns serve as a corridor to a 
number of cells which lie still further to the right of 
them, and in the direction of the gallery's length* 
But there is still another part of this temple that is 
deserving of notice. To the entrance angle -of the 
* Gau*s Appeodix of Greek lascriptions^ |>1* 11* 
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left-hand side of the gallery, there is a pseudd-perip*- 
teral temple attached, but not lying with its axis in 
the saine direction as that of the gallery, which itself 
also is not in the same direction as the axis of the 
great court of the temple. The columns of this pe- 
ripteral temple are engaged in a wall to one-tliird of 
their height ; and the capitals, which are of the calyx 
or cup form, are also surmounted with the quadruple 
Isis-headed capital of Denderah. This column has, in 
fact, two capitals, above which there is an architrave 
and cornice, but no covering to the building, which 
is hypaethral. It has two doorways opposite to one 
another, and without lintels. 

There is a curious effect of light and shade pro- 
duced by the position of the remains of PhilaB near 
the Tropic of Cancer. As the sun approaches his 
northern limit and rises higher in the heavens, the 
shadows from the bold projecting cornices and mould- 
ings sink lower and lower on the broad surface of the 
walla, till at last, when the sun has obtained his great- 
est elevation, the vertical walls remain in deep shade, 
forming a striking contrast with the blazing bright- 
ness that is cast over every surrounding object *. 

Gau asserts that the Greeks, afler their occupation 
of Egypt, never did intermingle their style with that 
of the country. In this passage we believe he is 
speaking of sculpture, but we do not admit that he is 
right even in this limited acceptation. He seems to 
allow that there was some arclutectural intermixture, 
but only in what he calls the arrangement (Jta disposp- 
tion} ; for example, there is a small Isis temple near 
the court of the great temple of Phils, and another 
in jthe island of Elephantine which remind us of the 
Greek peripteral temples, i. e. the cella surrounded 
with columns on the four faces. These he consi- 
ders as clear imitations of Greek buildings. But we 
may juai as fairly say they were buildings erected 

•Rittei, 
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hy the Greeks with some varieties which they thought 
worth adopting from the native forms. It is this 
pseudo-peripteral temple of Philffi which contains in 
its capitals the forms of the lotus-leaf intermingled 
with the volutes of the Ionic column. 

But there is still another specimen of a very small 
Isis temple on the island of Philse, which is undoubt* 
edly Greek in the arrangement of its parts. It is 
amphuprostyle and in antia, i. e. each front contains 
two round pillars placed between the rectangular abut- 
ments, in which each side of the building terminates. 
There is only a single chamber in it, about 11^ feet 
long by 8 wide, with a doorway at each end opposite 
to one another. 

That this building was erected by the Greeks is 
hardly matter of doubt A conquered nation like the 
Egyptian would not adopt the architectural models of 
the conqueror, for they could not possibly know what 
they were, unless they had the opportunity of seeing 
them. But if they did see and copy them, such 
models must have existed in the country ; and some, at 
least, must have been erected by the Greeks under the 
dynasties of the Ptolemies. It is however rather curious 
that with the exception of the Greek remains of Alex- 
andria, and those of Antinoe, which belong to the age - 
of Adrian, we know of only two or three existing 
buildings of small dimensions, which were in the 
pure Greek style. It is not likely that the Greeks, 
who became very numerous in Egypt, and were 
found all over the country, should erect no large 
temples in the Thebaid or in the neighbourhood of 
Philae ; or if ever they did build any of a size propor- 
tionate to the splendid monuments of their native 
country, and those of the new capital Alexandria, it is 
quite incredible that no traces of them should remain. 
\Ve conclude then that the Grecian style is distinctly 
visible in several of the monuments of Philae, apd « 
that tbier art, combined with Egyptian ideas, prescribe 
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certain ibrms of builduigs hitherto not seen in Egypt* 
Unless, perhaps, w6 suppose what is by no means 
improbable, that from the time when Amasis permitted 
the Greeks of Asia and Europe to build temples to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo, at Kaucratis, we may date 
the growth of a new style of architecture, indicating a 
union of Greek and Egyptian religious notions which 
would be accompanied by a corresponding character in 
the sacred buildings. But whatever opinion may be 
formed as to the intermKture of Greek and Egyptian 
forms, we know, at least, that temples dedicated to the 
deities of the country continued to be built under the 
Ptolemies and the Roman emperors. Indeed the 
long hieroglyphical inscription copied* from some 
part of the great temple of Phils, and containing the 
names of a Ptolemy and Cleopatra, could hardly com- 
memorate anything ]ess than the building or the 
enlargement of this edifice. Gau found inscriptions 
on the enclosure of a temple at Gartaas in Nubia, which 
proved a building to have been erected here as late as ' 
the iirst half of the third century of our era« 

We cannot terminate this chapter better than by 
quoting the opinions of this careflil observer on the 
general effect produced by an Egyptian temple. " The 
effect of the Egyptian temples is, in general, imposing ; 
their appearance is magnifident. But this results 
more from the simplicity of their divisions than firom 
their real magnitude. Some are of opinion that 
Egyptian architecture may fairly be blamed for being 
too massive and heavy ; but to form a proper judgment 
we ought to view the monuments of Egypt in connec- 
tion with the scale of the country. We ought to see 
them surrounded by those immense deserts which, 
presenting no character but monotony and extent, still 
ppssess that of grandeur. In the midst of such locali- 
ti^ it was necessary that the effect of the monuments 
should be in harmony with them : all small subdivisions 

* Burton's Excerpta* 
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would havie appeared mean. Those columns of an enor* 
mous diameter, those doorways beyond all usual size, 
and the lofty propyla, are perfectly in unison with the 
places which surround them. In feet, this uniformity of 
nature explains, still better than the unchangeable rules 
of Egryptian religion, the general resemblance in cha- 
racter which we observe in the edifices of this country. 

" Besides the characteristic of magni/lcence, the 
monuments of Egypt present to the architect examples 
of beautiful arrangement and skilful symmetry. But 
there is nothing, in my opinion, which can be con- 
sidered as a model of taste or as a classical study to 
the professors of architecture. An exception may per- 
haps be made in favour of sculpture, but only so far as 
regards the art of appropriating forms borrowed from 
nature. As to Egyptian painting, it was in so low a 
condition as not to deserve any notice as a work of art." 

If there is any part of the above extract which 
would require a little modification, it is probably the 
last sentence on painting. The British Museum con- 
tains specimens well calculated to make us deny 
Gau's position in its full extent. 

We will not follow this judicious critic, who appears 
to us to have described so truly the leading features 
of Egyptian architecture, in his remarks on the want 
of taste which modem builders oflen display in their 
appropriation of antieht forms. This metropolis is 
rich in such examples. Parts which taken singly 
might please by the beauty of their form and propor- 
tions, ornaments once in unison with other localities 
and different religious ideas, minuteness of detail 
hardly visible because it is out of place, materials solid 
and durable, and ma«rnitude more than sufficient for 
the most wonderful display of antient art, are some* 
times all combined to form, at enormous expense, a 
building that every one discovers to be inconvenient, 
and no one will venture to call beautiful. 
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CHAPTEa YIIL 

THE MONUMENTS OF UPPER NUBIA* 

About twenty-six geographical miles south of Ipsam- 
bul, is the second cataract of the Nile, known by the 
name of Wady Haifa, N. L. 2 1° 50'. The enterprising 
spirit of modern travellers has passed over this re- 
mote boundary, and opened to us a new field for 
historical inquiry in the monuments of Upper Nubia. 
For here we still find the same style of building that 
we have already described, and still we feel impelled 
to ascend the mysterious stream, to trace the course 
of arts and civilization still iUrther towards their 
origin. 

At Semneh, there are remains on both sides of 
the river. On the west side, a hill which overhangs 
the Nile is crowned with a small temple of sand- 
stone, that bears some resemblance to one on the 
island of Elephantine, being of a pseudo-peripteral 
character. The hieroglyphics are rude, and in parts 
unfinished. The sacred ship is sculptured here also 
in the interior of the temple, a symbol that we must 
not lose sight of in our ascent up the river to the 
antient Meroe. The ceiling of the chamber is painted 
blue. Notwithstanding the evidence of antiquity 
which this building is said to ofier,we cannot hesitate 
in referring its present form to the same age as the 
peripteral temples of Phils. Ruppel describes the 
pillars which support the front of the cella as fluted, 
and without base or capital. Another temple of 
much larger dimensions is found at Amara, on the 
east bank, but only the shafls of six or eight pillars 
of the pronaos remain, which are of calcareous stone. 
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This is an uncommon occurrence in the antient build- 
ings of this country, which were constructed of sand- 
stone, at least in Upper Egypt. Burckhardt* con- 
jectures this temp]e of Amara not to be of high anti- 
quity, but to be a copy of that at Philse. Ruppel 
remarks that in his Journal he has marked these pil- 
lars as being of sandstone. They are eight according 
to him, forming a double row. There are no traces 
either of a stone-roof or stone-walls about this temple. 
But the most interesting monument between the 
second and third cataracts, is the temple of Soleb, 
which stands on the west bank of the river, and about 
400 yards distant from it, in lat 20*' 25'. Mr. Wad- 
dingrton is, we believe, the first traveller who has 
given a description of this edifice. " f There is an 
entrance exactly opposite the gate of the temple, on 
each side of which two walls lead up to the remains 
of two sphinxes : one, which is grey granite, has the 
ram's head, and is six feet in length ; the other is so 
much broken as to be nearly shapeless. Further on 
is the beginning of a flight of steps leading to the 
temple ; two other sphinxes have been posted in front 
of it, of which there remains a part only. The front 
'of the portail, which is far from perfect, is about 175 
feet long; the width of the staircase before it, 57 feet. 
The first chamber is 102 feet 6 inches in breadth, by 
88 feet 8 inches in depth : round three sides of it, 
runs a single row of pillars, and at the farthest end 
has been a double row, making in all thirty columns, 
of which seven are still standing and perfect : the 
diameter of their base is 5 feet 7 inches, and their 
height about 40 feet. They are inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics only. The space between them and the wall 
of the temple has been covered with a roof, which is 
now fallen in." This is evidently a peristyle court, 

* p. 60. 
t Waddington's «t|d Hftabary'f Trtv«ls, p. 28Q, 
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if its diipensions are correctly given, atid ought not 
to be called a chamber. It is impossible from the above 
description .to make out the arrangement of the pil- 
lars, but the most probable one is, that the three lines 
of parallel columns in the breadth of the building 
contained each eight pillars, reckoning those at the 
angles. The pillars at each skie will then be six in 
number, if we reckon again those at the angles. The 
whole number of thirty is thus accounted for. It is 
curious that this court should be so similar in chli- 
racter to the great peristyle court of Medinet-Abou, 
which we have already described. It agrees with it 
in having its width greater than its length, in having 
a row of pillars round three sides, and a double row 
on the fourth side, which was the one nearest to the 
adytum of the temple. Besides this court there must 
have been a second one leading out of it, for the 
second chamber is described as having a single row of 
twenty-four columns around it, no mention being made 
of any other, though some traces of a central row of 
columns would probably have been discovered, had 
there ever been a roof to this court. Mr. Wadding* 
ton describes the dimensions of the adytum as ver^ 
difficult to make out, as no part of the side-walls can 
be traced, and only a few feet of the posterior one. 
" It has, however," he says, " clearly contained twelve 
pillars, of which three are still entire, except the capital 
of one.'' But the ^t of their being twelve pillars will 
prove that this was not the adytum, but either an hy-» 
postyle room, or the pronaos itself The sculptures 
on the temple are described as being in the very best 
style, though in some parts they have been left un« 
finished. " Jupiter Ammon,*' says Mr. Waddington, 
** appears twice among the remaining figures, and to 
him I suppose the temple to have been dedicated* 
This temple ajQbrds the lightest specimen I have seen 
of Ethiopian or Egyptian itfchiteotuie. The siuid<« 
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Stone, of which most of the pillars are composed, is 
beautifully streaked with red, which gives them from 
a Uttle distance, a rich and glowing tint. The side 
and posterior walls have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the roof has everywhere fallen in ; so that there 
remains no ponderous heaps of masonry to destroy 
the effect of Eleven beautiful and lofly columns. We 
seemed to be at Segeste, at Phigaleia, or at Sunium." 

From description only, unaccompanied with minute 
details by the pencil, it would seem impossible to form 
any exact idea of the relative antiquity of this temple» 
The proportion between the diameter and height of the 
pillars in the peristyle court, is somewhat less than it 
would be in one of the Theban columns ; especially if 
those pillars at Soleb are of the usual Eg^tian form, 
growing narrower as we approach the lowest part 
of the shaft Mr. Waddington does not make any 
other remarks on the form of the pillars, and we can 
only infer that their general appearance is more slen- 
der, and consequently, in proportion, more elevated 
than that of the antient Egyptian column. Ruppel's 
description of the same remains will perhaps aid us 
in forming a more exact notion of them. 

" * About half an hour south of the village of Soleb, 
on the west side of the Nile, there are considerable 
remains, called by the natives Gorganto. In all pro- 
bability these ruins were once a royal residence, as 
the plan which can easily be made out, is altogether 
different from that of other Egyptian temples ; the 
entrance of this building is turned to the east, some 
few hundred steps fi*om the Nile. All its parts fol- 
low one another regularly along one axis. The front 
part is a massive wall, containing a court 192 feet 
long and 107 broad ; here there are two lion-sphinxes 
of granite, with outstretched paws, near the entrance, 

* RUppel; p. 81. He uses French feet, which may be turned 
into fiogtUb very nearly, by adding one-eleventh. 
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Th6 first court is terminated by two prismatic towers 
(propyla), leading to a second court, which is about 
76 feet deep, 92 wide, and ornamented all round with 
a row of colossal pillars. On the west side a double 
row of pillars form a kind of peristyle. After this we 
come to a second court of the same width as the pre- 
ceding, and 86 feet deep. A colonnade runs round 
its inner wall. In the north-western angle there is a 
small door, which leads to no particular chamber. 
The palace ends in a chamber 40 feet deep and 54 wide, 
with a flat roof, once supported by twelve colossal pil-» 
lars. The capitals have their decorations in imitation 
of palm-branches; and in the pillars of both the courts 
the type is that of trunks of palm-trees tied together^ 
as in the great temple of Luxor. There are hiero- 
glyphics on the pillars and architraves, well cut, but 
not very numerous. The whole building is much 
damaged ; of the seventy pillars which once orna- 
mented it only nine remain, standing in different places. 
The material of all the parts is sandstone. Near the 
palace is a small mole in the Nile built of large 
blocks of freestone." When we add to this descrip- 
tion the ^t that the name of Ramses the Great is 
found on this temple, we obtain a probable inference 
as to its high antiquity ; and this conclusion we may 
apply to enlarge our conceptions of the extent of the 
Sesostrid empire, and the architectural taste of its 
monarchs. Perhaps in no country of the world so 
readily as in Egypt, do we recognise the natural types 
which man has applied to the purposes of architec* 
tural use and ornament. Every traveller, whose eye 
has been accustomed to measure and compare, detects 
without any difficulty in the varied forms of Egyptian 
capitals and pillars, the few simple and graceful 
models which nature ofiers for imitation on the banks 
of the Nile* 
At Sesce, or Sasef, on th^ west bank of the Nile, 

VOL. I. Q 
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about twenty-two geographical milesfurther soutb than 
Soleb, Mr. Waddington found four pillars covered 
with hieroglyphics, standing amidst the ruiDS of i 
temple. These pillars are 18 feet in height and 5 in 
diameter, and formed of a hard sandstone. The 
pedestal is of a cyUndrical form, such as we observe 
in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings. So great 
a difference in the proportions of these two columns 
would seem to indicate some difference in their age^ 
which is well deserving of further examination. We 
should not omit to mention that on this part of the 
river between Soleb and Amarah, near a place called 
Sheik Selim,* there are pillars with an Isis' face on 
two sides of the capital. This particular type we have 
now found frequently repeated in Eg^tian temples^ 
with some variations— from the ruins of Bebek in the 
Delta, nearly as far as the 20th degree of latitude. 
We shall presently trace this form still higher up the 
river. Ruppel considers this temple wiUi the Isis* 
headed capital, not to be older than the Ptolemaic 
age, judging from the style of the sculptures. We 
have not enumerated all Uie remains that are fpund 
on either side of the Nile, below the third Nile oata* 
ract, because it is only our object to trace those forms 
of architecture and sculpture which have characterized 
all the buildings of the Nile valley ; and we have said 
enough to show that as &r south as lat 20^ there is 
one unbroken connected chain. 

Near a little island called Tumbus (lat. 19^ 43')^ 
and on the east bank of the Nile, Ruppel observed 
the red granite show itself; and here also he saw a 
colossal statue of this material in a g^od Egyptian 
style. The lefl foot, as usual, is advanced forwards : 
the head and face are mutilated : the hands, which 
grasp a short cylindrical staff, rest on the hips — ^a 
striped garment is thrown round the loins— ^bracelets 

* fiuppeli p. 80, 
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and nsoklaoes appear as ornaments. The whole height 
of the statue is 12 feet. Still further up the river, 
within the limits of Dongola, Mr. Waddington saw 
two colossal statues of grey granite, one 22 feet 6 
inches, uid the other 23 feet 5 inches high, but 
broken at the middle. A small statue, about 5 feet 
in height, was placed in front of the latter. Nothing 
could be more in the true Egyptian style than figures 
of these dimensions, with a smaller one, according to 
custom, placed near them, probably for the sake of 
producing an effect by the contrast, and giving a mea- 
sure of the colossal magnitude. Another statue, with- 
out a head, and of black granite, was lying near the . 
two colossi. Hieroglyphical characters were also 
observed on its feet, which we hope some future tra- 
veller may have the opportunity of copying. Riippel's 
description of these statues is more minute, and, in 
some respects, different from that just given. They 
are found, he says, about the middle of the great island 
Argo (lat. 1 d*" 20') lying in front of a temple which 
has been reduced to sudi a heap of ruins by human 
violence, that it is impossible to make out the plan. 
Each statue* is 20 feet 9 inches long, French measure, 
including the base, which is 17 inches thick ; and the 
sculpture is in the genuine Eg^tian style. These 
statues have been mutilated in several parts by vio- 
lence ; one of them has lost both his arms, and the 
other is split across the breast. 

The material is a granite containing large pieces 
of flesh-coloured feldspath, which is the predominant 
component part ; the brown mica is in the smallest 
proportion. There are no hieroglyphics on either of 
these figures. They are in the usual attitude of 
Egyptian standing colossal figures, with the left 
foot advanced, and the arms hanging down by the 

* P. 84. Both these figures are represented in Riippel's 
dntwiag. 
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side. The hand is closed around a short cylindrical 
mass or straight stick. The colossus, which has lost 
its arms, shows by the broken surface, that they were 
attached to the body just as in the other statue. An 
example of this we may observe in the colossal arm 
of the Museum, which belongs to the large head that 
stands opposite to the Memnon. The arm, indeed, 
in this Museum specimen, by its being stretched out 
in a straight line, shows that it must have hung down 
along the body ; and this is confirmed by observing 
that the inner side of it retains part of the broken 
rim which originally held it close to the whole mass. 
These colossi of Argo rest with their backs against 
a six-inch thick column, which runs the whole length 
of the body, to the top of the cap; and in this, as 
well as in the ornamental parts, they resemble com- 
pletely the great statues of Egypt and Nubia, though 
they are described by Ruppel as much inferior to their 
colossal brethren of the north, both in soilness of 
expression and the degree of finish. 

These statues wear the high cap which we see so 
often on the caryatid pilasters of Egypt ; the sacred 
serpent rises on the forehead. A bandage passes 
down the cheek on each side, holding the cap under 
the chin, to which is attached the usual representa* 
tion of the beard. On the statue, whose arms re- 
main, we observe a bandage or ring around the upper 
part of the arm above the elbow, and also round 
the wrist. A chain formed of large elliptical-shaped 
rings hangs round the neck ; and a kind of upper 
vest is seen on the neck fastened over the shoulders 
by straps like suspenders. The legs below the knee, 
and for a short distance above, are bare; one of the 
statues (that without the arms) has broad bands or 
rings around the ankles. Round the loins of this 
latter figure, is a kind of shirt fastened by a belt tied 
yf'iih a knot, and one part overlapping the other. 
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The shirt on the other figure is in folds, of which 
one end'lappet hangs down between tiie thighs 
almost as &r as the knees. On the right foot of the 
last-mentioned statue there is a small figure of 
IJarpocrates standing (3j^ feet high), with a long 
Ipck of hair hanging down the right side of his face, 
his hand on his lip, and the two ram's horns on his 
head surmounted by a couple of the usual feather* 
like ornaments. 

The few remains of Dong^la Agusa on the east 
bank of the Nile, lat 18° 15', show that the Christian 
worship was once established in this place. These 
granite columns and capitals, ornamented with crosses 
and lilies, mark the epoch to which this edifice 
belonged, and express, with more certainty than the 
evidence of books alone, a fact not without interest 
in the history of this barbarous country. 

At Mount Barkal, which lies about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Nile, in lat. 18° 2b\ 
we find the remains of numerous buildings, some 
of which undoubtedly are of high antiquity. In the 
name of Merawe, a place not far from the remains 
of Barkal, we see the traces of the antient name 
of Meroe, but that this was not the Meroe of the an- 
tient geographers is certain. The district and town 
of Meroe lay south of the point where the main 
eastern and western branches of the Nile united, and, 
consequently, south of Merawe. Whatever antient 
site may correspond to that of Mount Barkal, it is 
certain that there was once a city here, whose remains 
prove it to be an antient establishment of priests who 
professed a kindred worship to that of Egypt. The 
temples lay between the mountain and the river. 
One* of them has been full 450 feet in length and 
159 in breadth. Two rams of granite, the emblems 

* Cailliaud*s Voyage k Meroe, 1823, pi. 64. contains a plan 
ofthisteinplOy wbicb KUppel says, is not so correct as his owa. 

q3 
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of Ammon, lie in front of the chief entrance, and 
once probably formed part of an avenue like those 
leading to the temple of Ammon at Thebes. 

" The peculiar form of Mount Barkal," says RQp- 
pel*, " must have fixed attention in all ages. fVom the 
wide plain there rises up perpendicularly on all sides, 
a mass of sandstone near 400 feet high, and about 
25 minutes in circuit, llie unusual shape of the 
mountain must have become still further an object 
of curiosity, from tlie phenomena with which it is con- 
nected. The clouds, attracted from all around to this 
isolated mass, descend in fruitful showers ; and hence, 
we need hardly wonder if in antient times, it was be- 
lieved that the gods here paid visits to man, and 
held communion with him. Temple rose after tem- 
ple, and who can say how far many a devotee came 
to ask advice of the oracle ? Is not even the modern 
name of the place, Barkal, nothing more than a cor« 
ruption of the Greek word ' oracle?' " 

The fidelity of description which appears to charae* 
terise Ruppel, makes amends for the blunders which 
he not unfrequently commits, when he ventures to 
use a Greek or Roman word. His etymology of the 
name Barkal will gain few converts, particularly 
among those who do not believe ' oracle' to be of Greek 
derivation. 

The great temple of Mount Barkal is one of the 
most striking monuments south of Wady Haifa. The 
length of its axis is near 500 feetf; and the entrance 
is formed by two massy propyla, each about 65 
French feet long and 40 thick. A doorway, 13 feet 
wide, leads between these propyla to a spacious 
court 126 feet long, which appears to have had a 
colonnade round it. A second set of propyla, of 
the same length as the first, but only 21 feet thick, is 

* p. 86. 
f 500 feet in the ground-plao, all but four or fivefeet^ 
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followed by another court 146 feet long, terminated 
by eighteen* massive pillars, which probably once 
supported a flat stone roof. A great number of other 
chambers follow in succession, offering altogether the 
complete plan of an Egyptian temple north of the 
cataracts of Assouan. 

In one of these chambers, the fourth division of the 
temple following the line of the axis, which Ruppel 
calb the adytum, though, in our opinion incorrecdy, 
he found an altar of grey granite, 4 feet 9 inches 
square at the base. The sculptures have been exe- 
cuted with great care, and narrow stripes of hiero* 
glyphics run round it. The centre bas-reliefs on two 
sides represent two figures &stening together lotus 
stems in . the form of an altar, on which there are 
royal names enclosed in the usual shields or car- 
touches. 

Mr. Waddington and Ruppel describe the remains 
of two temples at Mount Barkal, as partly excavated 
in the rock, and partly constructed, like those of 
Girscheh and Seboua. This fact can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition of these temples at Barkal 
being Btill older than those in Nubia, for we can 
hardly imagine, when we take all the facts together, 
that the Egyptian style of building originated in 
Nubia and spread upwards- towards Abyssinia, and 
downwards into Egypt. In the Nile valley below the 
cataracts, we observed that a small temple to Typhon, 
the evil deity, is often found near a larger one con- 
secrated to a more beneficent object of adoration. 
There is a Typhonium near the temple of Isis, at 
Benderah, and one also near the larger temple of 
Edfou. At Barkal also we have the remains of a 
Typhonium in one of the two temples just alluded to, 
or rather the remains of a temple jointly belonging 

* Eighteen pillars in RUppel's plan, ]but twenty-eight in hi« 
description* 
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to Ins and Typhon. Eight of the pillars in the 
court of this temple have square capitals with the 
Isis head*, on two sides, surmounted by the temple 
doorway as on the capitals at Denderah; but the 
upper member Lof this capital difibrs. somewhat from 
that of Denderah, while it is exactly the same as that 
on the square pillars of the pronaos of Ipsambul. We 
may call this a temple of Typhon, bepause the figure 
of this ugly deity appears several times at fUll length, 
forming . a caryatid pilaster, and we shall presently 
notice another instance where Isis and Typhon are still 
mor^ closely in partnership. : The sculptures iil the 
adytum of this temple are in high relief and painted 
yellow and blue. On one of the walls, among <five 
figures of deities, we jneoogmse Isis and Ammon. 
. East.of this Typhoniumt 'W^ the jruins of a large 
building of freestone ; and still further, south-east, an 
extensive palace made of burnt brieks. It \B entirely 
destroyed, only a few of the chief walls rising about a 
couple of feet above the heaps of earth. It wns be- 
fore the northern entrance of thi^ building that Rtippel 
saw the two lions of red gmnite, which Lord Prudhoe 
brought to England in 1^32.. One of them the Ger* 
man traveller describes as b^ng broken into several 
pieces, when he saw it. 

Th^ following is Ruppefs description of the drawing 
which he has given of one of these lions ;--r 

" This beautiful lion of flesh-coloured granite, to- 
gether with its pendant, ornamented both sides of the 
entrance to a palace at Barkal. It is altogether in 
the Greek*Egyptian style, since it was only, under the 
influence of foreign art that the sculptor allowed him- 
self tp give to animals an attitude which w^ not an 
immediate copy of a profile. This lion t ^^^ts on his 
left side, with his head turned to the right, and the 

* Cai!li»ud, pi. 67. Riippel, p. 87. 
t Ruppe]; p. 89, % The one that he has 4rsaB. 
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paws also lying on this side crosswise. The nose, in 
proportion to the rest of the body, is rather too short : 
around the head, and extending under the chin, there 
is a kind of ruff, probably intended to express the hair 
of the mane. On the breast is a broad shield, in the 
middle of which are two hieroglyphic inscriptions, in- 
closed in rings, supposed to be names of kings. I 
have accurately copied them ; and I leave it to those 
versed in such matters to determine, from these data, 
the probable epoch to which these lions belong. The 
whole body of the lion rests on a nine-inch thick 
plinth, which under the head of the lion has rectangular 
corners, but at the back part is rounded. A border 
of hieroglyphics has surromided the plinth, but they 
are now altogether illegible. The length of this lion 
is 6 feet 9 inches, and its height 3 feet 7 inches." 

As Rilppel lays no claim to be a draughtsman, we 
cannot blame him for giving the best copy that he 
could of these curious specimens of art; but his 
dravnng, though it shows the attitude and general 
character of these lions, fails altogether in conveying 
an adequate idea of their merits. It makes the animal 
stiff, and sitting bolt upright on his pedestal, whereas 
he is reclining in an easy natural manner, with his 
hind quarters loose and relaxed, the leg that is visible 
being stretched out nearly parallel to the body, but 
at some distance from it. The chest, the full deep 
shoulder, the expression of the ribs, and the contour 
of the back, are all strongly marked, and replete with 
energy. The animals are fleshy and muscular. Al- 
together they convey what was probably intended— 
the expression of strength in a state of the most com- 
plete repose. 

The animal which is lying on his right side is 
better preserved than the other about the haunches ; 
the stone is more highly polished, and it is a better 
specimen of sculpture, though the two were, no doubt. 
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intended to form a pair. The material is a ppranite, 
oontaining large pieces of red feldepath, with black 
mica and quarts. It came probably fVom the quar* 
ties of TumbuB, and is exactly like the material of 
the altar in the Museum, No. 2. 

The border of hieroglyphics on the plinth of that 
which Rdppel describes, is by no ftieans altogether 
illegible. Where the stone is not broken they can be 
made out very well. The owl is well cut, and also the 
Egyptian vulture on the front face of the plinth, but 
the head of the latter is gone. On the flat surface of 
the upper end of the plinth two camels' heads are out 
exactly in the style in which they appear on the 
obelisks and on the Museum frieze. From a carefnl 
inspection of these sculptures, it is impossible to resist 
the impression that they belong to an early age. 
They are somewhat rude, but vigorous and ex- 
pressive. On the flat part of the plinth alluded to 
Uiere is a cartouche perfectly distinct. It contains 
exactly the figures that appear in the preenomen of 
the great Memnon statue, and the Museum figure of 
black breccia; but their arrangement is different. 
The disk, instead of being placed over the head of the 
seated figures, is placed over the bowl, and both of 
them are to be read before the figure. This cartouche 
is repeated on the fore part of the plinth, and also on 
the back part, with two additional figures between the 
seated deity and the disk and bowl. They are — the 
upper one perhaps the usual leaf-like representation, 
though the stem is rather too long; and the lower one, 
a semicircle resting on its diameter. It should be re- 
marked, that the way in which this kind of granite 
breaks renders it very difficult to make out those 
characters that are damaged. 

The cartouches on the breast are neither of them 
correctly drawn by Riippel, but we reserve the more 
particuliMr examination of tbem for a future chapter. 
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The lion, which is lying on his light side, has 
hieroglyphics only on the vertical fh)nt face of the 
plinth ; and several of the cartouches have been pur- 
posely damaged, which does not appear to be the case 
with the other, as far as we can judge from the parts 
that are not broken off. This hon also has two car- 
touches on his breast, but not so high up as on the 
other figure. On the plinth the same preenomen 
occurs which we have described on the face of the 
pUnth of the lion which is lying on his left side,, but 
there are two additional figures behind the seated 
deity. Then comes the goose and disk, and then the 
name, which is hardly legible, but possibly may b^ 
deciphered. 

Riippel found a curious monument of antiquity 
between the pillars of the peristyle of the great temple 
at Barkal, of which he has given two drawings. 
" The carefiil execution of this block of blackish 
granite shows the importance once attached to it ; but 
the whole is of so singular a form that it cannot be 
described intelligibly without a drawing. A long 
rectangular block, rounded at one end, with a pro- 
jecting border round the bottom and top, and some 
angular side-projections, serve as a basis to a foot- 
shaped mass. It is only by way of comparison that 
I use the term ' foot-shaped,' since the oval rounding 
where the toes should be, the strange extension on 
each side of the heel, and the arch-formed projection 
firom the end of the heel, form, both singly and col- 
lectively, something so original, that one is inclined « 
to consider the whole as a fantastic design. In the 
upper part this footrshaped block terminates in an 
elliptical surface which shows a violent fracture.** 

There are no hieroglyphic inscriptions on this stone 
except two short ones on the upper surface. Among 
these one shows itself to be the name of a king by 
its elliptical enclosure. The whole stone is 3 feet 
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1 inch long, and 2 feet 5 inches high.- This naihe, 
we have no doubt, is the same as the prsenomen on 
the lions ; but we suspect Rtippel has drawn it rather 
incorrectly. It contains the same deity seated, with 
an eye-shaped symbol over his head, and formed 
simply by two curved lines, making a small angle at 
their intersection ; below the deity the same symbol 
is repeated. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
upper ought to be the solar disk, and the lower the 
bowl. 

Kuppel conjectures that this singular foot at Barkal 
may have some connexion with the story of Perseus' 
sandal, as Herodotus* tells it. *' The people of 
Chemmis, in the Theban nome, have a temple of 
Perseus in their city, and in it a statue of Perseus. 
They say that Perseus often shows himself to theni 
above ground, (or, about the country,) and oHen 
within the temple ; also that one of the sandals which 
he has worn is often found, being about three feet long; 
and when this is the case all Egypt is prosperous.'' 

The Museum contains a sculptured impression of a 
human foot (No. 49), about 16 inches long, which was 
found in front of the great Sphinx, and presented to 
the Museum by Captain Caviglia. The Greek cha- 
racters NEK«e are cut on it. What is its precise mean- 
ing we cannot tell. Many nations can display the 
footstep of some antient deity or hero, who has left 
behind him this memorial for future ages to admire. 
Herodotus t beheld with wonder the mighty trace of 
Hercules' footstep on a rock on the banks of the 
Dniester ; and modem heroes, of a somewhat different 
stamp from the warlike son of Jove, have left their 
footsteps behind for us to tread in, if we choose. 

South-west and north-west of the rock of Barkal 
there are several pyramids of small dimensions; and 

* 11.91. 
t IV. 2. This was also three feet long* 
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again at a place called Nourri, on the left bank, a few 
miles higher up the stream, there is another group 
still more numerous. Most of these pyramids are re- 
markable for having porticos attached to them, which 
seem to be a part of the original construction ; and 
the roofs of some of these porticos have the complete 
arch with the keystone. We shall reserve for another 
occasion the examination of these pyramids, as well 
as others found still higher up the river. 

Gur object in tracing the monuments of Nubia up 
the Nile, is to show that the style of building and the 
decorations which we call Egyptian, are much more 
widely spread than is commonly imagined. Half a 
century ago our knowledge even of the temples of 
Egypt was limited to a few ill-made drawings, from 
which no exact ideas could be formed. Now we have 
before us in the splendid French work on Egypt, in 
Gau's Nubia, and in CailHaud's Journey to Meroe, a 
continuous picture of those architectural remains which 
line the banks of the Nile, from the thirty-first to the 
seventeenth degree of north latitude. The drawings 
of the last-mentioned traveller have thus extended our 
knowledge beyond the monuments of Barkal. The 
.modern town of Chendi, which stands near the Nile, 
N. L. 17^ is probably near the site of the antient 
far-famed Ethiopian metropolis, Meroe. About six 
leagues south of Chendi are the remains of Naga, 
one part of which are near the river, and another at 
some distance from it in the desert. At Naga, near 
the Nile, there are fragments of columns, heaps of 
bricks, and the remains of a temple with a Typho- 
nium. Of the latter building CailUaud's drawing 
shows three pillars, which as far as they are seen 
above the ground are quadrangular, with a rude I sis* 
head on each side, and a figure of Typhon under it. 
The part of the ornament over the Isis* head, which in 

VOL. I. R 
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the column of Denderah contains a templeMoorway, 
is occupied in this pillar of Naga with four or five leaf- 
like ornaments standing erect side by side : in other 
respects it most resembles the Ipsambul pillar. This 
rude Isis' column cannot be considered as posterior 
to those of Egypt or Nubia, nor as an evidence of 
the decline of art in Ethiopia which had been intro- 
duced from another country. It bears upon it all the 
marks of a primitive age ; the square column resembles 
in character those in the rock-cut temples ; and the 
sculpture is not an attempt to imitate and refine upon 
the pure forms of a better age, but is a coarse and 
genuine effort of some original artist. We have thus 
traced one of the most common of all the sacred forms 
of Egypt as far as the antient Meroe, and whatever 
explanation we may assume of the symbolical forms of 
Egyptian sculpture, the fact is undoubted that a very 
few types multiplied and compounded, and perpetually 
repeated, enter into every part of the sacred sculpture 
of Egypt and Nubia. Isis, according to the mytholo- 
gical story, triumphed over Typhon who had murdered 
her husband Osiris ; and it is possible that this column, 
in which the head of Isis is placed above that of 
Typhon, may be symbolical of the defeat of the mur- 
derer. 

Osiris *, according to tradition, led a colony from 
Ethiopia into Egypt, which received also from the 
parent state the practice of deifying kings, which we 
see perpetually represented on the monuments, together 
with hieroglyphical writing, the usage of embalming, 
the whole sacred ritual, and " the forms of their sculp- 
tures.** Could we have a better confirmation of the 
tradition than the evidence of the Isis^headed pillar 
of Naga ? But we find a distinct mention of Isis as 
one of the iEthiopian deities: — "The people above 

* Diodorus; iii. 3. 
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Meroe worship Isis and Pan, and besides them, Her- 
cules and Zeus (Ammon), considering these deities 
the chief benefactors of the human race." 

The other symbolical form, whose origin we trace in 
the remotest Nubian monuments, is that of Ammon ; 
and here we can do no better than follow Professor 
Heeren in his remarks on the state of Meroe. We 
are now speaking of Naga in the desert, which lies 
about Six leagues east of the Nile. There has been 
one large temple here and a number of smaller ones 
Ijring around it in various directions and at different 
distances. " The remains* of the principal temple show 
cleariy to what deity it was dedicated. An avenue of 
ram statue^, in an attitude of repose, leads to an open 
portico often pillars, fh)m which we proceed through 
another similar gallery to the pylon* Through this 
we advance into a court with eight columns, then into 
a hall, and through a third door into the sanctuary. 
The doors, pillars, and walls of the sanctuary are of 
hewn stone, and the other parts of brick with a coating 
on which traces of paint are visible. The propyla and 
pillars ai^ covered with sculptures, in a high style of 
execution. Those on both sides of the doorway in 
the first pylon are very remarkable. A king and 
queen, with the insignia of power, are welcomed by 
the gods I the queen is received by Ammon with the 
mm's head, the king by the same deity in a human 
form. Above, on the frieze, offerings are brought by 
both of them to the same gods ; below, near the base* 
meni, we see female slaves with vessels from which 
they aire pouring water. The builditig is in the Egyp- 
tiaU style, but of small dimensions. From the entrance 
of the first pylon to the termination of the building is 
about 80 feet. The approach is peculiar in haying a 
double avenue of rams, both before and behind the 
portieo ; and the plan of the whole building seems to 

^ Heereu; MeroCi p. 409* 
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shqff that architecture, at the time when this building' 
was erected, had not reached that perfection which it 
afterwards attained in the temples of Egypt." 

Another and smaller temple to the west contains 
some curious sculptures on each face of the propyla. 
On the left side * we see the hero, with the royal 
serpent on his forehead and with uplifled axe, preparing 
to cut off the heads of a number of captives, whom 
he holds in one hand by the hair : the vulture is hover^ 
ing over his head. It is in fact the same figure as 
that on the left wing of the propyla of Edfou. On the 
right side a female figure, likewise of regal dignity, 
with a large knife in each hand, is going to cut off the 
heads of a number of captives; the vulture is hovering 
over her head also. Both the figures are remarkable 
for the magnificence of their dress ; and though they 
have many characteristics of Egyptian style, they are 
much thicker than the Egyptian form. The female 
particularly is remarkably large from the waist down- 
wards. The height of each figure is 1 1 feet 5^ inches. 
The sculptures near the basement of the portico show 
a series of prisoners with their hands fastened behind 
them, just -as we observe on the Theban monuments. 
In the reliefs of the interior we find the representations 
of the prisoners brought before the deities. " The up- 
per t row contains the five male gods, Ammon with his 
train ; at the head is the god with the lion's head, and 
the ornament of the ram's horns ; behind him, Ammon 
himself; R($, the sun-god; his son Phtha, and again 
Ammon with the ram's head : the lower figures are 
female, the same in number, and at the head of them 
Isis, who is holding fast the group of prisoners that 
has been presented to her. The king in the upper 
row with a train of male attendants, and the queen in 
the lower row with a company of females, present the 
prisoners to the deities. Still more striking is the 
• Cailliaud, pi. 14, 16. f Hecren, p. 410, 
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fbllowing representntipn : — the same god with the 
lion's head and the ram's hornd as an ornament ; but 
with two heads and four arms. This is the only 
representation of this kind on all the monuments with 
which t am acc|uainted, from the source of the Nile 
to its mouth-^he only one also that reminds us of 
Indian combinations/' 

The lion's head on the man's body reminds us of 
the fourth incarnation of Vishnu* which, together with 
eight other^i is represented on a picture in the rooms 
of the London Royal Asiatic Society. The pair of 
ram's horns, however, is, we believe, pure Ethiopian. 
But the double head and double set of arms form 
a most striking cdncidence with the representations 
of the Indian deities. We cannot agree with Heeren 
ib considering these sculptures at Ndga equal to the 
best Egyptian specimens : they seem to us on the con 
trary, boUi clumsy and devoid of that delicacy which 
the best Theban monuments exhibit. But in the re 
presentation of the warrior queen there is something 
peculiar to Ethiopia, which is, probably, as Heeren 
conjectures, a confirmation of what we learn from the 
fragments of Ethiopian history^ that the women some- 
times went to battle, and that a female was not ex-^ 
eluded from the throne. Among the three hundred 
and thirty sovereigns of Egypt, between Menes and 
Sesdstris, Herodotus* mentions one female, whose 
name was Nitocris ; and in later days, also, we read of 
Ethiopian warrior queens t» with the title or name of 
Candftce. It has been no uncommon thing in eastern 
history to find females directing the warlike operations 
of a nation ; and we may therefore venture to class 

• * II. 100. ^'The same," adds the historian, ^ as the name of a 
Babylonian queen." The antlent history of Assyria and Egypt is 
ttiU further invtrtedand eatangled by both claiming a hero, 
MemnoD. 
f Strab. p. 820. 

r3 
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the unknown queen of Naga with the names of 
Semiramis and Zenobia. 

The close connection that at several periods existed 
between Ethiopia and Egypt renders it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to come to any satisfiictory conclusion as to the 
origin of most of the monuments in the neighbourhood 
of Naga. The eighteen monarchs of Ethiopia, whom 
Herodotus* mentions, are all prior to the age of Sesos- 
tris, and it is no improbable hypothesis that they intro- 
duced into Egypt the ritual of Meroe, with the worship 
of Isis and Ammon. A gain, Sesostris at a later period 
conquered Ethiopia, and it is also possible that he in- 
troduced to the upper waters of the Nile those forms 
of architecture and sculpture which, according to some 
theories, were first adopted in Nubia. But we have 
still further evidence of a possible interchange of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian religious systems. The 
dynasty of Manethon contains three Ethiopian sove- 
reigns of Egypt-^Sabakos, Seuechus, and Tirakos, 
whose existence is confirmed by the testimony of the 
sacred records: Tirakos, or Tirhakah, was contempo- 
rary with Sennacherib. Sabakos, whom alone Hero- 
dotus was acquainted with, is said by this historian 
to have evacuated Egypt according to the command 
of an oracle — a fact which is singularly illustrated by 
what we are told of the strict obedience which the 
kings of Ethiopia paid to the superior power of their 
hierarchy. It is possible then that during this Ethi- 
opian conquest of Egypt, the arts of sculpture may 
have been introduced from the lower parts of the 
Nile. But the further examination of the localities 
still inclines to look for the origin at least of the Axn- 
monian worship in the monuments of Ethiopia. At 
El Me^aourah, a valley in the desert, about nine 
leagues south of Chendy, there is a vast ^pllectioii pf 

» II. 100. 
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mins consisting of eight small temples, connected by- 
galleries and terraces, with a great number of small 
chambers. The circuit of these ruins is 2715 feet, 
and the whole was surrounded by a double enclosure. 
The chief temple is in the centre. 

A few hundred paces from this place are seen two 
other buildings, one to the west and another to the east. 
Near the eastern temple there are traces of a large 
tank, protected from the sand by mounds of earth all 
round it, which are probably artificial. This tank 
was doubtless intended for the use of the temples, as 
we have observed to be the case in Egypt, where the 
sacred edifice was not near enough to the river to ren-* 
der the water of the Nile available for religious and 
other purposes. ** ^Though these ruins are so exten- 
sive, all is on a small sciale, the buildings as well as. the 
materials. The greatest temple is only 34 feet long : 
on the pillars are figures in the Egyptian style, others 
in the same portico are fiuted after the Greek &shion. 
On the basis of one I thought I detected the remains 
of a suHiiac. Time and the elements which have de- 
stroyed the antient Saba, seem to have been willing 
to spare the observatory of Meroe. Without making 
excavations it is easy to see the whole plan of the 
building. It is surprising that in all these ruins so 
few hieroglyphics are found. Only the six pillars 
which form the portico of the central temple have 
hieroglyphics ; all the other walls are without scuIp-» 
tures.** 

Heeren conjectures this to be the antient Ammo- 
nium, the original seat of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
whence issued those religious colonies which carried 
civilization, arts, and religion from Ethiopia as far as 
the Delta and the Oasis of the Libyan Desert. This 
hypothesis so &t from being irreconcilable with the 
scanty notices of historical tradition, is in every re*- 
' 4'Cs^iUiaud,(}iiotedby Heeren* 
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9pM confonnable, so far aa to show that Ethiopia 
was the parent of Egyptian ciyilization. But in the 
absenoe of more precise information about these ruinsi 
and through the want of sculptures on theoii we can- 
not come to any positive eonclusions* This stmnge 
irregular eombination of temples and chambers at 
Me9aourah seems to the German writer an additional 
reason for believing this to be the original site of that 
fhr-fiimed oracle, whieh at last found its tnost hallowed 
abode in the wide plaitis of ThebeiSi and oii the 
sand-girt island of the Wady Siwah. 

But we have a story in Oiodoru^ thai serves to 
confirm the notion of these temples at Me9adurah 
being the chief residence of the powerful priest caste 
of Meroe« In Ethiopia, as in antient Egypt, the 
king was bound to a most etrict observance of reli* 
gious rites, and almost every act of his life was pre- 
scribed by the unchangitig laws of the college of 
priestSi But we do not find any traee in Egypt of 
that complete subjugation in which the sovereigns of 
Meroe Were held< For* there* when the priests 
think proper, they send a message to the kingi with 
orders for him to die* The gods» they say^ have 
ootnmunicated their pleasure, and no mortal should 
dispute their cotnmaiids* It seems that for many 
generations the poor kings yielded implicit obedience 
to the will of the priests^ and quietly submitted to 
death* But under Greek iniltteHce in Egypt a new 
order of things arose. In the time of the second 
Ptolemy, the Ethiopians had a king Ergameues, 
who, by some chance or other, had the benefit of a 
Greek education, and was imbued with the know- 
ledge of the Greek philosophy* The hkrarchy, 
which in its origin probably contained the first germ 
of civilizatioUi and wa« the protector of commerce, 
and the friend of social life, now suffered the reverses 
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justly due to its usurped and extravagant tyranny. 
The pupil of the schools of Greece came with a band 
of soldiers to the inaccessible place *, which con- 
tained the golden temple of the Ethiopians ; and he 
massacred all the priests. Like Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, who slew the idolatrous servants of Baal, by 
one vigorous effort he shook off the yoke of su- 
perstition, *' and arranged things according to his 
pleasure." 

To' this or to some similar event we may trace the 
introduction of Grecian art into the state of Meroe ; 
for undoubtedly both the language and the archi- 
tectural forms of this nation were, to a certain ex- 
tent, adopted by the rulers of Ethiopia during, and 
after, the dominion of the Ptolemies in Egypt. At 
Nagat in the desert there is a kind of portico with 
four Greek pilasters, two arched doorways, and an 
Egyptian window between, which is surmounted 
by three winged globes one above another; the 
whole crowned with a cornice, like that on the cap 
of the Memnon's head in the Museum. TIjc two 
pilasters to the right have the echini of the Ionic co- 
lumn just below their capitals. 

There is a remarkable passage in Herodotus} 
which, taken in connection with what we now know 
of the monuments of Ethiopia, amounts almost to. 
historical demonstration of the descent of religious 
colonies from the upper waters of the Nile. " Meroe, 
the parent city of the Ethiopians, is a large city. The 

* This *' inaccessible place" will agree very well with the site 
of Me^aourah. Professor Heeren, whose diligence in tracing the 
Ammonian worship deserves great praise, seems to go a little 
too far in wishing to change the word for temple i^vaof) into 
the word ship {vavf) in this passage of Diodorus, and of Strabo 
(p. 823), who has evidently taken his account from the same 
source. 

t Cailliaud, pi. 13. +11.29. 
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people worship only Zeus and Dionysus (Ammon 
and Osiris), and them they honour greatly. They 
have an oracle of Zeus ; and they make their expe*- 
ditions {aTpaTfvotnai) whenever and^ wherever the 
deity by his oracular answers orders them.** Here we 
have a distinct tradition that the priests of Meroe 
founded colonies in obedience to the vrill of their 
deity ; and we have further evidence that (he Ammon 
worship, which was carried down the Nile, was a 
simpler and purer form of religion than the mon- 
strous combinations that arose below the cataracts of 
Syene« The symbol of Ammon with the ram*s head 
and the procession of the sacred ship, repeated on so 
many monuments of Egypt and Nubia*, are the un 
doubted evidence of at least one form of religion 
(there might be others also) spreading along the 
whole course of the Nile. By the ship we may un-^ 
derstand to be indicated the progress of colonization 
along the river, and with it the diffusion of the Am- 
monian rites | which, in conjunction with the sacred 
form of Isis, rested not from their wanderings till they 
came to the plains of the Delta and the borders of the 
Mediterranean, where a second Diospolis or eity of 
Ammon received the deities of Meroei 

« Id Gitt( pi. 45, we Me fths sbip pointed yelldvr, to represent 
probsbljr the gildiog* 
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Chapter IX. 

IMDIIN TElfPLEI, IIOMCn«ITH TBMPLE8, &C. 

In an earlier part of this volume we alluded to cer- 
tain nwemblanoes between the temples of India and 
Egrypt, and though we think it quite unnecessary here 
to enter into a discussion on any supposed origin of 
these similarities, our subject would be very imper- 
fectly illustrated without some short notice of the 
rock-cut temples of India, and the magpnificent pa- 
godas. 

One of the earliest monumeqts that attracted the 
notice of Europeans was the excavation of Elephanta^, 
situated in a beautiful island of the same name, called 
by the natives Goripura, or Mountain City. This 
island is in the bay of Bombay, seven miles from 
Bombay castle ; it is about six miles in circumference, 
and composed of two long hills with a narrow valley 
between them. 

The island has taken its famitiar name from a co* 
loBsal statue of an elephant, cut out of a detached 
mass of blackish rook unconnected with any stratum 
below. This figure has had another on its back, which 
the old travellers call a young elephant, but which, as 
far as we can judge from the drawing of what remains 
of it, has much more probably been a tiger. The 
head and neck of this elephant dropped off about 
1814, owing to a large fissure that ran up through 
its back. The length of this colossal figure from the 
forehead to the root of the tail was 18 feet 2 inches, 

* Taken from W, Krekine^s description,— Bombay Lit* Trans. 
H 198* 
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and the height at the head 7 feet 4 inches. The re- 
mains of this colossus stand about 250 yards to the 
right of the usual landing-place, which is towards the 
south part of the island. 

After proceeding up the valley till the two moun- 
tains unite, we come to a narrow path, afler ascend- 
ing which there is a beautiful prospect of the northern 
part of the island, and the opposite shores of Salsette. 
*' Advancing forward and keeping to the left along 
the bend of the hill, we gradually mount to an open 
space, and come suddenly on the grand entrance of a 
magnificent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain which rises 
labove it 

" The entrance into this temple, which is entirely 
hewn out of a stone resembling porphyry, is by a 
spacious front supported by two massy pillars and 
two pilasters forming three openings, under a thick 
and steep rock overhung by brushwood and wild 
shrubs. The long ranges of columns that appear 
closing in perspective on every side, the flat roof of 
solid rock that seems to be prevented from falling 
only by the massy pillars, whose <:apitals are pressed 
down and flattened as if by the superincumbent 
weight, the darkness that obscures the interior of the 
temple, which is dimly lighted only by the entrances, 
and. the gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone 
figures ranged along the wall, and hewn, like the 
whole temple, out of the living rock, joined to the 
strange uncertainty that hangs over the history of this 
))lace — carry the mind back to distant periods, and 
impress it with that kind of uncertain religious awe 
with which the grander works of ages of darkness are 
generally contemplated. 

*' The whole excavation consists of three principal 
parts : the great temple itself, which is in the centre, 
and two smaller chapels, one on each side ofthe jpKtit 
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temple. These two chapels do not come forward 
into a straight line with the front of the chief temple, 
are not perceived on approaching the temple, and are 
considerably in recess, being approached by two nar- 
row passes in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, but at some distance from it. After ad- 
vancing to some distance up these confined passes, 
we find each of them conduct to another front of the 
grand excavation, exactly like the principal front 
which is first seen ; all the three fronts being hol- 
lowed out of the solid rock, and each consisting of 
two huge pillars with two pilasters. The two side 
fronts are precisely opposite to each other on the east 
and west, the grand entrance facing the north. The 
two wings of the temple are at the upper end of these 
passages, and are close by the grand excavation, but 
have no covered passage to connect them with it." 

This description of Mr. Erskine is accompanied by 
a plan from Mr. C. Daw ; but even without it, the 
general disposition 'of the excavation will be pretty 
clear. 

From the northern entrance to the extremity of 
this cave is about 130^ feet, and from the east to the 
west side 133. Twenty-six pillars, of which eight 
are broken, and sixteen pilasters, support the roof. 
Neither the floor nor the roof is in the same plane, 
^nd consequently the height varies, being in some 
parts 17 J, in others 15 feet Two rows of pillars 
run parallel to one another from the northern en- 
trance and at right angles to it, to the extremity of 
the cave ; and the pilasters, one of which we have 
described as standing on each side of the two front 
pillars, are followed by other pilasters and pillars also, 
forming on each side of the two rows already de- 
bribed, another row, running parallel to them up to 
the southern extremity of the cave. The pillars on the 
^ast and west front, which have been described as like 

TOL. I, s 
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those on the north side, are also continued aciviss the 
temple from east to west. Thus the ranges of pillafs 
form a number of parallel lines intersecting one 
another at right angles — the pillars of the central 
parts being considered as common to the two sets of 
intersecting lines. The pillars vary both in their sixe 
and decorations, though the diflference is not sufficient 
to strike the eye at first. 

*' They rise to upwards of half their height from a 
square pedestal, generally about 3 feet 5 inches each 
way, crowned at the top by a broad bandage of the 
same shape ; above this, but divided from it by a circu- 
lar astragal and two polygonic fillets, rises a short 
round fluted shaft, forming about a fourth of the 
column and diminishing with a curve towards the top, 
where a circular cincture of beads binds round it a Mht 
composed of an ornament resembling leaves, or rather 
cusps, the lower extremity of which appears below 
the cincture, while the superior extremity rises abov«, 
projecting and terminating gracefully in a circle of 
overhanging leaves or cusps. A narrow banid di- 
vides this ornament from the round fluted compressed 
cushion, which may be regarded as the capital of the 
column, and as giving it its character : its fluted fbrAi 
coalesces beautifully with the fluted shaft below. 
This cushion has its circumference bound by a thin 
flat band or fillet, as if to retain it ; and above sup- 
ports a square plinth, on which rests the architrave 
that slopes away cfn each side in scrolls connected by 
a band or riband, till it meets the large transverse 
beam of rock which connects the range of pillars.** 

The whole temple of Elephanta seems to be prd- 
bably dedicated to Siva alone. All the walls are co- 
vered with reliefs (which are yet very little known for 
want of complete drawings), but are described tts 
being in good proportion and producing rather a 
pleasing effect than the contrary. All the sculptures 
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lefer to thci Indian iiiytholdgy« sod as we have re- 
marked « the temple seems to have been the special 
property of Siva, since he appears very frequently 
with his usual attributes* In one place we see him 
as half man and half woman^ With ope breast and 
four hands, in one of which he holds the snake* The 
reliefs on the walls of this temple are in some (eases 
raised so high that they only adhere to the main mass, 
by theii' backs. 

We do not yet possess any work on Indian anti- 
quities, in which #e have the great monuments of this 
people represented with such aoeuracy as we find in 
the best Works on £gypt« Consequelitly it is impos^ 
sible to discuss the character of a&tient Hindoo archi- 
tecture, and to attempt a cldsnfication of it accordiog 
to its epochs^ with any chance of success. It is not 
merely pleasing views that are sufficiedt for this pur- 
pose. We want ground-plans, sections longitudinal 
and transverse, details of all the ornamental Work, 
and accurate dimensions of the whole. It is true 
that we possess many fine views, which comprehend 
some a^ the detaQs, and we are enabled by means of 
them to come much nearer some probable conclu- 
sions than we were thirty or forty years ago. 

In Mr. Daniell's Views in India (vol. v. pi. 7) we 
have a beautiful drawing of the north firont of the £le- 
phanta cave, with its overhanging trees and shrubs. 
His eighth plate is that which we have just given. 
" The view is taken near the centre of the temple 
looking westward. The space between four of the 
pillars is formed into a small temple, saered to Ma- 
hadiva (Siva), and has an entrance on eaeh side, 
guarded by colossal figures." The position of this 
small temple is marked in Mr. Daw's plan which we 
have referred to above. "On the walls are several 
groups of figures in basso-relievo, evidently relating 
to the Hindoo mythology ; many of them are of co- 

s3 
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lossal dimensions and well executed. To the east and 
west are small apartments, decorated also in the same 
manner. This excavation is considerably elevated 
above the sea ; the 6oor, nevertheless, is generally 
covered with water during the monsoon season ; the 
rain being then driven in by the wind ; a circum-i 
stance to which possibly its present state of decay is 
chiefly owing." 

Larger* excavations of this kind are found in the 
neighbouring island of Salsette, where there is a 
Buddha temple cut in the rock, with an arched roof, 
supported by two rows of octangular pillars, with 
capitals of elephant-caryatides f : horses and human 
figures are in some instances also represented on the 
capitals. The pillars, including the base and capitals, 
are about 14 feet high. Many of the pillars are 
evidently unfinished. At the extremity of the excava- 
tion Js a cylindrical mass of stone, surmounted by a 
cupola-formed top, ^11 cut out of the solid mass. 
This stone is 23 foet high and 49 in circumference, 
and supposed to cover the remains of Buddha. 
But these are &r surpassed by the temples of EUora, 
which are in the province of Hyderabad, about 
twenty miles north-west firom Aurungabad the 
capital, and 239 east of Bombay. It may be con* 
sidered as near the centre of India. Here we have 
a granite mountain, which is of an amphitheatie-fbrm, 
completely chiselled out from top to bottom, and 
filled with innumerable temples ; the god Siva alone 
having, it is said, about twenty appropriated to him*> 
self. To describe the numerous galleries and rows 
of pillars which support various chambers lying one 
above another, the steps, porticos, and bridges of rock 
over canals, also hewn out of the solid rock, would 
be impossible ; and we recommend those who havo 

* See Salt's account, Transac. Bombay Lit. Soc. vol* i^ 
f See Oaoi^'s Views, toU v. pi. 12» 
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file opportunity to look at DanielFs designs *, vhich, 
incomplete as they are, and on too small a scale, will 
serve to give some idea of this wonderful place. The 
chief temple of the mountain is called Kailasaf. which 
is entered under a balcony, ailer which we come to an 
ante-chamber 138 feet wide and 88 long, with many 
rows of pillars and adjoining chambers, which may 
have been apartments for pilgrims, or the dwellings 
of the priests. From | this chamber we pass through 
a great portico, and over a bridge, into a huge cham- 
ber 247 feet long and 150 broad, in the middle of 
which the chief temple stands of one mass of rock. 
This temple itsdlf measures 103 feet long and 56 
wide ; but its height is most surprising, for it rises 
to above 100 feet in a pyramidal form. It is hol- 
lowed out to the height of 17 feet, and supported by 
four rows of pillars, with colossal elephants, which 
seem to bear the monstrous mass, and to give life and 
animation to the whole. From the roof of this mono- 
lith temple, which has a gallery of rock around it, 
bridges lead to other side arches, which have not yet 
been explored. This pyramidal building is covered 
with sculptures, " Upon the whole," says Sir C. 
Malet, " this temple has the appearance of a magni- 
ficent fabric, the pyramidal parts of which seem to me 
to be exactly in the same style as that of the modern 
Hindoo temples." 

The rock-cut temples of India are generally sup- 
posed to be of higher antiquity than pagodas § or 
temples, built on the sur&ce of the earth ; but these 

* Drawings by Wales, under the direction of Thomas Daniell. 
There is also & set of ground-plans. 

f See ground-plan by Malet, Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. and 
Danieirs plan. 

X Bohlen, ii. 80. See Seely, Wonders of Ellora. 
' §The word pagoda is a corruption of BhagaveUiy ^'holy 
bouse," one of the s^vertil nam^s by which the Hindoo temples 
ar^ known. 
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perhaps Exceed, in their dimensions and the finish of 
the several parts, even the most wonderfiQ specimens 
of Egyptian art The most common form of the 
Hindoo pagodas is the pyramidal^ of which one of 
the most remarkable is that of Chalembaram, on the 
Goromandel coast, about thirty-four geographical miles 
south of Pondicherry, and seven from the sea. 

" The whole temple* with its attached buildings 
covers an area of 1882 feet by 936, (according to 
others 1230 feet by 960,) and is surrounded with 
a brick wallf SO feet high and 7 thick, round 
which there is another Wall furnished with bastion^. 
The four entrances are under as many pyramids^ 
which, up to the top of the portal, 30 feet in height^ 
are formed of free-stone, ornamented With sculptured 
figures. Above the portal, the pyramid is built of 
tiles or bricks, to the height of 150 feet, with a coat of 
cement upon it, which is covered with plates of cop^ 
per, and ornaments of baked clay. On passing 
through the chief portico of the western propylcea, we 
see on the left an enormous hall with more than 1000 
pillars, which are above 36 feet high, and covered 
over with slabs of stone ; this hall tnight have served 
as a gallery for the priests to walk about in, just 
like the hypostyle halls of the Egyptian temples. In 
the midst of these columns, and surrounded by them, 
is a temple called that of eternity. On the right or 
scmth side, we see the chief temple, with halls of several 
hundred pillars at the east and west end, also sup- 
porting a flat roof of stone. The pagoda itself rests 
on a basis 360 feet long and 260 broad, and rises 
to a surprising height. It is formed of blocks of 
stone 40 feet long, 4 feet widci and 5 thickj which 

* B5hlen, ii. 84. 

+ The outer wtli is brick eased wUh stone : the Inner is all of 
stone. The ibtir aides are turned respeetively to the four cai» 
dinal points. — Heeren^ India, p. 74. 
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must have been brought about 200* miles, fis there 
are no stone quarries in the neighbourhood. The 
temple has a peristyle round it ; and thirty-six of the 
pillars, which are placed in six rows, and form the 
portico, support a roof of smooth blocks. The co- 
lumns are 30 feet high, and resemble the old Ionic 
pillar. The whole pyramid surpasses in size St. 
Paul's church in London, the latter being only 474 f 
feet long and 207 wide. The roof of the pyramid 
has a copper casing covered with reliefs referring to 
mythical subjects ; the gilding which was once on it 
is still visible. In the middle of the court^yard there 
is a great tank, surrounded with a gallery of pillars 
and also an enclosure round it of marble, well po- 
lished and ornamented with sculptures and arabesques. 
In the eastern part there is still another court sur- 
rounded with a wall, on the inside of which is a colon- 
nade covered with large slabs of stone. Here also 
there is a pagoda, which is but little inferior in size to 
the larger one ; but it contains only large dark cham- 
bers covered with sculptures, which have reference to 
the worship of certain deities, particularly Vishnu. 
The interior ornaments are in harmony with the whole ; 
from the nave of one of the pyramids there hang, on 
the tops of four buttresses, festoons of chains, in 
length altogether 548 feet, made of stone. Each 
garland, consisting of twenty links, is made of one 
piece of stone 60 feet long ; the links themselves are 
monstrous rings 32 inches in circumference, and 
polished as smooth as glass. One chain is broken, 
and hangs down from the pillar. In the neighbourhood 
of the pagodas there are usually tanks and basins 
lined with cement, or buildings attached for the pur- 
pose of lodging pilgrims who come from a distance. 

* 50 meilen. 

f These dimensions are not exact, even making allowance for 
Berlia leet. 
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It i8« liowerer, often the case that the adjoibing build* 
iiigs, as well as the external ornaments in general, are 
in bad taste^ and the work of a later age than the 
pagoda itself!" 

Some of the most striking points of resemblance be- 
tween a Hindoo and an Egyptian temple may be de^ 
duced from a comparison of this description with what 
we have said about the sacred buildings of Egypt. 
The pyramidal entrances of the Indian pagodas* are 
analogous to the Egyptian propyla, while the large 
pillared rooms which support a flat roof of stone, are 
found frequently in the temples of both countries. 
Among the numerous divisions of the excavations of 
Ellora there is an upper story of the Dasavatdra, or 
the temple of Vishnu's incarnations* the roof of which 
is supported by sixty-four square based pillars, eight 
in each row. This chamber is about 100 feet wide^ 
and somewhat deeper, and as to general design qiay 
be compared with the excavated chambers of Egypt, 
which are supported by square columns. The massy 
materials, the dark chambers, And the walls covered 
with highly wrought sculptures ; and the tanks near 
the temples, with their enclosure of stone, and the 
steps for the pilgrimst &re also equally characteristic 
of a pagoda and an Egyptian temple. To this we 
may add the high thick wall, of a rectangular fonn« 
carried all round the sacred spot : it is, however, prin- 
cipally the massy structure of these surrounding walls 
which forms the point of comparison, as Greek temples 
also had a wall enclosing the sacred ground, and the 
temples and churches of all countries are as a general 
rule separated from unhallowed ground, if not by 
strong walls, at least by some mark which determines 
tlie extent of the sacred precincts. Yet there is a fur* 
ther resemblance worth noticing between some of 
these Hindoo pagodas, and the great temple of Phtha 
* See Daniell's View of Madura^ in the CarnaUc. 
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at Memphis. The Egyptian temple had feur chief 
entrances, or propyla, turned to the four cardinal 
points of the compass ; which is also the case with 
the pagoda of Chalembaram^ with another at Siringam, 
and probably othera also. The pagoda of Chalem- 
baram, according to Indian tradition, is one of the 
oldest in their country, and this opinion is confirmed 
by the appearance of the principal temple contained 
within the walls ; but other parts, such as the pyra-. 
midal entrances, the highly finished sculptures, and 
the chain festoons, must be the work of a later date. 
It seems probable then that this enormous religious 
edifice was the growth of many ages, each adding 
something to enlarge and perfect the work of former 
days. 

It is rather hazardous to point out minor resem- 
blances between Egyptian and Hindoo buildings, 
when the latter are so imperfectly represented. But 
one of Danieirs views (v. 21) has a Hindoo temple 
in the back ground, which has a very Egyptian ap- 
pearance. It is near Mavalipuram. There are four 
pillars in front, the two extreme ones occupying the 
angles, and having behind them, in a right angle with 
the first row, three other pillars (one may be a 
pilaster). Thus the fi'ont row and the side rows form 
a portico, which is covered over with flat stones, ex- 
actly in the Egyptian fashion. In the centre of the 
wall, at the back part of the portico, there appears to 
be a door. 

Among the oldest pagodas are those of Devagiri 
(God's mountain), otherwise called Dowlutabad, in 
the neighbourhood of Ellora. There iare three of a 
pyramidal form, without sculptures, and each sur- 
mounted by Siva's trident But one of the finest 
specimens in India is the ^ Great Pagoda at Tanjore, 
(Vol. ii. No. S4» in Daniell's Drawings,) which isde* 
* From the deseriptios MeompaoyiDg the plates,^ 
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dicated to the ^d Siva. It is considered the tnost 
magnificent in the Tanjore dominions, and indeed is 
the finest specimen of the pyramidal temple in all 
India. It is resorted to by vast multitudes on day/s 
of public festival. Although this building is of a form 
that occurs frequently in the Deccan (the southern pact 
of the peninsula), it differs materially both with re- 
gard to the style of its external decoration, and tl|e 
form of its termuiatioii at the top. It is about 200 
feet in height, and stands within an area enclosed 
by high walls, the top of which, along their whole 
extent, is decorated in the usual manner, with bulls 
sacred to the divinity, to whose service the temple is 
devoted. The interior contains a chamber or hiJl 
that has no light except from lamps. It is unfor- 
tunate that we do not yet possess drawings of the 
Hindoo buildings, accompanied by plans of such a cha- 
racter, that their accuracy should be above all question- 
DanieU's ^iew, though very beautiful, differs consi- 
derably from that by Hodges, in Maurice's Hindoo- 
•stan, and possibly may have received some little em- 
bellishments*. The striking resemblance between the 
main part of the Tanjore pagoda and the form of a 
pyramid has led to various conjectures, and to a com- 
parison between it and the tower of Belus.at Baby- 
.Ipn. When we come to treat of the pyramids of 
..Egypt we shall discuss more fully the various build- 
(ipgs of this class that are found in different parts of 
the globe. 

Buildings of this shape are found also on the small 
island of Ramisseram, between Ceylon and the conti- 
.nent of India. The chief pagoda here has the form 
of a truncated pyramid, and reminds the spectator of 
the similarly constructed propyla of Egypt. Th!e 
outer side of this pagoda has been painted red, a prac- 
tice, it should be remarked, common to the Egyptians 

• ValcDtia, 1 356. 
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Md Hindoos, both of whom also were in the habit of 
plastering the walls on which reliefs were to be exe- 
eut^d« 

But later discoveries have made known to us 
buildings, in the interior even of Java, possessing the 
same chamcteristics as some of the Hindoo temples* 
•* * The interior of the island, particularly the south 
east part, is rich in monuments of Indian architecture 
and sculpture, which not only prove that these arts 
were once diffused here, but were raised to a height 
of perfection scarcely known on the continent. All 
these monuments belong to the class of constructed 
buildings : excavated temples are not found, so ^r as 
we yet know. The largest edifices are at Branbanan» 
very near the centre of the island. Five pamllelo- 
grams, each larger one including the next smaller, 
contain no less than two hundred and ninety-six little 
temples or chapels. The principal temple has the 
pyramidal form, and before its entrance there are 
statues of colossal sise like watchmen. The whole 
was without doubt dedicated to the Brahmanical wor« 
ship, and reminds us, in its plan, of the pagodas of 
Siringam, with their sevenfold enclosure. Whether 
there are any certain traces of Buddha t worship in 
Java, particularly at Boro-Bodo, is still doubtiul.'' 
This sevenfold enclosure reminds us also of the seven 
enclosures of Ecbatana, described by Herodotus* 
There does not, however, appear to be any resem- 
blance between the pillars of an Egyptian and a 
Hindoo temple, which are among the most charac* 
teristic marks of the former, and cannot readily be 
confounded with those of any other country. As far 
as we can judge from Daniell's sketches, the pillars 
of a Hindoo temple are generally angular, and the 

* Heeren, India, p. 79. 
- f See J. Grawfurd's account of the ruins of Boro«Bttdof| or 
Boro-BodO| Bombay liu Trana. vol. ii. 
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capitals seem hardly referable to any general forms, or 
to admit of complete classification. 

Among the works of art and unwearied labour to 
which the religious system of the Egyptians gave 
rise, we must not omit to mention monolith temples. 
A monolith temple properly means a temple with a 
single chamber in it, cut out of one piece of rock. In 
this sense the temple of Ipsambul, had it only « single 
apartment, might be called a monolith temple, as well 
as the great chapel at Ellora, which we have already 
spoken of in our short notice of those wonderful 
Indian excavations. But the Egyptian temples, pro- 
perly called monoliths, were chambers generally of 
moderate dimensions, cut in a mass of rock, which 
was then transported from the quarry to the precincts, 
or into the interior of some temple. The smaUer 
monoliths were placed in the sanctuary. It is not 
then so much the magnitude of most Egyptian mono- 
lith temples which causes our surprise, as the im- 
mense labour of removing masses so large from the 
quarries of Syene, as far as the Delta. The follow- 
ing description of the monolith of Amasis, will best 
explain what the term properly means. 

'' Amasis* brought a monolith from Elephantine, 
in the conveyance of which he employed two thousand 
men, boatmen of the Nile, for the space of three full 
years. The length of this monolith, measured along 
the roof, on the outside, is 31^ feet (Greek), the 
breadth 21, and the height 12. The length of the 
chamber in the interior is 28^ feet, the breadth 18, 
and the height 7^. The monolith lies near the 
entrance of the sacred place, for it was never actually 
taken into it, owing, as they say, to the follow- 
ing reason: — The architect one day, as they were 
moving the thing along, uttered a deep groan ; for 
he was wearied with the length of time which he had 

* Herod, ii. 175. 
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been ehiployed at thid work. AmMis, they twiy, 
being induced by this to reflect a little on the matter, 
would not let them more the mass any further. Bnl 
there is another story about it to this effect ; that on6 
of the men who helped to manage the levers and rollenr 
WQs crushed by the monoUth, and that this was the 
eause of its not being conveyed any further/* The 
solid contents of this tnonolith^ supposing the e&terior 
and interior sides to be vertical, would be* about 
il%H cubical feet, deducting from the whole solid 
contents, the mass of the excavated part The 
weight then would be about 682,150 avoirdupois 
pounds, or 304 tons lOcwt. 2qr8. 141bs., estimating 
the specific gravity of red Egyptian granite at 2.654^ 
thai c^ water being unity. This was a considerable 
niass to carry about six hundred miles» though it is 
inferior m weight to the larger obelisks. 

The great Indian monolith temples were cut out of 
the solid rook on the spoti and left to stand in their 
original poisition. fOn the Coromandel coast, about 
twenty- five geographical miles from Madras, is Mava* 
lipuram, or more correctly Mah&balipuram, the city of 
the great Bati, which contains seven monolith pago- 
das, of which only one at present is on dry land, the 
other six being visible at low water^ rising up like 
rocks, and extending a considerable way into the sea* 
'* £very building of this enormous town, whose re- 
mains are spread about the valley to the extent of 

* We haT6 assumed the Greek foot as equal to the English, 
our object being merely to give the reader an approximate idea 
of the magnitude of this monolith. 

t Bohlen^ vol. ii. p. 81 . tn an appendix he refers to the Asiatic 
Trans, vol. if. p. 258, where it appears from the latest examination 
of this coast, that the fact of the sea having destroyed any pagodas 
is denied. The tredition of the great Bali is said to refer rather 
to a place on the Malabar coa$t. The real name of these re- 
mains on the Coromandel coast, is said to be MahAma/aipuram,^ 
6r the city ofthfe gteat mountaio.«-See Lord Valentia, vol. i. 
p. 380, 

t3 
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twelve miles, was hewn out of the tocIc, and then the 
interior of each was chiselled out ; occasionally a 
block of stone was put in to make up for any defect. 
A whole mountain in fact was cut up to make 
temples, palaces, and houses ; and single masses of 
rock were formed into groupes of animals and mytho- 
logical figures, mostly referring to the worship of 
Siva, but occasionally also to Vishnu and his Ava* 
taras (incarnations). The completion of the princir 
pal temple seems to have been stopped by some phy- 
sical cause, for a great rent passes £rom the top of it 
right down to the ground. Perhaps an earthquake 
may have brought in the sea, and destroyed this city 
of giants/* 

Vol. V. plate 1, of Daniell's Views, contains a view 
of the sculptured rocks at Mavalipuram. '* *This view 
is a representation of several rocks which have been 
wrought by the Hindoos into curious architectural 
forms on the outside, and in the lower part excavated 
for the purpose of religious worship. These rocks 
are of very hard coarse granite ; nevertheless the 
ornamental parts appear to have been executed with 
a considerable degree of skill, whkh is very evident 
on the western side, being there sheltered from the 
corroding effect of the sea air. A lion and an ele- 
phant appear in the centre ; the former is much larger 
than nature, but of inferior art to some others in the 
neighbourhood : the latter is about the natural size ; 
it is well designed, and the character of the animal 
strongly expressed.*' Unfortunately we have only 
two plates of these curious remains : pi. 2 is the 
entrance of an excavated Hindoo temple at Mava- 
lipuram. *' This rock, like the former, is of coarse 
granite ; the excavation consists of one large apart* 
ment, of an oblong form, having a small temple at- 
tached to the side opposite the entrance. The rpof 

* Daniell, 
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is supported on the sides and front by a double range 
of columns, all curiously, and not inelegantly, formed 
of the natural rock. Those on the outside are com- 
posed of a lion, sitting on a double plinth, forming 
the lower part of the shaft, which rising octagonally 
and tapering, terminates in a capital, consistin^^ of 
three men on horseback supporting the cornice, above 
which are small ornamental temples in basso-relievo." 
To the right of this rock-cut temple the rocks are 
sculptured with figures of men and animals, such as 
elephants, lions, some in repose, but most of them in 
motion. Some of these figures are said to be well 
executed ; but we must wait for a Gau to visit them, 
before we shall be able to form any just estimate of 
them from drawings. 

It is conjectured that these colossal remains of 
Mahabalipuram, which are undoubtedly of high anti* 
quity, and could only be accomplished in a long series 
of ages, may be the site of a trading town, which 
Ptolemy speaks of in his seventh book, under the 
name of Maliarpha. 

None of the very largest specimens of Egyptian 
monoUth temples are now found, having most pro- 
bably been destroyed by the barbarians who have oc- 
cupied Egypt since it ceased to belong to the eastern 
empire. But a specimen of considerable dimensions 
still remains where we should perhaps least expect to 
find one, at a place in the Delta, called Te] et Tmal, 
or the hill of Tmai, the antient Thmouis. This was 
never a city of any great importance, though we find 
the Nome of which it was the capital, mentioned by 
Herodotus* as one of the military divisions of lower 
Egypt In Mr. Burton's Excerpta Hieroglyphica we 
have a drawing of this interesting relic of antiquity, 
which, on the whole, agrees very well with the de- 
sqriptiou and drawing in Lord Vsdentia's bookfi who^ 
f II. 166. t l-oti ValentU^iu. 430. 
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we believe, tras the first traveller to notice it. The 
material is a red granite highly polished, 23 feet 
4 inches high, 12 feet 8 inches broad in the firont, 
and 1 1 feet 3 inches deep on the outside. According 
to Mr. Burton's drawing, which presents a full front 
view, the face of the monolith is strictly rectangular, 
as well as the doorway or chamber excavated in it, 
except that the upper part of the doorway is cut 
into the form of an arch. Lord Valentia's, which 
is a half-side view, shows that the whole chamber 
has its interior roof cut out into a curve. The cham- 
ber is described as being 8 feet 8 inches broad and 9 
feet 2 inches deep. The whole stands on a pedestal of 
the same material, about 6^ feet high, (according to 
Mr. Burton's drawing — supposing Lord Valentia's 
dimensions of the upper part to be exact,) which 
again rests on two layers of stones one above the 
other, and, together, a foot or two higher than the ' 
granite block above them. Another layer of stones 
appears from the drawing to be under the two just 
mentioned ; all together, probably, forming part of 
the steps which, we may presume, once led to the 
doorway* Lord Yalentia makes the whole height, 
including pedestal and tiie two layers, 34 feet 7 
inches, which does not agree with Mr. Burton's pro- 
portions of the lower parts. There is a large crack 
behind running down the back, one also on each 
side, and . apparently another in the front over the 
arch of the doorway. This may have been caused 
by the earthquakes which have occasionally visited 
the Delta; and which, at one visitation, threw down 
an obelisk at Heliopolis according to the testimony 
of Abd-allatif. The top of the monolith is not flat, 
but elevated to a point in the centre, as Lord Va* 
lentia and his fellow-travellers found when viewing 
i^-jLt a ^ Stance. This pyramidal top is also repre- 
sented in iir. Burtan*& drawipg, and its height, ac* 
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cording to the French, is about 11 -finches. An ele- 
vation of this monolith is given in the Egypte (v. pi. 
29), according to which the whole height, including 
the supports, is 36 English feet, and the height of 
the monolith itself, 23 feet 6^ inches. 

In both drawings (Lord Valentia's and Mr. Bur- 
ton's) there appears a kind of bar attached to the 
back of the chamber, and rather more than half way 
up it, running across in a horizontal direction ; this 
is probably a part of the material that has been left,' 
either to strengthen the monolith or for some other 
purpose, which we cannot conjecture. The front has 
had a border of hieroglyphics round it, part of which 
Mr. Burton has been able to give in his drawing, 
though it is said, in the short description accompany- 
ing the French plate, that " they are very much 
effaced, and for that reason could not be copied." 
There is nothing peculiar in their form. Over the 
lintel there is one cartouche, consisting of three 
figures, which are — a disk of the sun, a water pitcher 
with a handle of the usual form, and another water 
pitcher without a handle, but with two straight pro- 
jections on the upper part of it, which might serve 
to hold it by. We have not hitherto been able to 
find this cartouche any where else except on a tablet 
in the Cosseir road, of which Mr. Burton has also 
given an exceedingly clear and distinct drawing— 
somewhat different in its execution from the clumsy 
and almost unintelligible hieroglyphic forms in the 
last edition of ChampoUion's Pn^cis. 

The monolith of Tel et Tmai stands in a kind of 
enclosure, which has once had a wall. Blocks of 
various forms are seen around it in the drawing, some 
of which may possibly belong to two similar mono- 
liths which it is conjectured were placed on each side 
of it. In an adjoining enclosed area there are largq 
blocks of granite, on^ of wjiich bear3 the figure of fv 
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nm with four horns. *' *Two, which were visible, 
were long and twisted, diverging horizontally from 
the top of the forehead : a third was shorter, a little 
curved, perfectly smooth, and lying close to the lace ; 
the fourth was concealed." The same head with & 
double set of horns is found among the sculptures of 
Carnak, and is one of the forms under which Ammoa* 
is represented. 

It will be seen, by comparing the dimensions of the 
Thmouis monolith with that of Amasis, that the pro- 
portions of the two were very difierent ; the longest 
line in that of Amasis being the horizontal depth of 
the stone, and in that of Thmouis the vertical height. 
The latter agrees in its form and proportions much 
more nearly with the small monolith which Denon 
found in the great temple of Philae. — (See pi. 41.) 

A monolith temple, like that of Amasis, was as 
valuable as a small stone quarry, and that such re* 
mains were used by the Arabs for building purposes^ 
we may learn from the following account of Abd*^ 
allatif, and Makrizi, another Arab writer : — 
• ''tThe most marvellous thing in the ruins of 
Memphis is the green chamber. It is made of a 
single stone 9 cubits high, 8 long, and .7 broad. In 
the middle of this stone a niche or hole is hollowed 
out, which leaves two cubits of thickness for the sides* 
as well as for the top and bottom. All the rest forms 
the interior capacity of the chamber. It is quitii 
covered both outside and inside with sculptures en 
creiijr (intaglios) and in relief. On the outside is 
the figure of the sun in the east, and a great number 
of stars, spheres, men, and animals. The men are 
represented in different attitudes, some stationary^ 
others moving; some have their dresses tucked up 
to allow them to work, others carry materials, and 
lastly, we see some giving orders. It is evident that 
• Lord VaUntia. t Ot Sacy, tianslat. p. 186* 
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these Tepresentations refer to important thingfs, it* 
markable actions, and represent under emblems very 
profound secrets. It is also clear, that all this has 
not been done for mere amusement, and that such 
efforts of art have not had ornament only for their 
object. This niche was firmly fixed on supports of 
massy granite, and placed in a magnificent temple 
constructed of enormous stones put together with the 
most perfect art." 

Another Arab writer speaks of seeing this mone- 
lith in the palace of the Pharaoh who was ooTUenir' 
porarywith Moses: he describes it as being as greeb 
as myrtle, with stars and celestial spheres upon it. 

Makpzi, speaking of the same monolith, adds some 
other curious particulars. *' There was at Memphis 
a house (chamber) of that hard granite, which iron 
cannot cut. It was formed of a single stone, and on 
it there was sculpture and writing. On the front, 
oyer the entrance, there were figures of serpents pre- 
senting their breasts. This stone was of "such a 
weight, that several thousand men together could 
not move it The Emir Se¥f*eddin Scheikhou Omari 
broke this green chamber about the year 750 of the 
Hegira (a. d. 1349), and you may see pieces of it 
in the convent which he founded, and in the jamy 
(mosque) which he caused to be built in the quarter 
of the Sabseans outside of Cairo." 

It is evident that Makrizi, when he speaks of the 
serpents, is describing the winged globe over the 
doorway. This monolith was probably made of a 
species of green granite, which is sometimes con- 
founded with green porphyry. 

M. Denon found two monoliths of small dimen- 
lioiis in the island of Philse, both of them in the great 
temple, and placed respectively at the extremity of 
two a^oining sanctuaries. • (See pi. 41.) The di* 
mensious.of one of them are 6 feet 9 inches in 
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• height *, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 2 feet 5 inchite 
deep. The material is granite. Three winged globes, 
one above another, decorate the architrave of the 
doorway ; the frieze and cornice are ornamented with 
a series of serpents erect; the holes .in which the 

' hinges of the door were fastened are still visible, from 
which we may conclude with Denon, that these mo- 
noliths, sometimes at least, were made to hold some- 
thing, either the sacred utensils or some sacred ani- 

< mal. And this notion is certainly confirmed by the 
representations given by Denou, (pi. 125,) taken 
from the linen of a mummy, in one of which we see 
the bird itself in its monohth chamber, and a grating 
attached to the doorway. Several other sketches 
of the monolith chambers are given, all tending to 
show that, occasionally at least, such was the use to 
which these little temples were appropriated. 

Mr. Hamilton t found at Gau Kebir, at the furtliest 
extremity of the temple, a monolith chamber of the 
same character as those which Denon describes. It 
had a pyramidal top, and measured 12 feet in height 
and 9 in width at the base. Within were sculptured 
hawks and foxes, with priests presenting offerings 
to them, and the same ornaments on the door- 
way as are seen on the entrances to the great tem- 

• pies. Mr. Hamilton conjectures that this monolith 
was intended to hold some sacred animal. Its form 

' (the pyramidal top) may be compared with that in the 

. Kailasa. at EUora. 

All the specimens of art of this description are in- 

.significant when . compared with the great monolith 
of Amasis already described, or with another half- 

.kind of monolith which Herodotus (ii. 155) saw 

within the temerios (sacred enclosure) of Buto in the 

Delta. This latter had its four perpendicular sides 

formed of a single stone. Each side was of equal di- 

* French measure. f p. 267. 
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mensions, 60 feet in length and 60 in height. The^ 
K>of was formed of another single stone which covered 
the whole, and projected six feet beyond the edge of the 
vertical walls. This monolith would present a face as 
large as would be formed by three adjoining houses^ 
each of 20 feet frontage, and raised to the height 
of 60 feet, which is considerably above the ordinary 
elevation of three-story houses. The stone that- 
covered the roof was 72 feet square, which would 
give an area of 5 1 84 squaire feet,, a space nearly 
equal to half the area of St. Martin's church. Enor- 
mous as these dimensions may seem, we may almost 
believe that Herodotus has not exaggerated them when 
we look on the two great cmbssi seated on the plain 
of Thebes. 

Before we leave the subject of monoliths, it will be 
worth while to notice a curious resemblance between 
a piece of Egyptian antiquity and the immoveable 
rock-cut monoliths of Mahabalipuram. At El Modn, 
a place on the east bank of the Nile (latitude 28° 50') > 
Mr. Hamilton discovered within an enclosure 70 
feet square, an insulated rock apparently excavated 
into the form of an Egyptian temple, with outer and 
inner doorways resembling those of a regular temple, 
surmounted by the globe and serpents. Mr. Hamilton 
remarks that this is the only instance that he had seen 
in Egypt of a rock excavated for religious worship. 
In Nubia temples excavated in the mountain rock are 
not uncommon, but the fact of this at Modn standing 
alone, gives it a striking resemblance to the Hindoo 
pagodas already described. 

If we possessed complete and accurate drawings of 
all the great Hindoo monuments, we might possibly 
succeed in classifying them according to their age and 
character ; but, in the absence of such aids, we can- 
not go further than to make some probable conjec- 
tures, which will not be without their use in reference 

vox;. I. ^ >rrz7\ * ^ 
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to the architecture of Egy^t The following Mmarln 
are partly suggested by what Heeren* has said on the 
subject of Hindoo architecture ; and though we do not 
always assent to all his opinions, it is not easy to name 
a writer who is in general so judicious and well in- 
formed about his subject. 

Indian architecture, we mean that of their ccmstmeted 
buildings, has undoubtedly its original type in the 
pyramidal form; but this has no connection with 
excavated temples, and must have an entirely difierent 
origin. Heeren remarks that the pyramidal form of 
architecture is that which prevails in India properly 
so called, on this side of the Ganges ; while in Ava 
and Pegu, the edifices seem to fbllow the type of tents, 
which would indicate that the original form was intro- 
duced there by a Nomadic people. The notion of a 
pyramidal-formed building (the simplest shap^ of 
which is nothing more than a building with sloping 
sides) would be derived from the appearance of a laS, 
and would be first put into practice by an attempt to 
raise mounds of earth, which, from the nature of their 
material, would result in sloping sides. It would sooq 
be evident in the infancy of architecture, that to rals^ 
a building to any great height, it would be most con- 
venient to diminish the horizontal section, as the 
height increased. To preserve the form of stepf 
also round it, would be convenient both for the con- 
struction of the edifice and for the ascent to the top, 
where we can have no doubt that religious rites were 
performed. Again, the direction of the four sides to 
the four points of the compass, is an indication that 
astronomical knowledge was beginning to be acquired 
when one of its essential elements was incorporated 
into the structure of a religious edifice, 

The pyramidalf pagodas of India show a progress 
in building from the rudest unornamented forms of 
♦ ladia, p. 64, &c, f Heeren, p. 66, §K 



•ilte smipltpyfBinid to the Mfhier eongtruetion of thf 
upper parts and the decoration of the whole exterioir 
with sculpture ; finally, they seem to haye terminated 
in mere propyla or gateways conducting to the sacred 
places. Then the whole was surrounded with a waU 
double, or even sevenfold, within which were built all 
the necessary apartments; such as great chambers, 
with flat roofs supported by pillars afler the Egyptian 
fishion ; buildings for the sacred animals represented 
in a colossal form ; other chambers containing all the 
«ai»ed apparel for processions and ceremonies ; tanks 
for the pilgrims and the priests to bathe in, &c. Thus 
these buildings show a kind of progress resembling 
4hat which we believe to be self-evident from the very 
inspection of some existing Egyptian temples->-in 
■both eases the sanctuary at first st^od single, and was 
of moderate dimensions) till the devotion of kings 
or wealthy persons, encouraged by the zeal of the 
priests, raised around it numerous structures far 
larger and mote splendid than the original temple. If 
we compare the old rude pagoda of Conjeveram (near 
Seringapatam) with the lighter structure of Tanjore^ 
we cftnnot fail to see thai the former belongs to an 
earlier and more primitive type. It is described by 
Lord Volentia as " of rude massive sculpture, and 
built in the same style of architecture as one of the 
temples carved out of the rocks at the seven pagodas^ 
At Uie entrance were four monstrous lions and a bull 
of clay, evidently modem. The pagoda itself is 
pyriunidal, ending in a sort of dome at top.*' It 
eeems not improbable, as we have already remarked 
from Gau, that the fk^ade of Ipsambul is the type of 
the propyla of Luxor \ for not only does the inclina* 
tion of the boundary-lines on each side of the front 
show the pyramidal structure, but the whole face 
also g( the rock, a hewn temple, slopes downwards 
like one of the four sides of a pyramid* This is eiso 
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the case in the propyla of Edfou and others, the 
horizontal section at the top being considerably less 
in both dimensions, than that at the base. From this 
it would follow that the pyramidal form of building 
must have existed before the temple of Ipsamhul was 
hewn out of the rock, and this is nn inference that 
will be rendered more probable when we come to 
examine the character of the Nubian edifices. At 
present we need say no more on this subject, except 
(for the sake of obviating any misconception as to 
our meaning) that we do not suppose the great pyra- 
mids at Jizeh to be the oldest buildings in Egypt as 
some writers have done, principally arguing firoBi the 
supposed absence of hieroglyphics on those enormous 
structures. ' 

It is generally imagined, and we have partly ac- 
quiesced in. the opinion, that the origin of Egyptian 
architecture is to be sought for in excavations of the 
solid rock. This is of all opinions tlie most probable, 
but it involves another opinion also, which is perhaps 
equally well founded, that the most antient mouu- 
inents of Nubia are the genuine produce of that 
country, and are not derived from any other, certainly 
not from those of India. For whatever resemblances 
we may have pointed out between the forms of Hindoo 
and Egyptian art, are by no means intended to lead to 
the conclusion, that either nation borrowed from the 
other. We believe that Egyptian architecture had its 
origin in two types which were combined — the pyra* 
midal form and the excavation in the rock. And these 
rock excavations undoubtedly received new decorations 
in the course of time, so that the most splendid among 
them, such as Ipsambul, may be, and probably are, 
in some of the detaib, posterior even to some ex- 
isting temples. As to Indian architecture, as far 
as we know it from plates already published, there 
^ppe^rs tons np evidence at all that its origin is to be 



mughi (br iti rock excavations; but it ftppeara mot^ 
probable Uiat these excavations trere taade after tfab 
art of bflildingr Was known and practised with Success. 

An examinatioii of the view which we have ^ven 
of part of the interior of Elephanta, will show that it 
Is an imitation of a constructed building. Here w^ 
see a regular column, with that fbrm of plinth or 
block on the top, which is so ck>mmon in Hindoo 
buildings: we observe the architrave passing from 
the top of one pillar t6. the top of another ; and, in 
iaet, as complete an imitation of a Hindoo roof as can 
posfflbly be made. No one, we think, will argue that 
the original cave was first cut rudely in the rock with 
mere square pillars, which %ere afterwards fashioned 
into a form to imitate the rOof of constructed edifices. 
This indeed, if admitted, would only prove that the 
pillars and roof, in their complete fbrm, were first 
used itt edifices above ground; and then applied as & 
decoration to those previously cut out of the Solid rock. 
But the fact of the interior of Elephanta, as it now is, 
being posterior to regularly-instructed buildings, is 
undeniable. It would be just dA reasonable to look 
fbr the origin of Gtecian arciutectike in the catacombs 
«if Alexandria*, as for that of India in the caves of 
Elephanta; 

The construction of the roof in the interior of la 
temple near Mudduupore (eighty miles S.W. from 
Patna) is exactly the same as we have described iu 
an Egyptian temple. The pillars (see DanielPs View, 
vol. V. pi. 16) seem to be octangular in the lower 
part ; the middle part of the shaft is fourteen or 
sixteen — angular; and the upper part eylindrical» 

* See th^ Tiew of these catacembs, by Luigi May«ir, in 
* Views in Egypt/ from the original drawings in the possession 
of Sir Robert Ainslie. London^ 1804, This volume contains a 
few good drawings^ accompanied hf the usual quantity of worth- 

ilC«9 lettMv.pMM» 
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erowned with a cylindrical capital of larger diameter 
than the shaft of the pillar. On the top of this 
capital there rests a block, cut into four sloping and 
projecting scroll-like faoes, exactly like thooe above 
the capitals in the pillars of Elephanta. Long beams 
of stoue pass from the top of one pillar to that of the 
nearest in the same row, both transversely and longi- 
tudinally, so that the ends of four architraves rest on 
the four members composing the top of each pillar. 
This strong frame-work is covered with flat slabs of 
stone. The four members which we have just ^x>ken 
of seem to form an important part of a Hindoo pillar; 
and in some cases, as at Bangalore (N. lat. 13^, £. 
Ion. 77^), to occupy the place of a capital. 

There is no difference whatever between the prin- 
ciple on which the roof at Muddunpore is constnicted, 
and that of Elephanta, which is cut out of the rock : 
the latter is the copy of the former. This pillar of 
Elephanta, of which a pretty distinct idea may be 
obtained from the nearest one in the for^round of 
our view, occurs also in the excavations of the neigh- 
bouring island of Salsette, and in the caves of Ellora. 

Heeren remarks, that the shape of 'the pyrannd 
necessarily excludes the;iotion of the arch, though the 
form of the latter was well known to the Hindoos, of 
which we have an example in the laige excavajdon 
of Salsette. Several Hindoo buildings, also, are of a 
cupola-shape, which would hardly be used among a 
people where the principle on which an arch is con- 
structed was unknown. , But as we are unacquainted 
with the antiquity of the structures to which we 
allude, and have no means of forming any opinion 
about them except from a mere drawing intended for 
picturesque effect, it is quite impossible to come to 
any safe conclusion. 

It is a strong argument against the Hindoos 
knowing anything of the construction of the arobi 
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-^that they did not employ it for bridges^ where its 
convenience recommends it in preference to any other 
form. In Lord Valentia's Travels (vol. i. p. 442) w^ 
have a view of the remains of an antient bridge 
over the Cavery, at Sivasamudra. It is formed of 
large columns of dark granite, each about 2 feet 
in diameter and 20 long, set upright, like the posts 
of a door, and joined at the top by another beam cor- 
responding to the lintel. When the bridge was used, 
. we suppose planks were laid from one cross-beam to 
, the next, afler the manner of the bridge at Babylon, 
. which Herodotus describes. 

The exquisite polish that we observe on most of the 
Egyptian figures in the Museum, and also on the 
large granite block brought from Thebes by Belzoni 
(commonly called an altar), is the more surprising 
when we consider the excessive hardness of the ma- 
terial. The finger, as it moves along the face of the 
colossus opposite to the Menmon, cannot detect the 
slightest roughness, nor indeed the least irregularity 
in the surface, except what is unavoidable from th0 
compound nature, of the material (granite) of which 
the statue is formed. But the walls, pillars, and other 
minor parts of the Hindoo temples, such as statues 
. aqd figures of beasts, are wrought to a fineness of 
polish which surpasses, if possible, that effected by the 
Egyptian masons and sculptors. The Hindoo, even 
at the present day, succeeds -in giving to the hardest 
granite the polish and smoothness of the best-made 
glass. . It would appear not unlikely that similar 
methods were in use among the antient Egyptians, 
whose tools were probably just as simple as those 
used in India up to the present time. As, then, we 
conceive that a knowledge of the slender means by 
which the Hindoo accomplished those enormous 
works which are scattered over the extensive peur 
insula of India, moy tend. tP give u^. clearer con- 
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«eptioM of the mode in whieh similar ihia^ W^ 
pofisibly effected in Egypt, we take the follomDg 
account from a paper of Dr. Kennedy *4 

The tools which the Hindoos use are a small sMl 
chisel and an iron mallet. The chisel in length is not 
more than about twice the breadth of the htod of the 
Hindoo workman, which,. as is wellknown» is very 
small $ and it tapers to a round point, like a drawing- 
•pencil. The mfidlet, also, is iron, a little longer than 
the chiMl, but not weighing more than a few pounds. 
It has a head fixed on at right angles to the handle, 
with only one striking face, which is formed into a 
tolerably deep hollow, and lined with lead. *' With 
Buch simple instrmnents/* says Dr. Kennedy, " they 
formed, fashionedi and scarped the granite rock which 
iforms tiie tremendous fortress of Dowlutabad, and 
excavated the i^nderiul cavernft of Ellora; for it 
seems by no means probable that the Hindoo ston^ 
tiutters ever worked with any other tools." He adds, 
" that the traces of the pointed i^isel are still visible 
on the roeks of Dowlutabad, as they are dso on some 
of the great works of Egypti*" With these two in- 
Btruments only the utone is brought to a smooth 
surface; it is next dressed with water in the usual 
Way, and finally it receives the.bkck shining pdi^ in 
the fbllotHng manner t-^ 

'* A block of granite, of considerable sice^ is rudely 
fashioned into the nhape of the^end of a Iwrge pestle. 
The lower fi^ of this is hollowed out into a cavity, 
and this its filled with a mass composed of pounded 
corundum-stone, mixed with melted bees>-Wax. Tins 
block is moved by means of two sticks, or pieces of 
bamboo, placed one on each side of its neck, and bound 
together by cords, twisted and tightened by stieks. 
The weight of the whole is sueh as two workmen oan 
nfeasily mimage* lliey seat themselves upon, or dose 
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to, the stone they are to polish, and by nioTing the 
block backwards and forwards between them, the 
polish is given by the friction of the mass of wax and 
corundutn.'* * Dr. Kennedy adds, that granite thus 
finished is a common material for the tomlvstones of 
great men in India ; and that the beauty of this 
glossy blackness is' equal to that of fine marble, and 
the poUsh almost as durable as the stone itself 

Dr. Kennedy saw, in 1794, the only remaining 
gateway of four, in the city of Warankul. This gate* 
way preserves its black polish, though it is at least 
five hundred years old, and may be much more. 

It is the generally received opinion that neither the 
Hindoos nor the antient Egyptians were acquainted 
with the mode of constructing an arch. With respect 
to the Hindoos, we have already stated the difficulty 
of forming a satisfactory conclusion. Belzoni con- 
tends that the arch was known to the antient Egyp- 
tians, and that there is now at Thebes a genuine 
specimen, which establishes the truth of his assertion. 
The following extract will speak for itself. If Belzoni 
is right in asserting the antiquity of the brick walls 
of which he speaks, they decide in favour of his 
opinion about the arch. 

" The mode of building enormously strong walls with 
unburnt bricks is peculiar to the Egyptians. Of this, 
I trust, there can be no doubt, from- the many in- 
stances clearly before' our eyes ; but if it be questioned, 
I would inquire of any traveller who has seen Thebes, 
whether he thinks that the wall which surrounded the 
avenue of sphinxes or lion-headed' statues, which I 
discovered at Carnak, could have been made by any 
<)ther people. There are even some of these walls 
that enclose their sacred places ; and if it be objected 
that some subsequent nation, who adored the same 
gods, may have erected these walls to preserve the 
holy edifices, I can boldly say. No; this was not the 
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iBtet ; fbr the wAIIb are so conneeled with the Egyptian 
^rorkft, that it is plain they w^re construeted at the 
teme time with them. But what is still more to the 
point, at Goumon there are vafioud and extensive 
tombs, excaTated not in the roeks themselves, but ia 
the plains at their foot, twelve or fourteen feet below 
the surface, and extendind^ a considerfetble length 
under ground. The way to these tombs is generally 
by a staircase, which led into a large square hall cut 
in the rock, in some instances 90 br 100 feet long; 
Und opposite the stairs is generally the entrance into 
the tomb. It is to be observed, that th^se halls ed^ 
tered into the original plan of the structure ; there 
Was nothing to protect or to enclose them on any sidb 
but a wall, by which they were completely covered. 
Without this, they would have been exposed to all the 
•rubbish of other tombs» which might have fellen in. 
-The necessity of building these walls is evident ; and 
I have no doubt many travellers will plainly see, that 
no other succeeding nation woidd have built these 
enormous walls to preserve the tombs of the Egyp- 
tians. Now over the stairs which lead into the hall, 
there are some very high and majestic Arches*, not 
only made of the same bricks, but connected with 
the walls themselves; consequently, made by the 
Egyptians and constructed with the same key-alones 
as our own at the present day. There is also at 
Gournott a greet number of other biiildings of sun** 
burnt bricks of a later date, which I hope will not be 
eonfoUnded with the othersi Some of these are biiilt 
with a smaller sort of bricks ; others, with bricks 
taken from the Egyptian Wcdls \ but their construc- 
tion plainly shovrs the difibrence of the pe^le who 
executed them." 

We think it is rather difficult to find any sufficient 
answer to the arguments of Behoni; though it is 
• See BSUotai'ft j^Utei) NiK 44* . 
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singular that the Egyptians, if they were acquainted 
with the construction of the arch, did not employ it 
en their large buildings, and even for making bridges 
oyer the river. Whether they could have overcome 
an the difficulties of building arches of a wide span 
over a broad, deep river, annually subject to a great 
rise, we cannot undertake to decide ; but surely they 
might and would have applied the arch, supposing 
its construction known, to some of the purposes of 
their religious and civil architecture. 

It is a commonly received opinion, though we de 
not undertake to vouch for its accuracy, that the arch 
was not used by the Greeks till ailer the death of 
Alexander, or somewhere about that period. We find 
in Egypt antient* arches of stone, constructed not as 
ours are with a key-stone, but by placing the stones 
in horizontal layers in such positions and proportions 
that the parts which are over a gateway or entranee 
are in no danger of fblling in ; the upper and ir- 
regular stones of the doorway are then chiselled 
into a circular curve, which has all the appearance of 
an arch without really being one. Such is the con- 
struction of the curved chamber at Mycense, generally 
called the treasury of Atreus. The origin of this 
practice is probably to be looked for in the excavation 
of chambers in the solid rock, where it is so easy to 
give an arched roof to a chamber, as the mass of 
stone itself, if the apartment be small, is sufficiently 
adhesive to preserve the shape into which it is* cut ; 
or if the chamber should be of large dimensions, it 
can be supported by leaving pillars of stone. Most 
of the roofs in the excavations of Beni Hassan 
(Speos Artemidos) have been cut away into the form 
of an arch, which is also the case, as we have already 
remarked, in some of the rock-hewn temples of India. 
But theiate discoveries in Ethiopia have brought 

*' See Belzoni; plate 44« 
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to light, arches regularly constnicted ivith the key- 
fttone, and M. Cailliaud has given a sketch of one in 
his forty-third plate. It consists of five stones, the 
centre block being the key-stone. This arch is found 
in the vaulted roof of a small building or portico in 
the Egyptian style, which is attached to one of the sides 
of the largest pyramid at Assour. There are other 
examples of this construction besides the one here 
mentioned. At Jebel Barkal Mr. Waddington ob- 
served an arched roof in a portico attached to a pyra- 
mid. The only question then is, the antiquity of these 
particular Nubian arches, for if we admit that the 
pyramids of Nubia together with their porticos are of 
higher antiquity than the pyramids of Egypt, it will 
be difficult to give any probable reason why the arch 
was not used by the Egyptians in the construction of 
their sacred edifices. But the examination of this 
question we defer till we treat of these pyramidSir 
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Chapter X. 

SPHINXES. 

There are three of the exterior appendages of an 
Egyptian temple that require a particular notice, 
sphinxes, obelisks, and colossal statues. Obelisks 
and colossal statues, though not always exterior or- 
naments, seem from their magnitude and style to 
have been better suited for the decorations of the 
principal front than for any other place; and, in fact, 
they are generally found in such positions. 

Sphinxes were most commonly used for the pur- 
pose of forming an avenue or approach to the great 
entrances, as we have remarked at Camak. In 
Nubia also there exists, at the present day, part of 
such an avenue leading to the temple sometimes 
called Esaaboua, or the Lion s Temple. The sphinxes, 
in this latter instance, have been placed conformably 
to Strabo's description in two parallel lines, thirty feet 
distant, and also in a line with the gate of the temple. 
At Essaboua there are also two colossal figures 
placed at the commencement of the two lines of 
sphinxes, one at the head of each. 

What is commonly called a sphinx, is a figure com* 
pounded of an animal and a human form : it has the 
body and legs of a lion with a man's or woman's 
head. Some writers seem to be of opinion, that the 
proper Egyptian* sphinx has a man's head and is an 
andro-sphinx (man-sphinx), as Herodotus calls it 
when speaking of these works of art ; and that the 
Greek notion of a sphinx is that of a lion with a 
* fiobleu. Das aUe Indien, ii. 20$. 
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female head. But Mr. Hamilton remarks, that the 
andro-sphinx, which he partly excavated at San, was 
the only specimen of the kind which he met with in 
Egypt. We have already described a bearded sphinx 
on one of the Museum frieaes. Belzoni found sphinxes 
with female heads near the temple of Edfou, which, 
however, may have • been made afler the Greeks 
occupied the country. But the great avenue that 
kads to the temple at Carnak, which is undoubtedly 
of high antiquity, is composed of sphinxes, some with 
the head of a female, and others with the head of 
a ram. We see then that there are various forms of 
sphinxes, and that both the andro-sphinx, or man« 
sphinx, and the sphinx with a female head, and with 
a ram's head, are found in Egypt. The figure of a 
sphinx is cut on each of the four faces of the obelisk 
of the Campus Martins, now called Campens^ di 
Monte Citopio, near the point of the obelisk. This 
figure has a female head, as we infer both from the 
absenoe of the beard and the expression of the eoun* 
tenance ! and instead of the two fbre-paws of the lion, 
we see two human arms and hands, one of which 
holds a kind of pyramid. It is eurious that the 
hands are put in the wrong places; the right hand 
being placed on the lefl side, and the left hand' on 
the right. The figure has an Egyptian head-dress, 
with the sacred serpent rising on the ferehead. 
The engraving of this figure is given in the Frenqh 
edition of Winkelmann, of 1790, (vol. i. p. 76,) and 
was carefully copied from the obelisk while it was still 
lying on the ground. There are several specimens 
of small sphinxes in the Museum : one which has a 
hawk's head was brought by Belzoni from the in«> 
terior of the temple of Ipsambul. 

The Greek sphinx was often decorated with wingrs 
-and represented sitting, or occasionally in action. 
Indeed when the artist had once beeome accustomed 



to so monstrous a combinatiotl, ve shall not be sur- 
prised at finding him indulge in other Tagaries. In 
ninkelmann ^ete Is an engraving of a sphinx in 
terra cotta, which has a Greek Tace and a flowing 
beard, with fwo pavs of a lion in front, and the two 
hind-legs borrowed most probably from a goat. Its 
tail ban a number of elegant flourishes, two of ithich 
tenninate in two difl«rent kinds of flowenr. The 
ligure, as usual, is in a. couch^nt attitude. 

Egyptian sphintes vary very much in size, the 
specimens in the Museum being only a few feet in 
length, while the fore-legs alone of the great sphinx, 
which is near Ihe pyramids of Jiieh, are at least 50 
feet long. We shall describe the great sphinx when 
we speak of the pyramids. The sphinxes at Essa- 
boua are andro-sphinxes, about 11 feet long, and 18 
feet from one another in the line; the chin has the 
usual kind of straight beard attached to it. They 
also hare on their heads a high cap, very much re- 
sembling that of the colossal figure in the Museum 
(No. 8) 80 often referred to, but not quite the same. 
The sacr«d serpent rises erect on their forehead, as on 
the front of the colossal statue just mentioned, and the 
long hair flows behind on the back, confined and ar- 
rttnged in the Egyptian style. In part of the great 
avenue leading from Luxor to Cainak a row of crio- 
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sphinxes, that is, figures with a ram's head and tion's 
body, still remain quite free from any accumulations of 
sand, and some of them in very good preservation. 
They are now partly shaded by a row of palm-trees, 
and the two parallel lines are 63 feet asunder. The 
sphinxes are only 12 feet apart in the line, are made 
of sandstone, and each has between its fore-legs a 
mummy-shaped figure with its hands crossed on the 
breast, and in each hand, what is commonly called the 
sacred tau^ from its resemblance to the letter T.; These , 
sphinxes are, as usual, in an attitude of r^x>se, as 
represented in the print just given, and have their 
heads turned towards the road. It seems probable 
that colossal sphinxes, as well as other large figures, 
were rough hewn in the quarry and finished after 
reaching their place of destination. Belzoni ob* 
served,' in the quarries of Selseleh, a sphinx with a 
ram's head like those at Camak, standing between 
the rock from which it had been removed, and the 
Nile. It was only cut out in the rough ; " and another 
like it is nearly cut out of the quarry */' 
/ The number of sphinxes . that once formed the 
avenues to the great buildings of Luxor and Camak, 
is beyond all belief The direction of these avenues 
is very clearly traced t by numerous remains of these 
colossal figures, some of which are almost entire, and 
a great many more are no doubt still buried under the 
accumulated rubbish. As we leave the great front of 
Luxor, which is on the north side, we pass along an 
avenue of sphinxes with female heads for the distance 
of 1,500 feetj. Here the avenue divides into two 
branches, nearly at right angles to one another. One 
branch, which is not quite in a line with the main 
avenue, leads up to a temple, which is called in the 
French plan, " the great temple of the south " It is 

* Belzon], p. 352. f Plan of Camak, ADtiq. vol. iii. pi. 16. 
I This is the distance included in pi. 16, but it is not th9 whoif 
.distance. 
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lined on eadh side by a row of crio-ephinxes, with 
their forelegs bent under them inst^id of being 
stretched out. These figures ought indeed to be 
called colossal rams^ and not erio-sphinxes, for their 
attitude of repose is that of the sheep, and their legs, 
as well as head, are those of a ram. They are in ^ct 
the sacned rams of Ammon*. This temple, which we 
may call small, when compared with the enormous 
structure at a short distance froin it, bears all the 
marks of ahtient simplicity ; and yet it is partly built 
of the materials Of a still more antient temple. 

The seeond branch, the direction of which makes 
somewhat more than a right angle with the main 
avenue, is also lined with sphinxes having female 
heads, and runs for 600 feet in a straight line. Here 
again is a fresh change in its direction, there being a 
third branch nearly at right angles to the second, 
and consequently nearly parallel to the first branch. 
Which we have described as running up to " the great 
temple of the south;*' This third branch is com- 
posed of crio-'Sphinxes, properly so called, and forms 
the approach to a large propylon, from which we pass 
to a second propylon, then to a third, and finally to a 
fourth, which brings Us to the central parts of the 
enormous edifice of Carnak, which we have already 
described^-^leading us into it behind the hypostyle hall. 
Each of these propyla has had colossal figures in firont* 
, We observe as we approach nearer to the temple 
of Carnak, that the proper sphinxes change their 
charactet* for crio-sphinxes, which are a more appro* 
priate emblem of the great deity Ammon. The prin- 
cipal entrance also (the western), as has been already 
mentioned^ had an avenue of crio^sphinxes leading up 
to it from the river. 

** We see the Ammonian ram represented with four heads on 
one Body, Egyp'te, Pianches^ vol. ii. pi. 35; 36 ; and in one in- 
stance wUh wuig( bIs^* 

X 3 
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»• This is a dr&wi^g •jropi*' the F;A|pch.wopk»*;of * 
sphinx procured 'byrexcfivfiting in. the Viie of this, last 
nieiitioned ayenue : < it was found buried) up: to the 
top of the head, and at the distance of] 96. ^et; from 
the front of the. western propy la. • In front ^of it, be- 
tween the. paws, is. a standini^ fi^re, reaching aln^ost 
to the .animal's chin. ' Xhe beard shows , it 'to be a 
male ; th^ hands are crossed qn.the breast, each >hpld7 
ing the, sacred tail, with a circular h^nd^Cr (*^ deux 
croix & anse:" FrencJJL -descript.} A long^t|idlnal 
stripe runs down the middle of tlic figure in front, a^ 
far as the feet ; and has on it hieroglyphics and a 
cartouche. The lengt^i of this sphinx is very nearly 
the same as that of . the pedestal, being abopt^l2 feet 
7. inches. The height, fi*om the top of the pedestal 
to the top of the restored head in the Frew:h draw-* 
ing, measured along the figure, between the paws, is 
6 feet ^^ inches. ' : 

The head, which is represented as lying on the 
ground, is the colossal ram*s head of the Museum ; 
.and is one of the objects collected by the JPrench, 
which afterwards fell into the hands of the English ; 
but* that it does not belong to the colossus excaVate4 
by th(B French in front, of the western propyla, will 
be clear from the following dimensions : — 

This colossal head is made of an exceedingly soft 
sandstone, of a dirty yellow colour. On .the top of 
the head. there is an irregular oblong hole, about 7^ 
inches long and 4 deep. . < , 

ft, in. 

The length of the face, measured from about 
the cerftre of this hole to the mouth, aloDg 
the curve of the face, is . . .- . .' . 3 6 
' > The length of the ear that is entire, or nearly.. 

so, is. . ." .-.'.;••: 1 .^ 

.Th^ length of left horn« measured along its 
'' outer curvie surface, about • J ' .•,''*. . 4 11 

* Vol. lii, pi. 2SF. See our pript opppsitf, ;' 



The tip ofthehom is broken. The strict resemWance 
which this heftd presents to one of the ^lecimens of 
the African sheep, and the mild and tranquil expres- 
sion of the face, are very remarkable. 

This head seems to have belonged to one of the 
colossal crio-sphinxes of that avenue, which we have 
called the third branch, and described as leading up 
to the four southern propyla of the great edifice ^ 
Camak. Tn the French work* w« have the dimen- 
sions of one of these sphinxes, the most colossal of all 
that are now found on the plun of Thebes. 

ft. io. 

The whole length ii 17 2J 

ThelengthafhcKdabout 3 U 

These colossal figures are monoliths; but not all 
of the same dimensions. The outline of the face, 
and the curvature of the horn containing the ear 
Aithin it, are exactly the stfme in the French drawing, 
vnd the Museum specimen. 

The Greek inscription, apatrKamot ^otw, (on the 
•VoLiii.pl. 46. 
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crio-sphinx opposite p. 816,) which means, I touch 
without fear of harm, has probably been engraved 
by sonle dc^^tic Greek, to show that he cared not 
for the mf\jestio objects of vulgar felMr And super- 
stition. 

Sphinltes were probably rarely omitted ftmong the 
exterior decorations of an Egyptian temple, and ^ere 
once as plentiful in Lower ais in Upper ^^|^t. 
We read of sphinxes at Sais in the Delta ; aaL^df 
dern travellers have noticed them at Bebek, i^llib 
ruins of HeHopolis. " *At -the south end (df Uie 
mound encompassing the site of Heliopolis) A.re two 
entrances, and at the west a large One, which might 
have been the antient way to the temple, tot near it 
are ruins of a sphinx of a bright spangling yellow 
marble; it is about 22 feet in length, the ear is 
2 feet long, and the head 4 feet broad ; it has such a 
tutulus or ornament on each side of the head, chan^ 
nelled as the great sphinx at the pyramid has, with 
which the sphinx is commonly represented.** There 
can be little doubt that this sphinx once formed part 
of an avenue through which was the main approach 
to the temple on the western side. For it should be 
observed, that there appears to be no general law as 
tq the position of Egyptian temples with respect 
to the cardinal points of the compass ; but in nearly 
all cases the main front is turned towards the river. 

The head-dress which Pococke remarked on this 

• « ■ • ■ • 

broken sphinx of Heliopolis mfiiy be observed also in 
the drawing of the Theban crio-sphinx ; and a similar 
head-dress, crowned with the high cap, is seen on the 
genuine sphinxes of Essabouaf) in Nubia. 

So great is the variety of forms in which sphinx- 
figures occur, that it may be difficult to determine 
•with certainty what mu^t be considered as the primitive 
type. ■ It might seem fair to conclude from the almost 
* Pococke, vol. i. p. 23. f Gau, p. 47. 



aniversally observed attitude, ihat & BpU^% should 
always be found in a reclining ppsture, with the fore* 
legs stretched out. We are not going to speak of 
exceptions to this rule in Grecian sphinxes, which 
generally appear with wings, and seated; but we have 
exceptions even in the Egyptian delineations of this 
compound animal. We observe on the walls of Camak 
(Antiquit^s, vol. iii. pi, 39, no. 5,) the holy ship carried 
by priests, with a ram's head at each end. The sanc^ 
tuary, which is in the boat, is closed ; but among the 
reliefs or pictures on one side of this sanctuary, Am-r 
mon is seated with the ram's head, and the god> R^ 
(the sun), in the compartment below. At the prow 
of the boat there is a standing sphinx, a ^male, as is 
apparent from the great projection of the bosom. 
Her lion's tail is curled up over her back in a m^gr 
nificent sweep. On her head is a pair of the long 
twisted horizontal ram*s horns, surmounted by a disk, 
which is flanked on each side by one of those high 
curved ornaments, that may be compared to a large 
ostrich-feather. Here we undoubtedly see the sphinx 
tK)nnected with the Ammonian worship, retaining 
what is probably the original type of the human and 
the lion form, and blending with that the horns of the 
great Ammon. 

Another female sphinx, represented on the walls of 
Carnak (iii. pi. 66), is in a reclining posture, and has 
the body, hind-legs, and tail of a lion ; but the bosom» 
arms and hands, are those of a female. The attitude 
is that of prayer. This sphinx in another respect 
partly resembles those on the obelisk of the Cauipus 
Martius. It has two leil hands : the thumbs, instead 
of being on opposite sides of the hands, which are 
stretched out flat, are on the same side in each hand. 
How many more varieties we might find of the 
sphinx, it is difheult to say. As we do not possess in 
engravings, probably one thousandth part of the 
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sctdptures that decorate the great buildings of Thebes, 
it would be hazardous to conclude that there are not 
other varieties. 

We have not been able to find any trace or a 
vdnged sphinx on any monument that can be un- 
doubtedly called • genuine Egyptian. The winged 
sphinx appears to be the property, of the Greeks, of 
which there are specimens in the Townley collection 
of the Museum. It is true that a winged sphinx appears 
on the Isiac table, but this is only one reason among 
others for believing this monument to be a work of a 
later age, and of a Roman sculptor partly imitating 
Egyptian forms. 

Sphinxes in- a sitting posture, not winged, are 
found in several places in Nubia, but their high an- 
tiquity is at least dubious. Near one of the temples 
^comprehended uifder the general term Sedegne (lat. 
20^ 33'), Ruppel saw two sitting sphinxes of black 
granite ; and on a bas-relief, in the same place, two 
Isis* heads with cows' ears, flanked on each side by a 
sphinx in a walking attitude. This sphinx he calls an 
andro-sphinx, which it may be, but the beard is wwadr 
ing. They have flat square caps on their heads, and 
a kind of narrow band going round the neck, crossed 
under it, with the two ends hanging down in front. 
The profile of the human face, as Ruppel remarks, is 
Ch«ek ; and the position of the ear in one of the figures 
is correct, according to RQppel's drawing*, but in the 
other sphinx it is elevated too high, as in Egyptian 
sculptiu^. This is probably only a mistake in the 
draughtsman. There appear to be no hieroglyphics 
about this bas-relief. Altogether there caji hardly be 
a doubt that these sphinxes and the whole temple 
belong to the Ptolemaic, or even to a later age. 

In the ruins of the temple on the island of Argo, 
where the two colossi are found, there is also a sitting 

* See his drawing. 



fiphinx of black granite, with a group 6f four granite 
apes near it in the same attitude. Ruppel also de- 
scribes the fragments of a sitting sphinx at Meroe. 

The Museum contains two specimens of hawk- 
headed sphinxes (Nos. 1, 3), which are said, in the 
Catalogue, to have been brought by Belzoni from 
tile rock-cut temple of Ipsambul. This statement 
is probably correct, though Belzoni * describes these 
figures as " two lions with hawks' heads, the body 
as large <is life** The length, however, is only 
41 inches, measured from . the extremity of the fore- 
paws to the insertion of the tail : the vertical height 
to the top of the head-dress is about 16^ inches. 
The head of No. 1 is much damaged, but No. 3 is in 
good preservation. 

The material of these sphinxes is a soil lightish^ 
coloured sandstone, very easy to cut. Though we 
cannot commend the lion part of these animals for 
very exact outline, their attitude is easy and natural. 
The two fore-paws are stretched out in straight pa- 
rallel lines, while the hind-legs are drawn up in the 
usual manner of recumbent sphinxes. . The tail forms 
a fine sweep over the upper projecting bone of the 
right hind-leg t; and the vertebrsB of the spine are 
distinctly marked for a few inches above the inser- 
tion of the tail. The top of the head is flat ; this 
fiat surface being part of the head-dress which runs 
down the back of the head and rests on the shoul-- 
ders: the same head-^lress also descends on each 
side of the Jiead. Ebth the hawkrbeak and the 
eyes are very prominent ; but the character of the 
face is not pure hawk) but an odd compound of hawk 
and human features. 

No. 24 is another sphinx of very soft calcareous 
stone, with a human her d, apparently a female, as 
there is no trace of a beard. Its length is about 
^ * Page 2H^ f The 6gure is ravened in the print, p. %XZt 
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2Si inches. The tail appears to have beeH tkrati^ 
over the hind-leg in the same way as in the two 
hawk- headed sphinxes, except that, in this instance, 
it is thrown over the left hind-leg instead of the 
right. This figure has been painted with red oehrous 
earth. It was presented to the Museum by Captain 
Caviglia, who found it in the excavation whi(^ he 
made with so much cost and trouble, between the paw9 
of the colossal sphinx near the pyramids of Ji^eh, 

No. 28 is another sphinx with a human face, of 
about the same size as No. 24, but more mutOated, 
the fore-paws being quite destroyed. The hind-r 
legs and tail are in the same atUtude as No. 24*; 
and the tail retains that knot-like termination indi- 
cating the tufl of hair, which is observable at the end 
of a lion's tail. This rounded termination rests in 
the hollow between the spine and the up-raised joint 
of the thigh. The surface of this stone, though very 
hard, is corroded into small holes, which give it in 
parts a sponge-like appearance: the material seems 
to be a hard calcareous stone. An attempt has beea 
made to show the ribs by making curved incisions in 
the stone and rounding the surface between them* 

The Museum possesses two specimens of small 
lions, which cannot be described in a more appro^ 
priate place than the present. 

No. 50 is a lion couchant, in length about 2d 
inches, and of a calcareous stone, which has been 
painted red. His attitude is exactly that of the 
hawk-headed sphinx, No. 3; and his tail has the 
knotted termination which we have before spoken of. 
The mane is represented by a kind of head-dress, 
descending in front, down the chest, and on both 
sides as far as the fore-paws, where it rests ; but in 
acitdition to this there is ■ flat circular bandage* 
commencing just below the eyes and running under 
the chilly intended* no. doubt, to represent thefore^ 



part of the mane. In the last mentioned particular 
this lion, which waa found by Captain CavigUa, be- 
tween the paws of the ^reat sphinx, resembles the lions 
bf Mount Barkal *; and indeed the whole style of 
the head-dress descending on the chest is very nearly 
the same. In the Museum lion this head-dress ex- 
tends down the back of the neck in the style of the 
sphins head-dress: the animal reclines on a plinth 
1| inch thick, on the fore-part of the vertical face of 
Which sis figures are cut, which an inexperienced eye 
hiight perhaps take for hieroglyphics, but they are 
only such as some mischievous schoolboy mig^ht carve, 
and certainly form no part of the original design. 
There are no traces of hieroglyphics on any of the 
Sphinx figures of the Museum. 

There is another lion in the Museum also of cal- 
careous stone, and painted, which is a much more 
curious figure. It is about 18 inches long. Instead 
of being in the usual attitude, with outstretehed paws 
like No. 50, it is lying on its right side, with the 
right fore-leg under the body, all but the paw. 
The left leg is stretched across the chest, and the 
paW being turned flat down, rests on the paw of the 
right leg, which has the under side turned upwards. 
Thus the t»o paws meet like the tWo hwids when 
*SeeBdp|)el'sEHBt«b 
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brought flat together. The foot of the right hind* 
leg is just seen peeping from under the body, while 
the left leg is nearly in the usual position of the 
hind-legs of a recumbent sphinx. The tail sweeps 
over the haunches in the ordinary style, coming out 
between the body and the left leg, and its termina- 
tion resting in the usual position. The eyes are 
singular, being very long, and much more like the 
eyes of Egyptian human statues than anything 
else ; certainly they are not lions' eyes : the axes of 
the two eyes are inclined to one another. One ear 
appears to be remaining, occupying the situation of 
a lion's ear.' Part of the nose Ibetween the eyes re* 
mains, which more resembles the human nose than 
any thing else. AH the lower part of .the face un^ 
fortunately is gone, so that it is difficult to decide 
what its real character is. Above the eyes we ob^ 
serve the commencement of that kind of low head^ 
dress which fits, close to th^ head. On the fore-part 
of tins heiid-dresB and all oyer the .chest,'down as far 
as the paws, a nufnber of curved lines are cut, which 
represent the mane with tolerable accuracy. We 
can hardly admit this lion 'to. be a work of pure 
Egyptian style : its attitude alone is almost decisive 
against such sn hypothesis. , Yet it is curious that 
the attitude should be so nearly the same as that of 
the Mount Barkal lions. The principal differences 
consist in' the Museum Hon hayii^g a better executed 
mane, and in the tail of t^e Barkal lions not being 
thrown over the haunches, but lying ,at full length 
and in a straight line, extending the r whole length of 
the right hind-kg, at a shpj^t distance from it, and 
nearly parallel. , < . 

This sphinx was also presented by Captain Ca- 
viglia, and is said to have come from between the 
paws of the great sphinx. 

There is still another lion in the Museum, about 
2]^ feet )ong, in high relief, and in a wUking attitude* 



The body and legs of the lion are painted yellow, and 
his tnane red. It stands on a shelf on the lefl side 
of the room of Egyptian antiquities, and belonged, 
we believe, to Mr. Salt's collection. But where it 
tame from we do not know, as it is not entered in 
the Museum Catalogue. 

- The origin of the name Sphinx, and the meaning 
Df this compound figure, have furnished matter for 
much discussion among the learned ; but, as is often 
the case, their disputes are still unsettled. Some 
have supposed that the union of the virgin's head 
with the lion's body might be emblematical of the 
rise of the Nile^ which, though commencing in June, 
does not acquire much strength till July and August, 
when the sun is ih the signs of the lion and the vir- 
gin*. But this explanation will not suit the sphinx 
which has a male head, or a ram's head, unless we 
choose to suppose that the female sphinx is the ori- 
ginal, and the rest mere fanciful inventions of a later 
age. Winkelmann's notion, that by the term andro- 
sphinx, Herodotus means to express the union of 
the two sexes in one form, is entirely devoid of 
foundation. Indeed the few remarks that Winkel- 
mann has made on sphinxes contain nearly as many 
mistakes as words, which his commentators, in the 
French edition of 1790, have in a great measure 
corrected. 

The sphinx is found also in India among the sa- 
cred objects that adorn the temples. The following 
•extract fh)m a German writer, if it does not throw 
some light on the origin of the sphinx-form, points 
out at least a curious resemblance between the sacred 
system of Egypt and India. " f The Egyptian 
sphinx, the proper andro-sphinx of Herodotus, was 

* This hypothesis, which probably has very little value, will be 
discussed in another chapter. 
' 4 Bofalen, vol. ii. p. 205* 
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essentially different from the Greek, which was com* 
pounded of a female a«d a lion, while the Egyptian 
was a lion with a man s Y^^d, and only suph sphinxes 
as these (man -sphinxes) are found in India, as, for 
example, at EUora. That . sphinxes with female 
heads are to be seen in Arracan, for the present 
rests only on the testimony of a very careless ob- 
server, who even fancied that he saw there the biblir 
cal personals, Jael and Sisera. In India the 
sphinx represents the fourth incarnation < of Vishnu 
as a man-lion. It has spread even into Tibet and 
other countries, where the lion itself never came, and 
is called either Nara-ainhas, man-lion, or- simply 
sinhaSf lion, which word is pronounced singhas, an4 
may possibly be the origin of the Greek word <f^ly^ 
(sphinx), since the Greek language offers no etymor 
logy for this word, nor can it be derived from the 
Coptic (the Egyptian)." In the rooms of the Asiatic 
Society of London there is an Indian picture of 
Vishnu's incarnations, but, though Vishnu is described 
as a man-lion in the fourth, there is no resemblance 
at all in form betweeii this picture and a lion, t But 
in Eastern Asia the form of the sphinx fs not limited 
to a combination of the human and the lion shape ; 
there are in the island of Java, among the ruins of 
Chandisevu, sphinxes on the steps of the great temple 
which are half lion and half elephant. ^ 

Most speculations on the origin of the compound 
figure, called a sphinx, appear unsatisfactory, nor 
indeed is it an easy matter for the modem inhabitant^ 
of Western Europe to conceive what is meant by the 
symbolical forms which enter so largely into the an- 
tient religious systems of the Eastern world. . It seems 
to us altogether an assumption without proof, that 
either the andro-sphinx, or the sphinx with the female 
iiead, ought to be considered as the original type' of 
this compoun4 figure. The sphinx differs from other 
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compound figures, which 6ccur very often in the 
Egyptian pictorial representations, in always having 
the body of a lion, or it may be, a panther, or some 
such animal as might be considered a symbol of 
strength and courage. The whole history of our 
species bears testimony to that tendency of the human 
mind, when not restrained and guided by better know- 
ledge, to pourtray in some visible form its concep- 
tions of Deity. However far many superior minds of 
the heathen world might advance in deducing from 
the contemplation of all around them more correct 
views of the goodness and wisdom of an all-ruling 
power, these were ideas far too refined for the mass, 
who felt the want of something more apparent to the 
senses, something on which the mind could repose 
from vain imaginings and real fears. Hence the 
deity was invested with various forms of familiar 
objects, under which he was venerated as a protector 
and friend, or feared as an avenging and angry 
power. Under the form of a ram and the name ot 
Ammon we find a deity worshipped along the banks 
of the Nile, from the temple of the antient Meroe to 
the sand-girt Oasis of Si wah. The mild and benignant 
expression of the sacred ram would indicate the dif- 
fusion of tranquillity and peace ; nor would the essen- 
tial value of the symbol be changed by finding the 
head of the ram placed on human shoulders, or at- 
tached to the body of a lion. In the first case, it 
.would, in accordance with the Egyptian tradition of 
.gods having assumed the forms of animals, comme- 
. morale', as in the Hindoo mythology, an incarnation 
» of the superior power ; and in the second, the , union 
of strength and courage with mildness and tKe arts 
* of peace. The crio-sghinx then belongs, to. the'Am- 
'monian mythology, arid, is a distinct symbol from the 
andro-sphinx and female sphinx, which probably are 
Qonne^t^d with the worship of Osiris and'Isis. 
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The practice of placing pure lions at the entrances 
of temples is perfectly ia the Hindoo style, and we 
believe this must have been often the case in Lower 
Egypt, though owing to the devastation of centuries 
which has swept over that ill-fated country, few, if 
any, traces of stone lions exist in Lower Bgypt which 
belong to an epoch anterior to Greek dominion. 
Lord Valentia* mentions " a great lion of granite" 
which be saw at Bahbeit, or Bebek, ia the Delta, but 
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SO buried in the earth that he could not judge of its 
execution. 

It is possible this might have been an andro-sphinx, 
like that excavated at San by Mr. Hamilton, Lord 
Valentia does not say that he saw the head, by which 
alone could be decided whether it .was a complete 
lion or a compound figure. 

There was a city in the Delta, called by the Greeks,^ 
Leontopolis; or the City of the Lion, but we have no 
means of judging of the probable antiquity of this 
place ; though it seems likely enough, as there were 
various "cities of crocodiles" in Egypt, so there might 
have been, from remote time, " a city of lions," 
where this animal received adoration in a living 
form, like his brother-deities, the ox, the crocodile, 
the goat, and other sacred animals. Diodorus says, 
that there was a living lion maintained at Leonto* 
polls in his time, which was treated with all the respect 
due to an animal that held a rank analogous to that 
of Apis at Memphis, and Mnevis at Heliopolis. 

The Egyptians seem to have been peculiarly pleased 
with appropriating the form of the lion as an oma-, 
ment for their sofas or couches, which we see so oflea 
represented in the bas-reliefs. Sometimes the couch 
is nothing more than the profile of a lion, the back 
being flattened to form the resting part of the couch, 
and the tail being turned up as an ornament and ter-> 
minated by a serpent's head. Such imitations of na- 
tural forms give more pleasure to the eye than the 
shapeless models which modern furniture was founded 
on, till the revived study of antiquity, in its true sense, 
taught us to borrow from the patterns of people who 
were gifled with better taste, and to restore the paw 
of the lion to ornament our tables. 

That it may not be supposed that there is only one 
kind of sphinx, we here give a list of the Egyptian 
combinations of this figure, as far as y^e ]mow th^p^ 
with certainty; — ^ 
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1. The pure lion. 

2. The lion with a ram*s head. 

3. The lion with a hawVs head. 

4. The lion with a male human head. 

5. The lion with a female human head. 

6. The lion*s body and hind-legs with female 
head and human arms, as in the reliefs of Carnak 
and on the Campensian obelisk. 

An attempt to imitate the form of the lion is men- 
tioned among the earliest works of art of which we 
have distinct evidence. Croesus made a lion of pure 
gold which he sent to Delphi, where Herodotus saw 
it afler the lapse of more than a century, somewhat 
diminished in weight, owing to the damage it suf* 
fered when the temple was burnt. Among Gre- 
cian works of art, lions of bronze, and even of iron, 
are mentioned, to which we may add, as, perhaps, the 
oldest specimen of Grecian sculpture now existing^ 
the lions of the gate of Mycenae *. As late as the 
time of Herodotus, this animal was found in Northern 
Greece, in Thrace, and Macedonia, and it appears at 
one time to have been more widely diffused, and 
perhaps now is, than any other of the feline race in 
a wild state. It is curious to observe how familiar 
the form of a lion is to the people of every civilized 
country, and how frequently it has been used as an 
ornament and as a mark of superior rank. This 
would seem to indicate the former wide diffusion of 
this animal, and the victory of man over one of his 
natural enemies. Warriors and tyrants chose to as- 
sume it as the type of strength and courage ; and at 
last the animal wsts cast in a permanent mould, 
into a conventional and unchangeable form, such as 
became the profound mysteries of the science to 
which, in part, he owes his celebrity. It is not un- 
usual for people to talk of the stiff and regulated at- 

* Pausati, ii. 16, 5. Gell's Argolis. — See description of Solo- 
mon's Lions, l^Kings,;;chap. x. ver. Z9, 20. 
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titudes of Egyptian soulptnra, but the remark caQ 
only apply with any accuracy to foima of deitiea ; 
those of animals, and among them the lioni are often 
represented with a fidelity and spirit that the most 
skilful artist might be proud to equal. 

As the lion, both in its natural state and its imi- 
tated forms, was familiar to the Greeks as early as we 
know anything of this people, so the compound form* 
the sphinx, bdongs to one of their oldest fables. It is 
probably conneoted with the story of the Cadmeanfli 
and may possibly have a Phoenician origin. In Phoo- 
nicia itself there was a Leontopolis, or city of lions. 
Indeed we can have little doubt about the &ct of the 
lion being the essential component part of this Grecian 
monster called the sphinx. £uripidea* describes the 
Theban sphinx as, '' a virgin winged mountain mon- 
ster, with most unmusical notes, which, approaching 
the walls, carried off, into the inaccessible light of 
fetber, with its four clawed legs, the descendants of 
Cadmus." This passage shows what delineation of 
the sphinx was common in the age of Euripides^ 
which was an animal with the body and legs of a 
beast of prey, the head of a female, and a pair of 
wings. The colossal statue of Jupiter at Olympiai 
the work of Phidias, had sphinxes represented on 
pari of the throne — ^•* ton cw;h of the fore-feet there 
are Theban youths carried off by sphinxes." M. Qna- 
trem^re de Quincy, in his splencUd work of* X^e Jupitey 
Qlympien,' has made | the sphinxes with wings ao* 
cording to the description of Euripides, and placed 
them as supporters to the arms of the throne, having 
below them the four victories described by Pausanias. 
This arrangement harmonizes well enough with the 
description of the Greek antiquary. 

The sphinx appeared as an ornament also on the 

* PboppUss, 80^ Compwe F^wsan, ix. 26. 
f Pausao, V. 11, 2. % See the throne restored; pi.274t 
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throne of the Amyclean Apollo, which was of an agid 
somewhat earlier than the works of Phidias either at 
Olympia or at Athens. Among the decorations of 
the great* statue of Minerva at the latter place, the 
sphinx also is mentioned. 

• The works of art to which we have alluded were of 
the toreutic class, that is, formed of a ^:ame-work of 
wood which was overlaid with gold, ivory, and ehony ; 
and the sphinxes were only suhoidinate decorations. 
But we have information that it was in the Greek 
fashion to cut them in marble also. Ariapeithesf, a 
Scythian king, among other wives, married a Greek 
woman, a tiatiye of Istria, which was a Milesian 
colony on the west coast .of the Black Sea. By her 
he had a son, Skyles, who learned, as was natural^ 
his mother's tongue, and imbibed from her a taste 
for Greek fashions. Skyles succeeded to his father's 
chieflainship over a tribe of wandering Scythians on 
the north coast of the Black Sea; whi^h occasionally 
■ encieunped on the banks of tlife Dnie()etr near the Greek 
city of Olbia, andtiier Cdlotiy of Miletus. * It seems 
that Skyles had but little taste for the company of his 
Scythian half-brethren, whom he used to leave for a 
month or more encamped in the suburbs of Olbia, 
while he shut himself up in the town, threw off his 
barbarian dress, and lived like a Greek. To com- 
plete his happiness he took a 6ireek wifb and built a 
Spacious house in Olbia, Which was surrounded by 
marble sphinxes X and grifiins. The fttte of this lover 
of innovation was rather tragical. His subjects re- 
volted against him and chose a more congenial chief. 
• Two§ winged female sphinxes, drawing a vrar* 

* See Q. de Quincy, j>l. 8. f Herod. i«<),79. 

^ t Th>s is not a hearsay story of Herodotus. H% filled Olbia, 
ana doubtless saw the sphinxes; 

& Views in Egypt, &c. London. Bowyer's Historic Gb^ti^ 



chariot, are cut on a triumphal arch at Tripoli in 
Barbary, which bears in its inscription the date of 
Antoninus and Aurelius Verus. The sphinxes occupy 
one part of the higher segment of the arch to the 
right of the key-stone, and two griffins or hawk- 
headed sphinxes with wings, occupy the correspond- 
ing position on the other side of the key-stone. 

It would seem not improbable, as we have just re- 
marked, that the Greek form of the sphinx was of 
Phoenician origin, as it appears to be connected with 
the Cadmean story. We may add that the coins of 
several towns in Southern Spain, probably of remote 
Phoenician origin, preserve this type on their reverses*. 
But the further examination of this subject is beyond 
our present limits. 

* Asta, Tliberis, Munda, Osca, Urso. 
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Chaptbit XL 

TH£1E8» ON THE WE9T SIPB OF THE RtTElL— - 
C0LQ88AL 8TATUB8. 

This monilmeiits of E^^tian architecture, on th« 
west side of the Nile, are not inferior either in mag^ 
nitude €t interest to the gigantic structures of Luxof 
tod C&niak. They are remarkable for containing 
the best existing specimens of Egyptian colo^fpj 
statues, which -even in their mutilated state are the 
great wonders of western Thebes, as the obelisks and 
avenues of sphinxes are of the eastern side of the 
city. There are no traces at present, as far as we 
know, of any obelisks on the west side ; but, to make 
amends for this, we have the rock-hewn painted tombs 
of the Libyan mountains, which are by far the most 
instructive school in which to study the arts and social 
life of antient Egypt. 

• The accompanying ground-plan of part of western 
Thebes, which is taken from the French work, will 
assist us in comprehending the description of these 
localities, the more interesting to us because the finest 
specimen of colossal sculpture that has been brought 
from Egypt, the Memnon of the British Museum, 
once ornamented one of the buildings on this side of 
the Nfle. 

No. I. denotes the buildings of Medinet-Abou, 
which have been surrounded by a brick wall, enclos- 
ing three distinct but connected edifices. One has 
been called a palace, another a temple, and the third 
fk small temple, or, as some will have it, a pavilioiu 
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This building:, called a pavilion, lies east of what i^ 
called the palace, and has had two stories, of which 
the upper one is in best preservation. Pococke and 
Hamilton suppose that the buildings of Medinet- 
Abou may be the Memnonium of Strabo, in which 
opinion we cannot coincide. Belzoni found the traces 
of a tank to the north of the small temple, which 
must have had statues all round it, as various fra^ 
ments were discovered in making excavations. He 
found in this temple also stones with inverted hiero- 
glyphics turned upside down, showing that it was 
built of the materials of an older edifice. 

There are curious traces of a large rectangular 
enclosure south of the buildings of Medinet-Abou» 
and bordering very near on the enclosure of the 
temples. Fart of this may be seen in our reduced 
plan. " *This rectangle is about 6,392 feet ia 
letigth and 3,196 in breadth, comprising an area 
of 2,269,870 square yards, which is about seven 
times as much as the Champ de Mars, at Paris, 
and consequently offered room enough for the ex- 
ercises and manoeuvres of a large army. The whole 
had an enclosure, which is indicated by elevations 
of earth, between which we may still distinguish 
the entrances, which have been counted to the num- 
ber of thirty-nine; they may, however, have been 
as many as fifty or more. The principal entrance 
was on the east side, where a wider opening is seen. 
The whole enclosure shows distinctly that it was once 
adorned with the splendid architecture of triumphal 
monuments. Probably this extensive circus lay out of 
the city, but still close to it. A similar one of smaller 
dimensions is seen on the east side of the river nearly 
opposite to this on the west, and we may therefore, 
with some degree of certainty, determine from this 
double evidence the southern limits of the city. It 

* Heeren^ ^gyp't p*219. 
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if highly probable that theie spaeious etidoiilres werQ 
hot merely intended for games such as chariot races, 
but also for the mustering and exercising, of armies, 
which, under a Sesostris and other conquerors, herd 
begun their military expeditions, and returned hither 
triumphant after victory." 

Though doubt has been expressed about the former 
existence of this extensive circus, which some have 
considered to be nothing more than the bed of a canal 
(probably firom having observed only the west side 
of the enclosure, which is a double one), there seems 
sulAcient evidence for it, if the dimensions above 
given -are exact 

No. II. The two seated colossi, of which we have 
given a print. The more northerly is that which has 
so m2flty inscfiptions on its legs, and is the Memnon 
of Strabo. The distance from these colossi to the 
river, which our plan does not take in, is about 7,216 
feet in a straight line* 

No. III. Probably the site of a laige temple, at the 
entrance of which were seated the two eolossi. No. II. 

No. IV. Colossi on the ground, broken. 

No. V. A small temple of Isis, the distance of 
which, friim its nearest angle to the more northerly 
eolossUB, is about 3,526 feet in a straight line. 

No. VI. Sometimes called the palace and tomb of 
Osymandyas, but by Belzoni and others, with less 
propriety, the Memnonium. The Memnon of th# 
Museum came out of this building. 

No. VII. Long avenue of sphinxes. 

No. VIII. Remains at Gournou, otherwise called 
El Ebek. 

The only great Egyptian building, of which we find 
Any very detailed account in antient writers, is the 
palace of Osymandyas. Unfortunately the descrip- 
tion is that of Diodorus, who perhaps was not a very 
accurate obs^ry^) a^d certainly w^mi a careless com* 

z3 
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piler. As it is probable, however, that he saw him« 
self this ma^ificent structure, which he has attempted 
to describe, we shall translate the whole passage* 
though it is rather long, as the identifying of this 
building, and the true Memnonium will throw great 
light on the topography of western Thebes. It should 
be premised that no one building at Thebes will so 
far agree with the description of Diodorus as to re- 
move all doubt as to what structure he intended to 
describe under the name of the palace of Osymandyas ; 
and some writers have expressed an opinion that this 
careless historian jumbled together all that he saw at 
Thebes, and made one striking picture out of it. This 
is not improbable ; though we are inclined to think 
that Diodorus * was really trying his best to describe 
a real place ; and it is certain that if this great palace 
did exist, it was on the west side of the river. 

'' Ten stadia distant from the first tombs where, 
according to report, the females sacred to Jupiterf 
are buried, they say the monument of Osymandyas 
stands. At the entrance there is a pylon (propyla) of 
various-coloured stone (he means granite), in width 
200 Greek feet, and. in height 67^. Having passed 
through this you come to a square peristyle court of 
stone, each side of which measures 400 feet. Instead 
of pillars the roof is supported by figures (t<?^i<a: he 
means representations of the human figure) 24 feet 
high, of a single stone, made after the antient fashion ; 
and the whole roof (extending from the wail to the 
colossal caryatids) is formed of slabs 12 feet in length, 
tod painted with stars on a blue ground. Afler 
this peristyle court you come to another doorway, 
and a pylon, in other respects like the first, but 
covered with better executed sculptures of all kinds. 
In front of the second doorway are three colossi, 

• 1. 47, &c. t H«rod*i. 182, 
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each made* of a single block of the stone of Syene. 
One of these, which is in a sitting posture, is the 
largest statue in Egypt, its foot being more than 10^ 
feet long. There are two other statues near his knees« 
one on the right hand and the other on the left, his 
mother and daughter, in size inferior to the large 
statue. This is a wonderful piece of work* not only 
for its magnitude, but also for its execution and the 
quality of the stone, in which you can not see a single 
crack or discoloured spot. On it there is this inscrip^ 
tion : ' I am Osymandyas, king of kings : if you wish to 
know how great I am and where I lie, surpass my 
works !' There is also another statue of his mother, 
placed by itself, 30 feet high, and of a single piece 
of stone ; she has three kingdoms (or marks of roy- 
alty) on her head, which signify that she was both a 
daughter, and a wife, and a mother of a king. After 
the pylon you come to a second peristyle court more 
magnificent than the former, in which there is a great 
variety of sculptures representing his wars with the 
revolted Bactrians, against whom he marched with 
400,000 foot soldiers and 20,000 horsemen. The 
king's army was distributed inte four divisions, which 
were commanded by his sons. 

'^On the first wall the king is represented besieging 
a fort, which is surrounded by a river : he is at the 
head of his troops contending with the enemy, and aided 
by a Hon that is fighting furiously. Some said that this 
king really had a tamed Hon, which helped him in bat-< 
tie, and put his enemies to flight : others say, that be-* 
ing an exceedingly courageous and haughty monarch* 
and wishing to glorify himself, he signified by the figure 
of a lion the temper of his own soul. On the second 
wall you see the captives dragged by the king, and 
represented without privities and hands ; by which is 
indicated that they were cowardly in spirit, and nerve* 
* We follow Wesselipg's corrfictioo* 
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kM lii the midst of danger. The third i^Vk \m n 
great variety of deulptures and beautiful paintiii|[rs, q^ 
which are represented the eaeridoefl of oxen by the 
king, and a triumph after the war. In the eentre of 
this peristyle eourt there is an hypsthrai altar of most 
beautify stone, remarkable both fbr its execution and 
magnitude. Near the laet wall (the wall opposite to 
the entrance wall) there are two statues seated, each 
of a single stone 40^ feet high ; and near the statuea 
three passages leading out of the peristyle eourt into 
an hypostyle chamber, built like an odeum (muno- 
hall), each side of which is 800 feet In this chambcif 
there is a number of wooden sUitues, which re'pretent 
people who have lawsuits and ar^ looking towlirfls the 
judges, who are seen in the sculptures on one of iho 
walls. These judges are thirty in numbed ^ and in 
the centre is the chief*justice, with the flgi«re of truth 
suspended from his neck, with her eyes closed* At 
number of books are lying near him. These figuvea 
indicate by their attitude that judges ought to reoeive 
nothing, and that the ehieftjusttce should have a re« 
gard ta truth alone. 

*' Next to this chamber you arrive at a peripatus (il 
spacious area), full of various aparUnents, in which ^ 
kinds of food were prepared that are most pkasant 
to enjoy. Here you see the figure of the king soulp* 
tured on the wall and painted (a painted bae-reUc^)* 
Ofl^ring to the god gold and silver, which he yearly 
received f^om allBgypt, from the gold and silver mines» 
The amount of the precious metal was written under* 
and it was, when computed in silver, 2,008,000 mines* 
Next to this was the sacred library, with the intcs'ipr 
tion, ' Place of cure for the soul !' Adjdmng thte 
room were figures (sculptured?) of all tfa« Eg^tian 
gods, and of the king bringing to each appr9priate 
offerings, ae if he were proving toOeiris, and Im mtmt 
sors in the realms below> ^t he bad temanated a life 
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of piety and integrity. Separated from the library by 
a common wall there was a magnificent apartment 
with twenty couches in it, and statues (efV-oVa?) of 
Zeus (Ammon)) and Hera» and also of the king, 
who is said to have been buried here. All round 
this chamber is a great number of apartments, con* 
taining beautiful paintings of all the sacred animals 
in Egypt, and a staircase leading up from them to 
the^ whole tomb. When you have passed the stair* 
case you see on (the ceiling of) the monument a gilded 
circle, divided into 365 parts, each division of the cir* 
cumference being a foot and half. In these divisions 
the 365 days of the year are marked, with the risings 
and settings of the stars for each day, and the prog«* 
nostics which they offer according to the system of the 
Egyptian astrologers. This circle (calendar) they said 
was stolen by Cambyses when he conquered Egypt. 
Such then, they say, the tomb of Osymandyas was^ 
which not only in the expense of the structure, but 
also in the skill of the workmanship, must have sur** 
passed by far all other buildings." 

It is clear from the concluding part of this extract 
that the tomb of Osymandyas had lost some of its 
glory before Diodorus visited Egypt ; and it is also 
possible, from the tenor of tlds description, that 
he had not seen the place. Yet the whole account, 
bating exaggeration in the dimensions, is perfectly in 
harmony with the general character of an Egyptian 
building. Whether, then, Diodorus wrote merely from 
recollection, or copied the story of some priests, we 
believe that one real building is the subject of his nar* 
rative, and that in all the substantial facts it may be 
exact. Now the building which we have called No. VI» 
agrees in many important particulars with that of Dio- 
dorus. Within a less distance than ten stadia we find 
abundance of tombs,, quite magnificent enough to 
*TheoflgiotUisBomewfaatobscvre» ^ 
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Hcnfe thtt taoned iteiak* *f Jtipnte^. Iw!a#d tfl# 
tombt of the kings Iheimeives mre at a lest distance 
than ten stedia ^om this great edifice. 

As to the dimensions given by Diodorus being in^ 
exact, that is not stiflBcient to disprove the notioii of 
this being the tomb of Os^mandyas, when othey 
evidence of higher value than measures tends to 
prove the coatraiy. Nor yet, when he says that th# 
lust propyla were built of granite (if ro/<tXo9 XiStii) 
has that meaning), rou^t we therefore conclude tba^ 
his whole account is false, because these propyla ar# 
of sandstone.. There are large gr«iite propyla at 
Carnak, and k is passible the historian ihay kavil 
made a dip in his memory, and oonfounded one est 
of propyla with another. 

There are two plans g^ven of this place by the 
French (Antiquitc^, Planches, ii. 27» 38) ; the flrsA of 
^hich is a ground-plaa of the mins, as far as they can- 
be now made ofit ; the second, which is less vaduable; 
is a restoration conformable to the description of 
Diodorus. The dimensions of this building, aocordi 
ing to piate 97, the* real one, are about 530 feet long 
and.dOO wide. After ascending Some steps we comd 
into a rectangular court, 160 feet wide and 14& deep, 
which, has had a row of pillars on the right hand and 
pn the left. At the extremity of this court, near the 
antrance into the second, and on the left-^hand side, ara 
the fragments .of that enormous sitting statue* which 
may well be described as ** the largest in Egypt." We 
shall speak of it mose particularly hereafter. Ascend- 
ing some moresteps we pass a second pylon, and enter 
a Second courti)f the satoe dimetisioiis as the first; it 
is peristyle, havhtg a double row of pillars all round, 
except on the entrance side, in this respect agreeing 
with a peristyle court already described at Medinet* 
Abou. Two sides of this court have caryatid plles« 
ters (X^iio) opposite to one aaotbeir<-**pilft8ters onthe 



tide in which tht doonmy fttands (the lesit^ni), ftnd 
on the 8id6 opposite. Under the extreme gallery of 
this court, which w«s formed by slabs joining^ the 
tope of the tsro acts of [^ars, were the two statuee 
mentioned by Diodorus, one of which may be the 
Memnon now in the Museum, and the oth4r* we 
presiiini», is still on the spot in fragments. In the 
Uiatrueiions given by Mr. Salt to Belzoni, when he 
was setting out on his expedition to Thebes, afler de-* 
bribing the position and app^wrance of the Memnoni 
the eonsul added : *^ It must not be mistaken for an* 
^her lying in that neighbourhood, which is much 
mutilated." And Belzoni, wheo ^peaking of his first 
sight of the colossus, which was the object of this 
Journey, remarks; ''The j^ce where it lay was 
neariy in a line with the side of the main gateway 
into the temple; and as there is another colossal 
head near it« there may have been one on each 8ide 
of the doorway^ as they ane te Jus seen at Luxor and 
Carn«4(." It ^ould be stated^ ihat the dimension 
of 40j^ iieet, given to these colossi by Diodorus, ex* 
lieed considf raUy (those of the Museum Memuofo 
We may therefore fairly place the evidence of dis* 
•greement in dimensions against that of agreement 
in position, which is perhaps the stronger of the two. 

From this court where the colossus was foundi 
another flight of steps leads into an hypostyle hall 
of 10 columns in the bneadth and 6 in the depth, 
the two centre rows containing, as usnal, the largest 
pillars ; they are 35 feet high and about 19 in cir* 
oumfejt^ice. Only pairt of these columns are now 
fit&nding. Again we asosnd by steps into another 
courtt with eight piUars in it, four on each side of 
the passage ( and still by another step or steps to 
another chamber, where the real ground plan termif 
nates; but it is continued in the restored plan to 
which we have referred* 
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The historical sculptures on the walls of this edifice 
agree so far with the general character of Diodorus* 
description, as rather to confirm the notion of this 
being the tomb of Osymandyas ; but the reader will 
now be able to form his own opinion on this contro- 
verted point in Theban topography. 

The name of this conqueror, Osymandyas, is not 
mentioned by Herodotus, nor does he appear in the 
list of Manethon's kings. It is conjectured, there- 
fore, that Osymandyas may be a title of Sesostris, 
otherwise called Rameses the Gi^at, to whom most 
critics are now disposed to assign part, at least, of 
the gpreat structure called the toiAb of Osymandyas, 
as his name frequently appears on different parts of 
this building. There were, how'ever, two kings called 
Mandou or Mandouei, one a predecessor and another 
a successor of Rameses the Great, and there can be 
little doubt that in the word Osymandyas, we have 
this element Mandou, which, according to Egyptian 
custom, was also the name of a god*. It is possible 
then, that the Osymandyas of Diodorus may be one 
of those kingps just mentioned under the name of 
Mandou — or Smendes. (Dynasty 21.) 

The Memnon's head of the Museum is No. 66, in 
the last catalogue. It is placed on a block of stone, 
on the rightrhand side, near the extremity of the 
ninth room, which contains the Egyptian sculptures; 
Before we examine the claims of this colossus to the 
title of * Memnon/ a brief account of its removal will 
not be uninteresting. 

In the year 1815 Belzoni went to Egypt, with 
a* project for constructing hydraulic machines to irri^ 
gate the fields in an easier and more economical way. 
He engaged to make one, by way of experiment, for 
the Pasha, in which he completely succeeded, though 

* See Dynasties 6 and 21 « — ^Mendes is the Egyptian Pan. 
Herod, ii. 46. 
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the ignorance atid knavery of his Highness rendered 
the ingenious QOntriviiJice of no use. Burckhardt, 
the celebrated traveller, who was then in Egypt, in 
the service pfthe African Association, had long wished 
to have th,e colossal bust of Memnon removed, and 
Belzoni, who had become fUM|Uainted with him, re- 
peatedly oflbred to toQTey it to Alexandria, from 
whence it might bi ^nt ^ England. Mr. Salt, the 
British consid, ailer some indecision and delay, con- 
sentea to the undertaking, and Bel^oi set out with 
instructions from Mr. Salt, and a promise that his 
expenses should be reipibursed. In the copy of in- 
structions * (which are written in rather an assum- 
ing style), no mention i$ made of remuneration to 
Bel^oni, which) as the It^dian fairly argues, woidd 
have been mentioned in the instructions, )iad he 
(Belzoni) been remi^arly employed by the eofisul to 
remove this colossal head, is ii has spmethyies been 
stated. The fact is, that belzoni, ift<er having offered 
to remove the head, and not finding his proposal 
accepted, determined to sail up the r^ile to gratify 
his own curiosity, and the consul^ at last, agreed yiim 
Burckhf rdt to seise this opportnnity of removing th# 
young Memnon. We give this short account from 
Belzoni's work, ))ecausb it js iair that eacl| persoi| 
slv>uUi have his due enlMfls oi credit in this under* 
taking, and we believe the veracity of Belzoni will uq( 
be disputed. On his return, Kowisver, lie did receivf 
a present through Bur^hardt, half of which waf 
liberally paid by the consul. 

This colossal head Belzoni found, according to 
his instructions, in th^ temple, which, in Engli^l 
books, is iiow commonly called the Memnonium, bir 
temple of Memnon. I|; was broken, and lying with 
its face upwards, thoug^h in Norden's time it was 
entire, and with its face downwards, to which Ofpae 
we may, no dcmbt, attribute its presenrstion. fid- 

* Sss BeIaoni*B Book^ p. 2$, 



iHHfi fMMifi (p. 4ff), ihttt M i^ffl Ml nMitit to say 
#lid separated the bust from the rest of the body bif aif 
explosion^ or by whom tlie bust has been turned face 
upwards. (French work, Antiquit<fs, tain. ii. pi. 36.> 
iThete is also a hole drilled in the r^bt breast, evi« 
deutly the work of modejm art, and no doubt in* 
tended to hold ^uiipowder for the pttt^iose Of blowing 
off the right shouldet also, and rendering the trans « 
port of the head more easy. We have no difficulty 
m expressing our conviction, aftet kK>king at all the 
evidence*, fliat this was done by the French wher^ 
they visited Thebes. They turned the face of the 
statue upwards, and blew off part of the body, but 
after all they were compelled, from some cause or 
other, to leave it behind. It is curious, as Nohden re-* 
marks, and Burekhardt before hinl, that in the draw-» 
log of this statue, as we see it in the great French 
"Work on Egypt (torn. il. pi. 88) ^ the right shoulder is 
tranting, which would have been the case had the 
French succeeded in blowing it off. The drawing wai 
probably made on the spot, and the figure represented 
In that condition, in ithich the French expected to send 
it home. There is of course no sign of the great hole 
on the Memnon s Hght shoulder, in the French en^ 
irraving, as the part that cohtains it is oihitted. If they 
did thii damage to the statue, with the view of sh&tte^« 
ing the right shoulder just like the left, we may readily 
believe they went so far as to break the whole id 
pieces, which, up t6 the time of this visit, itaS probably 
entire, as Norden Saw it. We here give the extract 
from Norden, that the reader may hindself Judge of 
the probability of the Memtion having been entire up 
to 1737, when this traveller visited Egypt. 

* See N5h(Jen*s excellaot little pamphlet, entitled * Ueber dtf 
iogenaniite Memnons-Bild im Brittischeu Museum in London, 
1822,' from which a great part of what follow^ about the Meronon'i 
bead is taken. 
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^' * There is besides in this place (the Memnonitui 
as he calls it), another colossus marked H (see plate 
112) : it is entire, and of a single piece of granite^^ 
marble, but its height is only moderate. It is at 
present thrown down, lying on its face, and half buried 
in the ground. All that is visible appears quite free 
from damage, and with respect to the attitude it is 
the same as that of the other colossi of which I have 
spoken." 

It is difficult to say what is meant by the height of 
a colossal statue being only moderate ; but we may 
perhaps ascertain Norden's notions of moderate size, 
by observing what dimensions he gives to the great 
broken colossus, which lies in the same place, and 
measures about 62 feet round the shoulders. Norden, 
speaking of this colossus, estimates it at 20 feet high 
only ; all the body of the colossus, he says, was of 
black granite, and of a single piece : its p^estal is 
in some measure entire. He considers it to have been 
broken by violence ; and believes it to be the famous 
Memnon. It is clear from this account that the 
broken colossus in the tomb of Osymandyas, of which 
Korden is here speaking, is the enormous statue de- 
scribed by later travellers, notwithstanding the great 
discrepancy in the measurements; for there is no 
other laige broken statue that will answer the de- 
scription. This may serve to remove the only diffi- 
culty in recognizing the Memnon oV the Museum as 
the entire statue which Norden saw lying on the 
ground, and on the spot from which our broken Mem- 
pon was brought. 

The implements vnth which Belzoni removed this 
statue were " fourteen poles, eight of which were em- 
ployed in making a sort of car to lay the bust on, 
four ropes of palm-leaves, and four rollers, without 
^ckle of any sort" With these sorry mechanical 

* Norden, ii. 128. 
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iids, and th^ ddsistattceof the igtioraiit Arabfti he 000-' 
trived to raise the stattie on the car, and to convey It 
a distance of more than a mile to the banks of the 
river. But the intriguei^ of the governor of Erments, 
and of Drovetti, the French constfl at Alexandria, 
caused almost as much difficulty as the actual removal 
of this enormous mass. Even wheti the statue was 
on the bank of the river, and a* written contract for a 
boat had been entered into with its owner, the whole 
Scheme seemed to be ruined by the knavery of some 
parties, and the fear of the boat-owner that the Mem- 
non would sink his boat to the bottom of the river. 
But in the mean time the governor of Erments changed 
his tone to Belzoni, compelled the boat-owner to fhl^ 
fil his bargain, and allowed Belzoni to have the use 
6f one hundred and thirty men. As the bank of the 
river was considerably above the level of the water, 
which had retired at least 100 feet fVom it, he foiihd 
it necessary to make a sloping causeway foir the sta- 
tue, and even then it was no easy task to place so 
heavy a weight in a boat, unaided by any mechanical 
power except four poles and some ropes. It in 6nly 
fair to the memory of this ^ht^rprising traveller, to let 
him tell his own story. 

•' ♦ I cannot hdp observing, that it lilras no easy 
undertaking to put a piece df granite of such bulk 
and weight oil board a boat, that, if it received the 
weight on one side, would immediately upset ; and, 
what is more, this was to be done without the smallest 
help of any mechanical cotitrivance, even a single 
tackle^ and only with four poles and r6pes, as the 
water ^as about IS ftet below the bank where the 
head was to descend. The causeway I had made 
gradually sloped to the edge of the water, close to the 
boat, and with the four poles I formed a bridge from 
the bank into the centre of the boat, so that when the 

♦ P. m. 

^▲3 
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weight bore dn the bridge, it pressed only on the 
centre of the boat. The bridge rested partly on the 
causeway, partly on the side of the boat, and partly 
on the centre of it. On the opposite side of the boat 
I put some mats well filled with straw. I necessarily 
stationed a few Arabs in the boat, and some at each 
side, with a lever of palm-wood, as I had nothing 
else. At the middle of the bridge I put a sack filled 
with sand, that, if the colossus should run too fast into 
the boat, it might be stopped. In the ground behind 
the colossus I had a piece of a palm-tree firmly planted, 
round Vhich a rope was twisted, and then fastened to 
its car, to let it descend gradually. I set a lever at 
work, on each side, and at the same time that the 
men in the boat were pulling, others were slackening 
the ropes, and others shifting the rollers as the 
colossus advanced. 

'' Thus it descended gradually from the mainland 
to the causeway, when it sunk a good deal, as the 
causeway was made of firesh earth. This, however, 
I did not regret, as it was better that it should be so, 
than that it should run too fast towards the water ; 
for I had to consider, that, if this piece of antiquity 
should fall into the Nile, my return to Europe would 
not be very welcome, particularly to the antiquaries ; 
though I have reason to believe that some among the 
great body of its scientific men would rather have 
seen it sunk in the Nile, than where it is now de- 
posited^ However, it went smoothly on board. The 
Arabs, who were unanimously of opinion that it would 
go to the bottom of the river, or crush the boat, were 
all attention, as if anxious to know the result, as well 
as to learn how the operation was to be performed ; and 
when the owner of the boat, who considered it as con- 
signed to perdition, vritnessed my success, and saw 
the huge piece of stone, as he called it, safely on board,* 
he came and squeezed me heartily by the hand." 
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This difficult task being safely accomplished, the 
Memnon's head sailed down the river to Rosetta, and 
from thence to Alexandria, where it embarked for 
England. In the Museum Catalogue the Memnon's 
heaxi is described as the gift of Henry Salt and Louis 
Burckhardt, who liberally defrayed the expenses of 
the undertaking. 

The material of which this statue is made, is a fine 
kind of Syene granite, of one entire mass, but two 
colours. The head has, with great judgment, been 
formed out of the red part of the gpranite, while the 
dark part was appropriated to the breast, and pro- 
bably also to the remainder of the body. The figure 
was in a sitting posture, like most of the Egyptian 
colossal statues, for Belzoni found it *' near the re- 
mains of its body and chair." Though a statue of 
colossal size, it is very inferior in magnitude to some 
works of Egyptian art of this kind, of which we shall 
soon have occasion to speak ; its height, from the sole 
of the foot to the top of the head, in its seated posi- 
tion, having been probably about 24 feet, or some- 
what less. The fragment in the Museum, which 
may be about one-third of the whole, is somewhat 
more than 8 feet in height. The following dimen- 
sions are worth giving : they are taken from Noh- 
den*s Essay. 

ft in* 

1. The whole height of the bust, from the top of 

the head-dress to the lowest part of the 
fragment, measured behind, is • . .89 

2. Round the shoulders and breast, above, . 15 3 

3. Round the breast, below, • . • • • 14 7 

4. Height of the head, from the upper part of 

the head-dress to the end of the beard . 6 0^ 

5. Height of the head-dress « • • • • 12^ 

6. Diameter of do. .•••.. 3 7 

7. The whole height of the red granite part .49. 

8. From the forehead to the chin .... 3 3} 

9. Heightof the beard on the lower part, reckoned 

from the breast **«*9««0 9i 
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The weight of the mass is estimated at between ten 
and twelve tons. 

It is universally agreed that this is one of the finest 
specimens of Egyptian colossal sculpture now known 
to exist ; and if we admit it to be a work of genuine 
Egyptian art (of which there can be no doubt), we 
may consider it as a &,vourable specimen of what that 
nation could accomplish. For so hard and unwieldy 
a mass to be wrought even into any resemblance to 
the human form, and polished to so high a degree, 
would of itself be a labour worthy of admiration. B ut 
that the proportions of the parts should have been so 
well preserved, and that beauty should have been 
impressed on this colossal face, proves that at least 
some kinds of sculpture were once carried to a high 
degree of perfection in Egypt; though they may not 
be of that description of art which our earliest asso- 
ciations teach us to admire. In the colossal statues 
of Egypt calmness and repose are the most striking 
characteristics; but this figure shows somewhat more. 
" * It represents a young man : the breast is broad 
and well defined. The beard, united in one mass, 
adheres to the chin. The line of the eye-brows per- 
haps does not project enough above the eye-ball ; the 
tip of the nose, too, is perhaps too much rounded, 
and the ears, as usual in Egyptian statues, are placed 
too high ;" but even with these defects, and with lips 
too thick for our notions, the face is full of softness, 
tranquillity, and beauty. 

The beard has a singular form, which we often see 
on the monuments of Egypt, and Belzoni has gone 
so far as to conjecture that the antient Egyptians 
might have worn the beard in a kind of case ; a 
fashion which would be not unlike the modern prac- 
tice of wearing pig-tails, except that the appendage 
with us was behind instead of before. From the 
bead there descends on each side a kind of covering 
^ Description de TEgyptei i. 129. 
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<fr di'namint, which reacheiS sdme^hat lower than tht 
beard-ca$e, and in its position, but not in its form,' 
bears some fesemblance to a full flowing judge's wig. 
This latter decoration, in various modiHcations of 
form, is found on female statues also, while the beard- 
case, or what we choose to call so, is appropriated to 
the statues of Osiris and Horus ; andf in this case, 
probably, has a reference to Horus and his worship. 
The flowing part of the head-dress is somewhat 
damaged in its outline, but may be clearly made out 
by a comparison with the head-dress of the colossus, 
No. 38, which differs from this in no respect, except 
in wanting the upper part or corn-measure. This 
upper part has been called a corn -measure, from a 
fancied resemblance to one. But no satisfactory ex- 
planation is given of it, nor yet of the balustrade 
kind of ornaments which are around it, and also on 
the face of the broad belt hanging round the breast, — •' 
unless we adopt the notion of BOttiger*. The head*^ 
covering, according to him, is the appropriate tiartij 
and head-dress of the statues of the royal priests 
of Horus ; and its Ornamental bordering, as Well al 
the similar decoration on the breast, he considers to 
be a kind of series or combination of the snake 
called Chnuphis or Uraeus, the symbol of royalty 
ibund so oilen on the monuments of figypt. There 
can hardly be a doubt that BOtiiger's interpretation is 
right : this ornament perpetually occurs, and in most 
cases the figure of the snake Is distinctly seen. On 
the head-dress (at the back) are oth6r sctllptures, 
the hawk's feather and various plants, all of which, 
probably, had some symbolical meaning, indicative of 
the rank of the personage ' who bore them. Th^ 
beard, BOttiger considers to be the sign at manhood, 
the only one appropriate to a figure which is ciothedi i 

* Appendix to Nohden*8 Essajr, 

t See Deuoa^t Pla(es; No. 115/ for specim^os^ of bieroglypbie 
beadHlresset. 



%tii its sy^iboUi^al applicatioii is to denote ^he sun at 
the summer solstice in the height of its strength. 
This artificial beard, be remarks, is found (mlyon 
the god Osiris and his son Horus. Osiris appearii 
with it under yariops forms: (1.) Osiris on a throne 
with the whip and augur 9 staff, or with the crux 
ansata, and another symbol. (2.) Osiris as judge of 
the dead in the well-known Egyptian representations 
of the death-judgment (3.) Osiris as the origin of 
the mummy form ; but here we must distinguish the 
god when standing upright in complete mummy 
equipment, from the god lying on the lion- shaped 
bier : the mummy boxes of sycamore, with the head 
pf Osiris on them, belong to (3.)* (4.) Osiris — Cano^r 
bus ; the Nile jug, the symbol pf the holy Nile water, 
is identified with Osiris $$ the symbol of the spn an4 
pf power, when it has an Osiri^' head. (See WinkeU 
^ann, vol. i. pi. 15.) 

. This statue has received the name of the younger 
Memnon, partly because it was found in that tempW 
to which the naine of Memnonium had l^een imprp* 
9^T\y given, partly also be.c|i!usi^ it is supposed to 
liN^long to the same clajjis with the ^tatu^e or statues 
so celebrated under the name of Memnon. 

We have already described the remains of that 
large edifice, known to Diodorus by the name of the 
Palace of Osymandyas, and by English travellers, 
generally called the Memnonium. Within its pre- 
cincts is the gre^t colossal statue . of red granite, 
broken off at the wai$t, and the upper part lying on 
its back. In its fgll it ha? carried along with it the 
whole temple wall within its reach. The face is 
entirely obliterated by the hand of man, and to the 
same cause we must attribute the destruction of 
the statue. It measures* 6 feet 10 inches over 
the foot (it is the lefl one that remains entire), and 
.§'4 or 63 round the shoulders: the hieroglyphieal 

* Hamilton^ p, 167, 
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characters engraveil on the arm are lar^ enough for 
a man to walk in : the length of the nail of the 
second toe is about one foot, and the length of the 
toe to the insertion of the nail is one foot eleren 
inches (^Egypte). The colossal fist of red gra- 
nite in the Museum is said by some to belong to 
this statue, but we are unable to find any evidence of 
its being brought from Thebes by the French. It 
was surrendered by them to the English, together 
with other antiquities now in the Egyptian room of 
the Museum, at the capitulation of Alexandria ; and, 
according to the French account (see vol. v. pi. 4), 
it waa brought from the ruins of Memphis, where 
there are still remains of a colossal statue or statues 
of dimensions quite large enough to match with this 
fist. We know also from Herodotus* (ii. 110) that 
he saw at Memphis, in front of the great temple of 
Hephsestus, six colossal statues erected by Sesostris, 
two of himself and his wife, each 45 Greek feet high, 
and four statues of his sons, each 30 feet high. Id 
the French work just referred to there is a drawing 
of this tifit, with a litUe restoration added to the 
thumb and one of the fingers. Our print shows the 
fist just as it is. 



Coloual FlK.— No. 7. 
" Herod, hero ipeaka of Dsrius intendinj to put up a itaiue of 
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The following are the chief dimensions : — 

inches. 
Length from wrtat-joint to knuckle of middle 

finger about ...••• 32 
Ditto of long jpint of middle finger < • .26 
Round wrist- bone . • • • .80 
Width of all the forefingers • • • • 30^ 
Ditto of middle finger . . • • • 9 

The remains of the short cylindrical stick may be 
observed between the thumb and fore-finger. 

This fist probably belonged to a seated colossus 
like that of which the fragments remain in the palace 
of Osymandyas. It is not universally the case that 
seated figures had their hands placed flat on their 
thighs, like the colossi of Ipsambul, or the specimen 
in the Museum. In Minutoli's work there is a 
picture of a colossus, which we shall presently speak 
of more particularly, which has the right hand closed 
and resting on his thigh. Neither of these two 
colossi, the one in the Museum and the other lying 
in firagments at Thebes, has any claim at all to be 
considered the Memnon, of which Strabo and Pausa- 
nias speak. But there is another statue whose title 
is less doubtful. 
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Tut traveller who lands on the west bank ^ the 
Nile, and proceeds straight towards the tomb of *Qsy- 
tnandyas, otherwise called the Memnonium, will pa^s 
two colol^sal statues seated on their chairs in the plaid, 
'between Medinet'Abou and the so-called Memnoniuoi. 
(See the plan.) 

Of these two statues it seems clear that JStrabo ili 
speaking, when he says *, " On the opposite side of 
the Nile (the west) is the Memnonium, where there 
are two monolith colossi (statues of a single jpiece 
of stone) near one another. One of the statues is 
entire, but the upper part of the other has fallen from 
its chair, owing, as they say, to an earthquake. It is 
laelieved that once a day a sound, like that pro- 
*duced by a moderate blow, proceeds from that pBH 
of the statue which remains on the seat and the 
pedestal. I happened to be on the spot 'with .^S^ 
Callus, and many of his friends and' soldiers, shout 
the first hour, when I heard the sound ; but whether 
it came from the base, or from the colossus, or was 
made by some one of those around the base, I can- 
not affirm. For as the cause was not visible, one 
is inclined to adopt any conjecture rather than be- 
lieve that the sound came out of the mass of stone. 
Above the Memnonium are the tombs of the kings 
cut in the rock, forty in number, very wonderful in 
their construction and well worth examining." 

This is evidently the statue that Pausanias after- 
wards saw in the second century, and which was 
then in the same condition that Strabo described it 

* Casaubon, p« 816. 
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US^^Vk ki hif ti#it. ** ^ I was most surpfif^d with iht 
i^loil«us hi Thebei ih E^ypt, which you come to after 
Hfoitmg the Nile in your way to the tombs X^^P^yy^^)* 
I saw still seated on his chaii* a statiie f which ik 
gr^erally (Called Memnon. Tradition reports that he 
eam^ out of Ethiopia into Egypt, and carried his ex-^ 
peditlon as fkr as Susa. But the Thebanil say, this 
is n<)t a status of Memnon but of Phamenoph, i 
tiadire of the country. I have also heard some say 
that this is a statue of Sesostris, which Cambyses 
^llttlaled ; At present all from the head as far as th§ 
tiliddl6 6f the body is thrown down, but the re- 
mmnA^r is still fteat«d, and daily at dun-riae produc^^ 
ii ioutid, which you may best compare with th6 
^fiappinf of a harp or lute string." 

!n&uftanias here only mentions ohe statue, whicli 
ittight seem to raise some little doubt as to the 
t4ientity of hu Memnon with that now on the plain 
df ThAbes. But therie is evidence on the othei^ sid6 
ef the question quite sufficient to remove this dl^- 
Abulty. 

We will now $ee what modern travellers say about 
these two fttatues. '*{ The two other colossal statues, 
ealkd also by some the statues of Memnon, are in th^ 
plain, about half way between the desert and the 
^iver. The inundation had hardly left them early 
ill January, and we had some difficulty in reachi.n|; 
them on that account. They are about 50 feet high, 
and seated each on a pedestal 6 feet in height, 16 
lon^, and 14 broad. The stone of which they are 
formed is ai hard reddish gres. From the action 
6f Ihe w«^ther it is in many places discoloured, and 
often appears of a black, grey, brown, and whitish 

•{■ iyetX^.JiJufm Bekkar; M«tf one US»i ^^^m Scali^er);. 
}Jfinov is a more probable correction. 
X HamiltoOj iCgypliaca, p. 168. 
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hue." — ^^'The two statues in question are bat fi%^ 
four feet asunder ; they face the same paint of the 
compass, (S.S.E. Pococke). They are very similar 
in size, character, and proportions : one of them, thai 
to the south, is certainly of a single block of stone, 
and the northernmost has evidently been broken off 
at the waist ; and while the lower part is a monolith^ 
the body, arms, and head are constructed of several 
horizontal layers of stone, apparently of a different 
kind from the legs and base." 

Denon says that these two statues are of a single 
block, by which he probably means that they origi- 
nally were. He adds, " They can be seen at the dis- 
tance of five leagues." — " The height * of the leg and 
foot of the northernmost statue is 18 feet 5 inchesi 
the leng^ of the little 6nger 4 feet 5 inches, and the 
height of the leg and foot of the small figure at his 
side t is no less than 72 inches. The other colossal 
statue to the south is nearly of the same dimensions* 
On the pedestals which support them, are carved a 
variety of hieroglyphical representations with the 
usual symbols of Egyptian mystery; and on both 
sides of the thrones, on which Uiey are seated^ 
two priests are represented tightening with their 
hands and feet bands of lotus-stalks, which are ap- 
parently intended to keep upright a table on which 
the thrones themselves are supposed to be placed." 
There is a similar representation on the chair of the 
great colossus of Osymandyas. 

It may not be altogether uninstructive to compare 
with this description the less minute and accurate 
account of an earUer traveller. Norden} measured 

* Hamilton. 

f There is a figure in relief on each side, reaching about as 
high as the giant's knee, and another atiU amaUer sMmding l^- 
'tween his legs. 

t P.117,Unglds. 
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the two colossi on the plain of Thebes by means of 
their shadows, and he reckons them to be 50 Danish 
feet high, or about 51^ English feet, from the base of 
the pedestal to the top of the head. From the sole 
'^f the foot to the knees he found to be, by actual 
measurement, 15 feet; and this, he argues, proves 
bis measurement by the shadow to be correct ; for» 
*' according to the ordinary proportions of a man, it 
follows from this that each f^re is 50 feet high, in* 
eluding the pedestal." 

The Danish traveller is of opinion that their present 
mutilated state is owing to time alone ; but he does 
not appear to have noticed that one of them is com- 
posed of several pieces in the upper part, and that the 
other is a solid piece ; for he says, '* they are both 
made of different blocks of a sort of greyish sandstone." 
And this led him to look for the statue of Memnon 
and the Memnonium in that building, which we have 
described as the tomb of Osymandyas. 

Norden is probably also mistaken as to his in- 
ference deduced from the measure of fifteen feet be- 
tween the sole of the foot and the knees ; for the lower 
parts of colossi, we believe, are not in proportion 
with the upper parts. This is certainly the case with 
that colossal figure of the Museum, which is' entire ; 
for its height, fh>m the sole of the foot to the knee, 
when compared with the other dimensions of the 
£gure, does not agree with the ordinary proportions 
of a man. 

These two Theban statues, though mutilated, are 
deserving of particular attention, because they still 
present us with the whole effect produced by the 
largest Egyptian colossi in their original position. 
The general impression is not destroyed by the in- 
juries which they have sustained. Our print will 
, serve to give some idea of these enormous figures, 
and the r^er may aid his conception of their atti« 
; fXide by examining the colpssf^l statue in the Museum 
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(No. 88), tfie posture of which is precis^y th6 tomiif. 
The height of this figure, with its pedestal, is aboUi 
9 feet 6 inches, measured from the bottom of th^ 
pedestal to the top of the head-dress. 

IVe have before remarked that some writers are ^ 
opinion that the enormous biroken colossus lying i6 
the palace of Osymandyas, is the Memnon statue se 
famous for its vocal sounds ; but it seems clear enough 
that the northernmost of the two statues last described 
is the Memnon of Strabo, Fausanias, and of nutnerouft 
visitors who have recorded his musical powers. 

The feet of the nortliem colossus are damageA 
about the toes ; but on his legs, from the lowest part 
upwards to the height of eight fbet, is a number of 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, commemorating the 
names of those who have borne testimony to the sound. 
These inscriptions probably all bek»ng tb the period of 
the early Roman emperors, atid none are niueh latet 
than Adrian. The name of Strabo cannot be dii- 
ebvered aniong them. Noiklto and foeocke, we be- 
lieve, were the first who copied any l)f the inacriptioftB 
on the Memiion's legs, of which Pococke has given two 
plates (i. pi. 36, 89) . Mr. Hamilton, iii his *^gyptiaea* 
(p. 172, Ac.), has also given' those ini^riptwtis whieh 
are the most legible ; and i^ince that time Mr. Salt, 
the late consul at Alexandria, has made a still more 
complete collection. His copies of these inscriptions, 
to the number of seventy^wo, were transmitted to the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

IMP. DOMITIANO 

CABSARE AV6VST0 GERMANICO 

'ITETRONIVS SECVNDVS. PR 

AVDITMEIINONBM HOBAI PR. IDVS MART 

This insoription records ^e testimony of T. t^e- 
tronius, in the reign of Domitian, to the vocal soun& 
that issued ftdiOk the northemnost of the two staluea, 
«l aunriise. 

The feUoiHiig Gveeki&eenpdon we Ikall §M ill 
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common characters, and fn !fs corrected state, but 
we do not vouch for the accclracy of the corrections. 

ftn^avy *A^tnvf irifiTvf h»mrf\y]\fi^inrf, 
Sifutrm If t^X^f "A^Df ^utfi »•) wif»ft^ 

The meaning of this inscription, though it is 
carelessly written, is dear enough so far as to show 
that the author of the verses, accompanied by the 
Empress Sabina, the wife of Adrian, hear<l the sounds 
of the MemnoD in the fifteenth 3'ear of the emperor s 
reign, and on the 24th of the month Attmrf. This 
inscription, it will appear (froin the note), was made by 
a lady called Balbilla, who, in another set of fourteen 
verses, on the same statue, speaks of her ancestor 
Balbillus, whom Letronne conjectures fco be Balbillus, 
governor of Egypt, under Nero. His virtues are re- 
corded in a Greek inscription found between the paws 
of the great sphinx, and now in the British Museum. 
But, notwithstanding these inscriptions, it may be 
urged that there i? some difficulty in completely iden- 
tifying this as the Memnon statue. Strabo and Pau- 
sanias say that the upper part, in their time, had 
fallen down ; but, at present, the upper part exists in 
its proper position, though not in a single piece, being 
built up, as Pococke describes and represents it, with 
five tiers of stone. Heeren has conjectured that the 
broken statue might have been repaired, after the 

* Hamilton, p. 412. In the Rrftt tine, instead o^UtxXAOi BaA/3iMf, 
it i< said ihat the reading is, xi^u ^a>./3<XX«. The last word cer< 
tainlyis BaX/3i/u« io Mr. Hamilton's copy (p. 174)} and there is 
no reason i^ change the lady into a gentleman. 

f AthurMs the name of the third month in the Egyptian 
calendar, and also the name of a goddess, whon the Greeiu 
sometimes called Aphrodite* 



time of Strabo, and he Adagns the probable age of 
the restoration as that of Septimius Severus, who is 
known to have restored seyeral antient monuments 
in Egypt. This hypothesis, though nothing is more 
Rasonable, has not tnct with the i^probation of some 
very learned persons. 

If we want any Airther evidence of the identity of 
tilie statue which Pausanias saw, with that called the 
Memnon by Pococke and most EngUsh travellers, 
we have it in the seeond line of the Greek inscription e 
*' I heard the divine sounds of Memnon or Phame^ 
noth/' Perhaps neither Pausanias nor his guides 
knew that Memnon was the corrupted Greek form 
i>f Amenophis, or Phamenopfais, or Phamenoth,^— the 
name of several antient monarchs of Egypt* 
' There is a curious passage in P. Lucas's Travels 
in Egypt (vol. ii. p. 123), from which it would appear 
(if we can trust the narrator) thai in 1714 these two 
statues were still more perfect. On seeing them at a 
distance he thought they were pillars ; but ^' having 
ttome sear them, I saw they were two statues of a fine 

?'^ish granite marble, each morie than 60 feet high, 
hey are called the cow and calf, because there art 
horns on their keadB, like those of a cow." Such 
horns are often to be seen on the representations of 
Osiris and I«s on the walls of the temples. 

Without examining all that is sfdd on the sul^ee^ 
of the vocal Memnon, we may mention another con«- 
je^re as de«erving of notice. There may have been 
more than one colossal statue with the name of 
Memnon to which this power was attributed, though 
that in repute in the age of Adrian must have been 
the statue with the inscription on its legs. The 
enormous broken statue in the palace of Osymandyas 
may have been a Memnon also, for what we know, 
but there is no evidence at all in favour of thi^ hy** 
pothesis. Juvenal's 
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'' Dimidio magics resonant ubi Memnone chords, 
Atqae vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis/' 

'' Where broken Memnon's magic strings resound, 
And Thebes with hundred gates in ruins lies around," 

would apply very well to the statue of Strabo, which, 
he distinctly says, was broken ; and it must have re- 
mained so till the time of Juvenal and still later. Mr. 
Hamilton further conjectures that the statue described 
by Philostratus as the Memnon, and as remarkable for 
its beauty, may be the very statue in the Museum, to 
which we now ^ive the name of the younger Memnon. 
It is, conjectured that the sounds supposed to come 
from the statue were caused by some trickery of the 
priests, who, in their state of fallen power and influence, 
sought to regain some credit by miracles of this kind. 
The earliest notice of this vocal statue is in the passage 
of Strabo already translated, and in the second book* 
of Tacitus' Annals, where Germanicus, we are told, 
heard the sounds. Alexander Humboldt f speaks of 
certain sounds that are heard to proceed from the 
rocks on the banks of the Oronoko at sunrise, which 
he attributes to confined air making its escape from 
crevices or caverns when the difference of the internal 
and external temperature is considerable. The French 
mvaTis attest to having heard such sounds at Camak, 
on the east side of the Nile ; and hence it is con- 
jectured that the priests who had observed this pheno- 
menon took advantage of their knowledge, and con- 
trived, by what means we know not, to make people 
believe that a similar sound proceeded from the 
colossal statues. 

* Tacit. Ann. ii. 61 . ^* Memnonis Saxea effigies, ubi radiis soUs 
icta est, vocalem sonum reddens.*' The vocal Memnon is also 
.mentioned in Manethon's catalogue, but the remark about tbe 
statue's musical power may have been inserted by one of 
Manethon's copiers. It is possible that Herodotus may be al* 
luding to the Memnon, ii. 106. 

f Personal Narrative, iv. p. 560. 
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But who is the Memnon from whom this statue 
takes its name ? This is not an easy question to 
answer. He is first mentioned in the Odyssey as a 
hero remarkable for his beauty, and as the son of 
the East, or the morning*. Diodorus (ii. 22) speaks 
of him as the son of Tithonus, and a general who 
was sent by Teutamus, king of the Assyrians, to aid 
Priam against the Greeks ; to him also is attributed 
the building of the Memnonium at Susa. We cannot 
help^ suspecting that the name of Memnon was only 
known at Susa after the Persian conquest of Egypt, 
and that the buildings there called Memnonian by the 
Greeks were, in name at least, the representative of 
those in Egypt : and this agrees with the tradition 
mentioned by Pausanias, that Memnon came from 
Ethiopia, and carried his expeditions as far as Susa. 
Memnon, it must be recollected, is the Greek name of 
that antient hero whose Egyptian name, as we see 
from the Greek inscription above, and from other 
proofs, is Phamenoph, or Phamenotht, which is inter- 
preted to be " the guardian of the city of Ammon," or 
Thebes ; or, according to ChampoUion, " devoted to 
Ammon," " belonging to Ammon.** 

The name of Memnon then is of Egyptian or Ethi- 
opian origin, and must be traced to some of the early 
kings of Egypt, the remembrance of whose actions 
was preserved both by tradition and by monumental 
records. In the eighteenth dynasty of Manethon, the 
Egyptian priest, the name of Amenophis occurs, with 
this remark : " This is he who is supposed to be the 
Memnon and the vocal stone." He is the second 
Amenophis, the seventh king in the series of four- 
teen that compose Manethon s eighteenth dynasty, 

* See also Pindar. Nem. iii. 

f The Ph is the Coptic masculine article signirying the; and 
Amen contains the elements of the word Ammon^ the name of the 
deity. 

VOL. I. 2 C 
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and the son of Thutmosis, who is said to havii 
driven the shepherds out of Egypt. The Assyria^ 
name of 1* eutamus appears to be tiothing more than 
Thutmosis slightly altered; and Tithonus also hi^ 
(he characteristics of a corrtrpted Egyptian word. 
It trill tiot seem surprising that the^ should he thiar 
invef^ion and complicatioti of*^ Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian history, both of which have coine down hi 
us through the ftiedium Of Greek writers, who w^*€ 
often careless and Uncritical. The chief, perhaps 
the only, authority that Diodorus followed in his A^ 
Syrian history, was the Gre^k doctor, Ctesiai?, whose' 
fragments contain a great deal of curious Matter, 
scraped together with no judgment or Selection. HisI 
great heroine, Semiramiis, iiivaded India, EthiopiiC, 
and Egypt: the Egyptian hero, SesoStris, SLlsoinvM^ 
India, Ethiopia, and even carried hid victorious titta^ 
into Europe*. Thus early tradition confused the histO^ 
ries of two great emipires, assigning even the rettiote f^ 
giotis of Bactria as an appendage both to an Egy|)tiafi 
and Assyria9 monarchy, at an epoch, it is ^rue, whicll 
may have been different for the two empires, but 
one certainly beyond all credible history. The Ment- 
non who came from Susa to aid King Priam is. 
by this story, made contemporary With the trat 01 
Troy, while the Amenophis or Memnon of Manethoii 
lived thirteen generations before that event. We may 
partly trace the origin of this confusion of Assyrian 
and Egyptian history to the vague notions of the early 
Greeks on the southern parts of Africa imd Asia. 
The unknown, and, to them inaccessible regions of 
the south-east, were called fey the general term ol 
Ethiopia, and, as is always the case wheii ideas ai^ 
indistinct, the further they carried their conjeetures 
into obscurity the nearer did they approximate places 
atd circumstances which were Widely tettiotb. 
Since the partial deciphering of Egyptian proper 
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99mei9y we faav/e aUained to new and interesting r0: 
$jaU$ qopfinnatory of written history. On the back of 
the great Memnon statue we now read the name of 
^Ji^eiu>thph himself with his title or praenomen (ac- 
cording to ^. Cha•mpollio^*s version) of " the Sun, 
Lpfd of Tn^th." The same praenomen ^nd name ar^ 
found on a status in th^ Bnt|sh Museum (No. 38), 
lirhic)^ yf^s dug up behind the great Mepinon. Mr* Bur- 
ton, i^ his Excerpta Hieroglyphica, has give^ a very 
clea/ drawing of the sculptures on the back of the l^rg(9 
Th^b^n polossus, fropi \srhicb it appears that the prtsnch 
fjun is exactly the same as that on the colossus of the 
Mu^eupi, while the cartouches containing the name 
9gree so ^r as the word Amenpthph goes, but di%r 
slightly in pertain signs that follow the proper name }n 
file grej^t Memnon, and are included in the same car- 
touchp. M. Champollion has not assigned the me^« 
ing pf tl^ese signs, which be tells us are omitted in 
some cartouches containing this monarch's napie. 

Amenophis the second was a builder and a con- 
queror, like other illustrious monarclis of the eighteenth 
^.^d nineteenth dynasties. His royal legend 1$ foun4 
as % south as the temple of Soleb, which n^y pro- 
bably be bis work, or that of evei^som,e previous king. 
I^is Qi^^ne is found also on a temple of Cnuphis, ii^ 
the island ^f f^lephantine, which we have already as- 
signied jto a later age, pn account .of its ):iieseDiblance to 
a Qre^]f, peripteral temple. But here it happen? that 
the arg^ment deduced from a comparison pf archi- 
t^ectur^l forms is not consis^t with Uiat deduced from 
die readipg of hieroglyphic inscriptions. " This temple 
cpnt^^is a sanctuary decorated with beautiful bas-reliefs 
i]epfesent^fig,bo,thon the outer and inner walls, a hero 
oaring sacrifices. The second chamber is a later ad- 
dition, and is not adorned with sculptures in the inte- 
rior, ^e gallery and two porticos are also later 
adjlitions, aud are covered with hieroglyphics in relief." 
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(Denon,pl. 66. 128.) The prsnomen of Amenophis 
is on that part of the temple (the pillars) which Denon 
calls a later addition *. 

Though it is impossible to reconcile the whole mass 
of mythological traditions connected with the name of 
Memnon, it appears probable that it has a real his- 
torical origin on the banks of the Nile. 

The other colossal head which is (No. 8) in the 
Museum, and opposite to the Memnon, was also 
brought to England by Belzoni. (Belzoni, p. 184.) It 
was found at Carnak, on the east side of the Nile, but 
at what precise spot the discoverer does not say. It is 
of red granite, polished to a wonderful degree of smooth- 
ness, and well preserved, except the left ear and part of 
the chin, which, together with the beard, is broken off. 
Though the head is of somewhat larger dimensions 
than the Memnon ('^ being 10 feet from the neck to 
the top of the mitre"), it was much easier to transport 
it from its place, as the shoulders are not attached to 
the head, and, in consequence, the whole mass is not 
so heavy as the Memnon. The arm in the Museum» 
measuring about 10 feet in length, also belongs to 
this colossus, and assists us in forming a more correct 
idea of the whole figure. It is clear, from the arm 
being straight, that this colossus must have been a 
full length t fill's) and in a standing posture, of 
which we find instances in the caryatid pilasters already 
mentioned. The under part of the arm shows also 
by the fracture that it was attached to the sides of the 
figure, as in the Argo colossi ; and we see the remains 
of the cylindrical staff grasped in the hand. This 
figure, then, originally stood with its back attached 
to a large block, like the mutilated colossus at the 
entrance of the hypostyle hall of Carnak. (See 
Hamilton's plates. No. 10, and Belzoni's drawing.) . 

The following are the dimensions of this arm : — 

^ His name appears in abas-relief in the interior. — Anti(|.i.pl,3r» 

t See Belzoni's plate. 
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inches. 
Circumference of arm round the thickest part below 

the elbow 61 

Len^h from knuckle of middle finger to wrist (the 

hand being closed) 17 

Length of long joint of middle finger . • • 13^ 

Whole length of arm to junction with scapula • 120 

This colossus then may be considered as a specimen 
of part of a standing colossus, which, when attached 
to a caryatid pilaster, we believe, always has a high 
cap, something like that of the Museum figure. With 
the exception of a small portion of the top, which is 
broken off, but still occupying its place, the cap is en- 
tire. It is fastened on in the usual way with standing 
colossi, by a bandage on each side, coming down 
to the chin, where it met the beard-case, which ap- 
pears to have been attached to these bandages. In 
front we see the royal serpent, somewhat mutilated, the 
head being gone ; the part that runs up the front of 
the cap, Occupying a higher place than the head when 
the symbol was entire, is the tail of the reptile, which, 
in a flat-capped regal statue, is continued over the 
convert surface of the head nearly as far as the crown. 
The rough fracture which runs up the back of the 
cap^ is a remnant of the stone by which the head-dress 
was fastened to the upper part of the block against 
which the back of the colossus rested. It is clear, 
from a careful examination of this fracture, and of 
drawings of standing colossi, that this back-support 
reached as high as the top of the cap*. Forming an 
estimate from the head and the length of the arm, 
this statue could not be less than 26 f feet high, in- 
cluding his cap. The usual attitude of a standing 
colossus is to have one foot advanced a little beyond 
the other, but still nearly parallel to it : the arms are 
sometimes crossed on the breast» but perhaps more 

* Antiq. iii. pi. 13> no. 4. 

t The colossal caryatids which Herodotus saw ia the hall of 
Apis at Memphis were 18 Greek fe^t high.— -ii^ 153. 
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frequently they hang down along the sides, to which 
they are attached by a portion of the stone which is 
left ; as we may observe in the present instance, where 
it is rough and fractured like the piece at the back of 
the head. The hands often grasp a short cylindrical 
stick, such as we have described in the Nubian colossi 
of Argo. The kind of dress which this statue probably 
had, may be inferred from that of the Argo statues. 

ft. in. 

The length of this statue*s nose is , • • 11} 

Width of mouth from angle to angle ..111 

Circumference of his neck just where the shirt 

begins • . • • . 8 4J 

The colossal figure of the Museum, No.' 38, pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest, from being a miniature copy 
of the groat Memnon statue, and from being itself a 
Memnon. Its material is a breccia so compounded 
as at a distance to appear quite black, but upon nearer 
examination it may be called rather a dark grey co- 
lour. The stone contains a number of brightish yel- 
low particles, which have been sometimes compared 
in appearance to the substance called Dutch metal. 
There is a curious streak of red about three-fourths 
of an inch wide, running across his right shoulder, 
his beard, neck, and lappets, which is also visible at 
the back, where it forms a curve, at first sight look- 
ing exactly, like some ornament hanging round the 
shoulders. Belzoni remarks that this and a lion- 
headed statue are the only specimens of this kind of 
stone which he ever saw. This statue, which in all 
respects resembles the great Memnon, was dug up 
behind the two seated colossi. 

This statue. No. 38, has the close-fitting cap on 
his head, with a broad bandage as usual descending 
on each side of the face to hold the beard on. 
The beard itsielf and part of the chin is broken 
off, which is almost the only damage the statue 
has ^received. The erect serpent is on the front 
of the cap, represented with several contortions, and 



the be»d timtig «bove ^lew oa y p^rt ^f Uu s(p^ 
l^ft jn liig^h wief : tbe tail of t)ie eanient ^UotV| tiw 
purve qf tbe statue's tieai), adheni^ closely to ft, mii 
beiptf coatiqued ^bove the positwif of the Mefpeat'i 
faewf fJOBS apt fernunntp till it hofi r^Qfihed tb^ fiqvB 
of (he status, 01 somewhat further, Tilt wio^ po4- 
^01) of tt>^ tail iq^ he obs^^ op the liea4 Qi % 
colosBifs, ^o. 73, wbene, ^yresef, it i* fl'VJded ^n ^ 
crown of the head by a rectangular hole five or si 
inches deap, cut, probaUy, bf ■one h 
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The cap of No. 38, after making two trian^lar flat 
projections, against which the ears rest, descends in a 
lappet on each side, as far as two inches above the nip- 
ple. By the aid of this head-^ress we may give a com- 
plete restoration to the front face of the great Mem- 
non, which, indeed, Pococke * has attempted in his 
drawing, but not very successfully. The head-dress 
at the back assumes a singular rounded convex form, 
marked with a number of radii, all converging towards 
a centre at the nape of the neck, where they unite in a 
kind of cylindrical ornament, very like the long pig-tails 
once in fashion. This pig-tail, which is attached close 
to the mass of the stone, afler running straight down 
for 12 inches, strikes into the square column which 
forms the central and upper part of the chair. 

The head-dress of this Museum Memnon agrees 
with Mr. Burton's drawing of the back of the great 
Theban Memnon, which he has given in his * £x- 
cerpta.' Pococke supposes it to be an imitation of 
the doum-leaf or Theban palm. 

On the front of the statue, we see an ornament 
extending from the bottom of the throat to the ter- 
mination of the lappets, and filling up the space 
between them. This ornament consists of a nimi- 
ber of curved lines one above another, assuming the 
form of strings of beads, or any other similar orna- 
ment suspended about the neck. The body and arms 
are bare. Just below the navel there is a broad belt 
surrounding the body, on the agraffe of which there 
are two cartouches ; that containing the name has 
been nearly erased. This, like many other Egyptian 
statues, has a nether garment of a corduroy appear- 
ance, which is attached, to the belt. This garment is 
represented by small (lutings on the stone, cut exactly 
in the style of those on a Greek column; it overlaps 

* See Pocotke's Egypt, folio, 1743, and Plate to Winkelmanu, 
vol. u ed. Paris; 1790; (French,) which is taken from Pococke. 
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in two parts on the thighs, while one end of the gar- 
ment, which lies between the other two parts, extends 
as far as the knees. The whole of these three 
parts, forming a sloping inclined plane, lie between 
the hands which are stretched out fiat on the thighs, 
with the middle finger reaching nearly as far as the 
knee-bone. The hands are the worst executed parts 
of the whole figure. This centre piece of the lappetj 
which is a truncated isosceles triangle, may be ob- 
served on many standing colossi dangling down in 
front, as on the colossi of Argo in Nubia, which have 
been already described. 

The square column at the back, after descending 
to the depth of 20 inches from the point of junction 
with the pig-tail, meets the main back of the chair, 
which is 31 inches wide. The column itself is 12^ 
inches wide, and contains two parallel and vertical 
rows of hieroglyphics, which are continued to the bot- 
tom of the seat. Among the hieroglyphics are two 
cartouches. The back of the chair of the great Mem- 
non is precisely of the same character as this, except 
that the former has three vertical rows of hierogly- 
phics running down the back of the chair, with two 
cartouches in each of two rows, and a third single 
cartouche in the remaining row. These cartouches, 
which contain the praenomen or title of the king, 
followed by his proper name, Amenothph or Memnon, 
according to the Greek corrupted term, are exactly 
the same on the back of the Theban colossus and on 
the Museum figure. 

There are two vertical rows of hieroglyphics in 
front of the chair, running down parallel to each leg, 
one on each side. Each row contains two cartouches, 
the same as those on the back. The sides of the chair 
have the usual lotus ornaments, enclosed in a paral- 
lelogrammic frame, just as on the seat of the great 
Memnon, and on the chairs of many other statues. 

VOL. 1. 2d 
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. This stkttie* bis ti work of art is not wittidiii mMU 
though the! I^s ftdTti the feet to the kne^ are sotfte- 
whslt too long, and the arms ai^e too short. The 
feet ar& better eiecttted than the hsChds. The ttiosi 
fatburable rifew is ^ side dhe, which shdWs thcf baeK 
paH of the £triiis and the /^ndness of the shocdder^. 
The toUmitig dinieiisiotis ^iH sissist the reiider 
ift forhiiii^ k mtri^ jtisi donceptidtt df this Mhoi' 
Mcfnitioh :•=— 

Whde b^iglit bi figttffe frifm bHie' of ifie p«ide^ ft; tUi 
i*t (o tofrof lb« bttMt « « . a < . 9 6| 
Height of pedestal . • . .. < . « ^ Qi 
From sole of foot to knee-bone, about ..36 

Length of foot 17 

l^itto of hiM ftoin Wi1st.b6rie ia end of middk 
fing<Jr •••«*•••• .Id 

Frdiri comparing the height between the s6ie' of 
the foot and the kriee with the whole height of the 
sealed iigufe, it will be fbund that the prbpbrtiori 
diflefs a little fi-om what is irufe in a well-fbrmed 
man. Vh(s proportion between the hefight of a man's 
kiiee, when seated in such a ^ay that the le^s shall 
he hi the same attitude sis those of the Memrioii, and 
the whole height, may be represented by the frac-* 
tioh ly, while the like proportion iii the Memiiori id 
about 14- The denominator of the former fraction 
should perhaps fee about 53, which will render ihe 
difference still greater. This colossus then shOws a 
fact contrary to Belzoni's assertion, that the heads ot 
colossi are larger than they ought to be in conse- 
quence of their greater distance from the spectator. 
In this statue exactly the reverse is the case : the 
head is certainly small, while the lower part of the 
legs and the feet exceed their due proportion. Thid 
statue, from being badly placed in the Museum and 
not sufficiently elevated, does not produce the com- 
{>lete effect which it would in a better situation. 
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w^ pif8t 9ay ^ few nxore wpfd^ ^I^P^t^ T^my m^ 
Shamy^ ^ the ^ro great polqssi pf^ iha pjaia pf Tfayel^ef 
are sometin^es C2$^, 7(}^ |;en^]^s that w^ ^J^^ 
going to ma]^ will easily he coinprehen4^d by ^ 
reference to the pl^Il pftlferemj^}^^ 9f Theb^ Pfi ^ 
we$t 9ide pf thjB Nile (p. ^3^). 

The two colossi are seated e^a^tly as they wpi^Id 
])e at the entrance of ^ large tepipl^i afid behii^ 
them (their faces beipg turned to the riy^r), l^rf? 
is " * ai^ epormous colossus, thrown j^wn audi buried 
all but the back of fhp chair, whjph is broken iu twp 
^.bout thjB middle, f paunq)^ ppupe^y^ ]^vr thi$ cpr 
lo^us .eseape4 the Jiptice of travellers.'- Adyafipiug 
^till further in a line with T^sLtay and Sh^my, we fiua 
numerpijs pedestals which h^,\^ l^ej^nged ^ coliupupf 
of large diameter, ^nd am^st tbeiu m^y fragment^ 
of polossal statues of granite, brepcfa, afid caj^careou^ 
stoJWB, tpgether with pieces of ilonrj^ded staiuej?, 
whiph have beeu botfi \n standing ^nd ^i^^^g pp%- 
turps. Mr* Belzpni made an e^f^vatioi| pi^ thj^'t p§ft 
of the grpund where be suppoifed the i^ko^ if ould |>e| 
aud on the second day of his sparch J:uff}€4 HP '^ 
colossal figure, No. 38, which yre hjay.e just despr}}jedf 
Frppa the ^bpve descfiptiou th^jre Q^^ \^ pp ^ul>j 
that there pnce stood ou thi§ ^p^ s^ ^pst ei^or? 
mous temple, with the twp great colp^ \^ frqnU an4 
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numerous other colossal figures in the inner courts, 
and in front of the portico. Mr. Belzoni conjec- 
tures that this may have been the real Memno- 
nium, and that the most northern of the two colossi 
was the statue whence the building took its name. 
That this colossus was the Memnon of Strabo, we 
think is undeniable, but this is all that can be asserted 
of it. That there was also a temple behind the 
statues, appears equally clear ; but when and how was 
such a prodigious mass of stone removed ? It could 
hardly have been consumed in any other way than in 
the erection of new buildings : no other hypothesis 
would account for its disappearance. And what 
buildings except those in the neighbourhood would 
have been made out of such colossal materials ? We do 
not go so far as to conjecture that any remains now 
existing at Medinet-Abou, or the so-called Memno- 
nium, rose out of the ruins of this temple ; but the 
thing is not impossible, nor improbable. In addition 
to what we have said about ruins on this spot, Belzoni 
adds that the bases of the great colossi are much lower 
than those of the pedestals, just described, in their rear ; 
and he argues that there must therefore have been an 
ascent from the\ colossi to the temple. Such an as- 
cent there really is in the temple from which Belzoni 
took the younger Memnon, the pavement where it lay 
being much lower than the interior of the building. 
We may then fairly argue that this once-existing tem-> 
pie was similarly constructed, and that the ground- 
front of it is now covered by the new earth which the 
Nile inundation has deposited to the depth of perhaps 
twenty feet Heeren (p. 252) considers the building 
which we suppose to have existed behind the colossi, 
as the Memnonium of Strabo ; for that geographer, 
hef adds, places the Memnon statues in a building 
called the Memnonium. If this be true, the Memno- 



niqrn mus^ have been ^Upojei wofifi Sl)^bp*| ^fffe. 
It ip just possiUie to translate S^i:i|)o 80 «$ tp inakfi j^m 
f^ay tha|; the cdossi were in ^h^ Memnof4um; but 1^9 
do not bf^lieye this tp be a fair intei^NBe^iiof^. Iv^ 
spite of tbe indiscrjfi^Qate paili^ric p|ien besli>w^4 
on this Oreiek n^nt^r, w« dp nqt £ssita^ to ^^ th9i i^ 
all aj^rtainipg to jf^inptfi ^kscriptioi|^ (ef^cfally li) 
Eastejrn gj^p^phy, h/e is as parelesj? fixtfi UQsatis%7 
tory as the piost ordinajry comipof} tirayelief. 'fhat gf ^i^ 
authority^ Ptiny (¥xxv|. 7)« also app^afs I9 4fS^^^1)9§ 
this MeiQf^on statue as in a ^einpie. Heei»n len^e^T 
yours tP account fpf ifi^ disa^pp^a^r^njcie of t)u§ lenoi^T 
pious bifilding, w))i.ch jmdpubtl&dly once p|i9^, by 
^uppqsiog it to have be^n b^U f}( palc^eou^t stoi^e, 
and the piaterials to h^yie beei^ use4 foir ip^kJQg 
lime. We cannot perfieive ^h^ ^hado^ pf ^ prp^abir 
jity in thii^ hypothesis. lYere there a inode|ri^ ioym, 
iikfe Caiip» in tl^ip njeighbpuj^oofi pf Thel^ee, tbpf# 
would be less difficulty jm ad^i^jttii^g ^\^ Icari^eii prpr 
lessor's conjecti^re. 

The folio^pg extracjt from ^ Philost|s|;u$( ^rjU eof^r 
firm what has bfsen adyanced. 

"About Ulemnpp, Pw!3t W*i*Pf ^ fpft?»^P;"-T 
He was the son of the morning, and d|4 9Pi ^ }W 
Troy, for he never eyen yn^t th^re, bpt |)^ ^nd^d his 
days Jp Ethiopia, having bf^ep Ji^^ng pf % Etbippi^n«» 
for five gep(^ratipp^. Anfi the people of fti^ cpi^ptf y^ 
who are very lopg-liyed, lan^ept tlie dp^ pf l^emnop^ 
ppnsideripg 1pm to Iw^-ve dijed very y|C»uiig, a*i4 to hftve 
bejen t^en off by an un^p^ly tat^,. fhe p^use w^<^$ 
hjs statue stands is, a^ they say^ Uk^ §xk fiptiept agpfg. 
(public place), spcl^ as lyie 9ep jfi i^i^efl ci^p^, 
where there ^re fragmpnts of coluipf^, trappy of walL^ 

* PhilosJratus' Life of ApoHonius, vi. 4.— ^See also Calii- 
iBtratHS* Icoaes, ix. ; and Pbilo8tratu»' Icopes> i. 7. 
t The conipiiQ|oQ of A]jp^om^s, 

2d3 
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seats and door-jambs, and statues of Hermes, partly 
broken by violence, and partly impaired by time. The 
statue of Memnon is turned towards the (rising) 
sun : it has no beard, and is of black stone. Both 
the feet are close together, according to the style of 
sculpture in the age of Dsedalus, and the hands are 
pressing on the seat, for the figure is in readiness to 
rise. This attitude, and the intelligence of the eyes, 
and all the wonders they teU about his speaking, pro- 
duce, as they say, only a partial effect, while the statue 
is inactive. But when the rays strike the stone, which 
is at sunrise, then the spectators cannot restrain their 
admiration ; for the statue utters a sound as soon as 
the beams have touched his lips ; and his eyes seem 
to gaze on the light, as men do who are fond of look-^ 
ing at the sun. They say, moreover, that the atti- 
tude of the statue produces the impression of his ap- 
pearing to rise up to do honour to the sun, as men 
do who rise to pay their respects to a superior." 

From the above extract we infer that the writer 
of it only knew the Memnon by hearsay, but it is 
valuable as confirming the opinion of the former 
existence of a temple, which was in ruins when Philo- 
stratus wrote. 

We are not entirely ignorant of the simple mechani- 
cal contrivance that the Egyptians used for transport- 
ing the huge masses of their monolith colossi. In one 
of the* catacombs between Beni-hassan and Sheik- 
AbiLdehf there is a coloured representation of the 
mode in which a colossus was moved. The figure is 
seated upright on a wooden sledge, in each side of 
which a large (iron) staple is fixed* To these a 
strong twisted rope is &stened, which goes over the 
thighs and the arms of the colossus, binding it down 
to its seat. This precaution could only have been 
* Minatolii plate 13, drawn by Ricci« 
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intended to prevent any accident from the sledge sink- 
ing unequally in the ground, and consequently being 
liable to turn over ; for the weight of the mass itself, 
as long as it was in an upright position, would give 
sufficient security to the whole. Two other twisted 
ropes, parallel to the ground, one some distance 
above the other, encircle the lower part of the figure 
and the chair on which he is seated. Where the 
ropes press close on the angles or projecting parts of 
the statue, a piece of an animal's skin is placed 
to prevent any damage from the friction. A large 
staple is also fastened to the fore- end of the sledge, to 
which four ropes are attached, each rope being pulled 
by a number of men, placed in pairs. The rope 
nearest the fore-ground of the picture, has 22 men 
to it, the next 21, the third 22, and the fourth 23. 
It is generally known that the Egyptian artists, and 
we may add the Greek and Roman, were unac^ 
quainted'with perspective, or at least did not observe 
it in their designs ; for it is impossible that the Greek 
artist could have been entirely ignorant of that which 
the Greek geometers knew how to demonstrate. Thiese 
four rows of men are placed in the picture in four* 
parallel lines one exactly above the other ; the con- 
sequence of which is, that all the ropes, except one, 
which is represented in a line with the colossus, ap- 
pear to be bent, and give no idea of any power being 
exercised by the workmen. There are several other 
things worthy of observation. The men, as we have 
described, are in pairs ; a black bushy-headed fellow 
always pulling side by side with a white-headed one. 
In the line above the four rows of workmen, there is 
a procession of figures, all white-headed, with palm- 
branches and palm-leaves in their hands, evidently 
intended to represent a joyfiil- procession coming out 

""■ Compare with this, the bas-relief in which the monarch is 
presenting four bulls to Osiris, (Egypte, i. 37, Temple du Sud.) 
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to meet ihe colossus, and welcome bin^ to his new- 
home. Their faces are turned towards the colossus, 
and of course in a direction contrary to those of the 
men who are pulling. On the prow of the sled^g 
stands a figure with a water-pitcher, from which Kq 
is pouring out ple^f;ifully in fron^ of the colossus, fos 
the purpose probaLly of n^akii^g the groif^d slippery. 
On the knee of the colossus ^nq^h^r figure is stand- 
ing. This i^ the p^aster-worknv^, who is giving 
orders and looking out a-head. Just before him 
stands a man with his face towards the ^tatue, holdr 
ing in his ha^ds something like a pair of clappers, 
for the purpos(g, apparently, of giving son^p signa^. 
Fifteen figures in fyfe rows, which, in the picture, a|rq 
placed exactly above one anpther, follo^iv the colossus : 
three of theoi have wands in their hands, ^d may be 
called overseers. Though these fifteen figures ar^ 
jrepresentefi in parallel lines one above another, i4 
must be recollected that they are all op the s^mq 
level, and, as they follow in t)ie train of the colossus, 
must in reality form three rows pf five abreast ; hut 
the iartist could no); pianage so difficult a piece of 
perspective as a company of spldiers. Tbisre a|-e stil} 
^ix othfsr figures, walking by the side of the colossus. 
Thie first three are carrying each a couple of water^ 
jars, which hang from the end of a pole passing oveip 
the shoulders, just like the cat^s of a London milk- 
man. The next three are carrying ^ Ipng log c^ 
wood, containing three deep notches, and oi^p shadow 
one on the upper part Tl^is was prpbably intended 
to ^top the colossus, if he went too fasf: dpwn hillf 
The head-dress of the statue is painted bli|e, which 
ponfirms what we are tpld about the practipe of paint- 
ing colossal figures. Frpm this circumstance, as well 
as frpm the general appearauce of the figure aad tbft 
grpat care taken to prevent any damage to it from 
the rppes, we may iijfer tfiat \t W9$ finished or nearl; 
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finished in the quarry before it set out on its journey. 
This figure holds in the right hand, which rests on 
the thigh, a curved kind of symbol, but we do not 
know what name to give to it. 

There are two colossal heads in the Museum which 
are entirely detached from any other part of the 
body. They are numbered 43 and 57. 

No. 43, like the other, is of brown breccia, highly 
crystallized. The right side of the face has peeled 
off, probably from exposure to the atmosphere; and 
the large coarse component parts of the stone are 
thus distinctly shown.' One could hardly imagine it 
to be susceptible of so fine a polish as we still observe 
on the entire parts. The head-dress rises above the 
eye-brows, commencing with a broad bandage, which 
is indicated by an elevation in the stone. Tliis head- 
dress swells outwards a little to the height of twenty- 
one inches above the lowest part of the bandage; at 
the top it has been sawed off horizontally for the 
purpose probably of cutting off the irregular broken 
parts, and facilitating its removal from Egypt. 
Some shapeless fragments, three in number, are 
lying near the head, and appear to have belonged to 
the upper decayed part. A bandage passes down the 
cheeks in the usual style, meeting at the chin, where 
we observe something which is very unusual in 
Egyptian statues, — indications of a genuine beard, 
shown by incisions in the stone.. This beard com- 
mences 2 J inches below the bottom of the lower lip, 
so as to be a kind of fringy beard just at the tip of 
the chin; but, it should be observed, that the flat 
bandages descending on each side of the face appear 
to be of the same breadth as this fringy beard, which, 
in fact, may be considered as uniting the two side- 
bandages at the chin, like a rim or border of false 
mustachios. 
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As the chia is brpkeu at this point, we mu4 ea- 
deavour to supi^y the defect by means of its pendsint, 
No. 57, which, though still more incomplete at the 
chin, shows by a small projection remaining on a 
iragment of the neck, that it has had a beiard-case 
exactly like tliat of the Memnon. We may with cer- 
tainty conclude that No. 47 was the same, and we 
can therefore easily r^stoine this part of the face, by 
supposing a rim of hair about 2j^ inches deep to rui^ 
along the lower part of the chin just above the beard- 
case. This would have the s^pear^ce of a beard 
being contained in a c^se of artificial covering, with 
the upper part slightly displayed, and certainly would 
favour Belzoni's notion of the antient Egyptians 
having had an artificial covering for the beard. 

On the forehead of both these colossal fragment^ 
we see the traces of the serpent which has eyidently 
been placed precisely in the attitude of t\mi on the 
colossal head, No. 8, the tail being higher than the 
head, and running up the sur^e of the stoiie to 
which it is attached. A further examination of the 
form of the cap and thie bandages will sliow that 
these two breccia heads have had exactly the same 
kind of high cap as the colossus. No.. 8, and once be- 
longed to statues somewhat larger. 

There is something peculiar in the expression of 
the countenance in 43 and 57, which is cert^nly 
different from any other in the Museum. The 
angles of the mouth, though elevated i^ most colossal 
figures, so as to give the effect of a smile, are raised 
much more in these specimens than in any oliier in 
the Museum, or than any which we know from draw- 
ings. The distance between the nostrils and upper 
lip (of No. 47) is only 1 J- of an inch, which is yery 
little, ^s will appear from comparing it with the 
following dimensions : — 
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ft in; 
Lehgih of face, from bottom of bandage to bottom of 
chin, which is not quite perfect, measured along 
the nose, and' in a straight line from end of nose to 

tip of chin 21 

Length of nose Oil 

Width of month, from angle to augloi measured 

along the dirision of the lips ^ 12 

These two colossal heads belonged (aceording to the 
Museisin Catalogue) to Mr. Salt's collection, but we 
are not able to state where they came from, though it 
is not unlikely that Mr. Salt may have lefl some 
memorandum behind him that would explain this mat- 
ter. In the French work (Antiquites, vol. v. p., 27) 
there is a drawing of a colossal head found not far 
ftom the ruins of Heliopolis, which has very much 
the character of the two Museum heads. That 
described by the French is 1 foot 7^ inches wide at 
the forehead ; what remains of the head is about the 
same hdght, which would allow for the whole head 
about 3 feet ; the whole figure would then be some- 
what near 19 feet 6 inches. It seems to us not 
unlikely that this head in the French work is one of 
those in the Museum, though it does not agrte 
in its dimensions^ nor is there any sign of a head- 
dress, or indeed of the higher part of the head at all 
in the French drawing. But the resemblance in ex- 
pression and character render it at least probable 
that the Museum heads belonged to the same locality 
with that represented in the French work. 

Colossal statues are found in India, cut out of a 
single piece of stone, and in some cases placed also 
in pairs at the entrance of a temple, as in that of 
Salsette. The following short description will point 
out another resemblance between the distribution of 
colossal statues in the interior of Indian and Egyp- 
tian temples. " * Columns of porphyry, from twenty 
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Bohlen, ii. 83. 
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to thirty feet high, are fluted with the most elegant 
taste, and adorned with the most varied kind of de- 
corations, figures, arabesques, and leaf-work, and 
then polished. On three sides of the pedestals of the 
pillars, which are five feet high, there are colossal 
statues eight feet high, generally in an attitude of 
prayer." The island of Java contains, in the interior, 
remains of large temples, which bear the undoubted 
stamp of Indian origin. *^ * The statues of the gods 
are generally of marble seven feet high, hewn out of 
a single piece, and have reference to the worship of 
Siva and Buddha. The most splendid remains are 
those of Chandisevu, the entrance to which is formed 
by eighteen gigantic watchmen." 

The great statue at Sumnat, in Guzzerat, which 
was broken by Mahmud, was five ells in height, made 
of marble, and inlaid with gold and precious stones, 
as well as the fifly-six pillars of the hall in which it 
stood. Makrizi, in describing the monolith of Mem- 
phis (see p. 197), speaks also of two great statues 
standing near it, and of a third, which he calls the 
statue of Aziz, which was in the monolith, and made 
of gold, with two precious stones for the eyes. At 
Sivasamudra on the Cavery, there is a reclining f 
statue of Vishnu, in a temple. (Valentia, i. 442.) It 
is 7 feet long and wears the pyramidal cap, which, 
in some degree, may be compared with the hig^h 
Egyptian cap, found on caryatid colossi. The colossal 
bull J of Tanjore (Daniell's Views, vol. ii. No. 22) is 
formed of a single block of stone, 16 feet 2 inches 
in length, by 12 feet 6 inches in height, and of a 
kind not to be met with but at a considerable dis- 
tance from Tanjore. It is in a reclining posture, 

* Bohlen, ii. 89. 

t Herodotus, ii. 176, speaks of two reclining colossi, 75 
Greek feet long. 
I Daniell's description. 
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in a flat rocked apartment open at each end, but 
supported at the sides by ornamented pillars in the 
antient Hindoo style. Another set of pillars parallel 
to those just mentioned also support a flat roof, and 
thus form a kind of gallery on each side of the cham- 
ber, in which the s&cred bull reposes. Lord Valentia 
(i. 356) says this bull is of black granite, and that 
Daniell's drawing is incorrect as to the number of 
pillars supporting the roof over it, and the space 
between each of them. It appears, from the draw- 
ing, to be covered with a kind of drapery, which is 
either real or cut in the mass of the stone to represent 
a covering. Figures of bulls, in the same posture as 
the great idol, are seen in various positions on the 
terraces of this temple of Tanjore. 

There is another colossal bull at Talicut, which is 
described by Lord Valentia as placed on the top 
of a small temple; it is about 12 feet in length and 
8^ high, with garlands of flowers and rich trappings 
about it. Lord Valentia also describes a clay bull, 
evidently of modern workmanship, at the entrance 
of the antient pagoda of Conjeveram near Seringa- 
patam. It is in company with four monstrous lions. 

The practice of placing colossal lions of stone at 
the entrance of a temple was both an Egyptian and 
Hindoo usage. Abd-allatif describes two that he 
saw at Memphis, opposite to one another, and of pro- 
portions far beyond those of nature. He says the 
sight of them inspired fear, for the sculptor had 
maintained with perfect skill all the exactness of form 
and proportion. These lions, he tells us, were after- 
wards broken and covered with earth. 

It was sometimes the practice of the Egyptians to 
paint their colossal statues, as we learn from Abd- 
allatif 's account of the great colossus which he saw in 
the ruins of Memphis. Traces of red paint are still 
discernible oa the face of the great sphinx and on 
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due cftthe four colossal figttres attached fd fli6 #oift €^ 
the temple of Ipsambiil. Among the Greeks ^e find 
Colossal statues hat uncommon *» and sevend, whidi 
i'atisslnias mefrti6ns, were 86^ feet higti tM iip 
wards. The people of Elis set npr a brbd2» staettie 
Of Jupiter 27 cfreek fe^ hlghf, M the Aitia (tf 
sacred grove near Olympisl, mid ih€ clifryseit^ilJaijtirid 
i^tatue of the same deity, placed hi link itnipU 0ts the 
banks of the Alpheas, n^as pfobaMy not k^ thirii 
60 feet high. Among the Greeks th^ mosf cattttKfd 
bolossal i^tatue Was the chryi^tefi'hsditn^e |, tlioii^ 
occasionstlly mar1)le, and still ifior^ frequently nlilal,' 
Was tised for the same ptfrpose ; but ita it is simjdy otif 
ofbject to dhow ho\(^ Widely this taste for dotosssfl fi^u#teil 
was spread, we shall be satisfied with dthig the MAom 
Work of Chares (the colossus of the sirti), WMdb Was 
^et up at Rhodes. This work of Gi^ito aot sttt-* 
passed atiything that the world has eVer seeit. ** § II 
Was 70 cubits high (105 Roman feet): Afte^ stod^ 
ing fifty-six years, it wais throWft doWd by an entih* 
quake, but it is still a wondef ^Ven hi it^ ptostMH 
condition. l^eW men can embra6e itsr thuftxb i hoA 
its fingers are latget than most ^tues. Huge cAitMai 
tre seen in the fractured limbs, and WHhin t^eofi kn- 
thense stones which h&d bteii put the^e lot the pttr^ 
pose of keeping it steady. This enorifnotis sifttne in 
said to have cOst SOO talents, and tWelvei y&Lts* kboiir." 
The colossus which Nebuch8(dnez2a^ set up' in thd 
|)lain of Dura, wsls ^^an image of gold ||, Whose height 
Was three-score cubits, and the breadth thereof shfc 
cubits." Herodotus 61so mentions a ^olossd stactii^ 
twelve cubits high, and of solid gold, (which, however, 
he did hot see,) as having once existed in the ten^ple 
of Belus at Babylon. 

* See Herod, ix. 81. f Pausan, v. 24, 4. 

{ See Menageries, Elephant, p. 330. } Plifty, ±it\ft t. 

n Dadiel; iii. 1 ; more proVaUj i^gtkMsiatAi^ 




^ 8«ere4 senlptuxe of the JJiiy]/^, wm fejbtered hj 
fpesfirihed fbrm^ AU £plQ$^ statues, we believe it 
jffsf^ \» safely Q9^^^fti^ were eonnec|^4 with re^igipus 
jdfiA^ ^d nr^^ ^b^ p^r^oi&ifiQatipi^ of deity, and bepce 
^ ir^ paxt pf t^e fyiligiouf ^y^tepi to preserve f^heif 
it ch tuTiigjf ffi »BP .i^Qt ip ]^^ ^ sculptor i^dulo;e 
Aw^ i;^ Of ma^f^iiQn, Wfien ^e re^d of 
4^0ilfi^ statoes of ki^lgs, /uupb ^ t|iat jqf 3^so3tris, ijb 
i^ pp Qon^i^djjC^ipn |p the position Yjb have just laid 
^Wi^' "t^ «ar^ l^ing^ of E^pt p^isse^^ed botb 
{)^€^y ip^d ^yal dag|ii|ty, and they assumed to them- 
^Y^ /tbip Utle^of de^pendapts of the goids, a$ we m^jf 
fii^vyp in ittM^ ip^ripUoa on the obeli^lc of If eli- 
iPpol^ K T^ art of scji^p^e being subject to fixed 
fuH^ssi, neeesiaajrily ^main^d ^taJtio^ary, ^nd the workr 
4«en ^uld oply ^qw 9^perior skill by giyiog to the 
pi^^bed outline all f;)^ fipish of executioj^ which 
^ «i^l]jec^ admitted, {^ence the smoojth|[iess po 
which the stone of the colossal statues is polished, 
^ip^ i^oti^ )W^y w4 trai|iquillity which are their most 
,#rikjf^ ii^^r^4erij»tia», joined jto tolerably corrept 
prpportioi»$« 9X^ WeU pa]iculated to produce a feeling 
..of ad^ira^^ ^.nd jof i^uperior poster. BelT^oni re- 
jB9ark§ tl^ fi^ be^ds of eoloi^ statues are pro- 
poi^oa^y 191^ jth^i^ the M^irer meipbers, w^ich has 
b^ii d^e^qadjy done^ V^ orde^ ,tfaat the dup proppr- 
.%a ^f p9jrto pight be pres^pred to tbe eye, which, in 
plf^iatyifig ft^ JsW^f would bjs furjther froqa the )top 
t^am ^Boj^ #^y pfb^ point, ^^ougb we ape noit 
i^elioed tp di^ut^ ithe ^omcy pf Beteoni's remarV, 
it /^^puld not hfi fprgotten thai; the entire c^lpssal 
^t«iue of ithe It^Luseum i^ s^ /exceptiou to jLhe rule 
lajd ^W^* "^o giye effect to Uieir colos^ ^gure/ji, 
t^ ft^lidiqg and seaJtied, tbe Egyptians fircquently 
pjjpped s^all^er figure^ at their $jd^ ^^ b^weeu the 
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le^, or sometimes in both positions. Abd-allatif 
observed this in the colossal fibres of Memphis, and 
the accuracy of his description both on this and othw 
occasions makes us the more willing to trust him 
where we have not the means of verifying his assert 
tions. ** I saw a statue which had between its legs 
another smaller one cut out of the same block, which, 
compared with the large one, looked like « child ; 
and yet the small one exceeded the stature of the 
tallest man." We may observe the same thing in the 
sculptures of India. Daniell's plate. No. 10, vol. v. 
contains a S.E. view of the Fakir's rock at Sultan- 
gunge on the Ganges. The mmierous figures cut oa 
this rock are a kind of intaglio, or rather very high 
reliefs sunk in a deep frame, the plane of which is 
considerably lower than the plane of the rock. Some 
of these sculptures appear to be very large, and we 
often observe a tall figure flanked on each side by a 
small one, not reaching up so far as the middle of the 
centre figure. 

Belzoni remarks that the Egyptians had only four 
kinds of stone in general use for the purposes of 
sculpture — sandstone, calcareous stone, breccia, and 
granite, — specimens of all of which may be seen in 
the British Museum. The Memnon's head is tt spe- 
cimen of a kind of granite : the colossal ram's head, 
and the two small figures (No. 74) are of sandstone : 
the colossus (No. 73) is a hard calcareous stone; 
and the entire seated statue may as well be called a 
breccia as anything else. Porphyry, though plentiful 
in some parts of the Egyptian deserts, does not ap^ 
pear to have been used for statues by the Egyptians. 

We ought not to xymii mentioning a remarkable 
work of art in the colossal style which has been exe- 
cuted in modern times, and may serve to explain how 
the colossus of Rhodes was constructed* We mean 
the Borromeo colossus, which stands at Arona, on the 



bank of the Lake Maggiore, in the north of Italy. It 
was erected at the expense of the people of Milan, 
A. D. 1697, to commemorate the virtues of San Carlo 
Borromeo, once archbishop of Milan, who died in 
1584. This colossal statue, which is 66 feet high, is 
made of hammered copper, hut the hands, feet, and 
head, are of bronze, cast iirom models by Cerano, one 
of which, a model of th^ ^hi^qji), is kept in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan. The figure stands on a 
gr^]^ pfs^e^ 46 i^t high, i^hich, adfled to that 
of this qojipssu^, give^ 9. jtotal height of 1 12 feejt. Ii^- 
^ffefkd&pi of the :^ond^r excited ))y the cpnteq[^pla- 
jiqjf. .of ^ exprmous a statue, H^ part^ pf whic^ 
jgkfi^ ^o tc^i^ly put tcgeUier ^ to pr/^ent the apr 
pe^^j^jice of one mass, the expressip;^ q£ the coun- 
^eni^ce, mi the atjdtud^ pf Itl^ %n^e; ip tljue act of 
y^p^fst^q^, ^f^ said |jo be both sixjaple an4 ^m-r 
pxandiQjg. By mej^ pf a drcular st^cMS(» i^ th^ 
^terjpy pfibestj^^, the c^r]j[^^s trayj^Her may asceo4 
^nt^ t^ ^ajl^ s head, fu)4 IqqIs. pfit of the windows of 
hij^ ^ye^ PQ th^ noble prpsp/eict w^ch is l^^fore hip^. 
jFoup p^jrson^, w^ »fp tp^. c^ sit in the kotiqw f^ thi$ 
/;;9lo§s^ hea^ rpufi4 a t^lne^ 

t^ Tbe word conu^ojilf ua^d hj |I^ri)4ptu6 to tignify m Egyp- 
tian colossal figure i& kolouot (^xoXo^^og): but he, also uses t^f 
words kvi^ths fAiyois jCl^ree hu^ao figure), or ,sipply«y$^/«f, tq ex- 
press tlie same thing. Tlie word ftoloasof does not appear to sig- 
toify, in its ongipal acceptation, a figure above the human size.-^ 
^ ^sc)vyl AgameQi. #$. 
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Chapter XIV*. 



-OBELISKS. 



Of all the works of Egyptian art, which, by the sim- 
plicity of their form, their colossal size and unity, and 
the beauty of their sculptured decorations, excite ouf 
wonder and admiration, none can be put in compa* 
rison with the obelisks. As lasting records of those 
antient monarchs, whose names and titles are sculp 
tured on them, they possess a high historical value, 
which is increased by the fact that some of the most 
remarkable of these venerable monuments now adorn 
the Roman capital. The Csesars seem to have vied 
with one another in transporting these enormous 
blocks from their native soil ; and since the revival 
of the study of antiquities in Rome, the most en- 
lightened of her pontiffs have again erected thos6 
which had fallen down and were lying on the ground 
in fragments. 

Part of the materials of the following chapter are 
derived from the folio volume of Zoega (De usu et 
origine obeliscorum), and though it may not be too 
much to affirm that the question, as to the " lise and 
origin of obelisks," is st&l as debateable as ever, yet 
this learned work is truly valuable for containing an 
account of all the obelisks, as far as they were then 
known, with the passages of antient and modem 
writers referring to them, a description of their sculp- 
tures, and a great variety of matter interesting to the 
student of Egyptian antiquities. Since the publication 
of Zoega's work, our knowledge of the existing ober 



lisks of Egypt has been much extended by the more 
accurate descriptions and drawings of modem travel- 
lers ; among which we set as high a value on those 
made by Mr. Burton, in his * Excerpta Hieroglyphica,* 
as on any which we have seen. They will bear the 
test of minute comparison with the most trustworthy 
descriptions both of the older and the more recent 
travellers in Egypt. 

A short notice of the history of Zoega's* work is 
not irrelevant to our subject. George Zoega (born 
1755) was by birth a Danish subject, and a native 
of Jutland. His early passion for the study of an- 
tiquity was shown by the progress which he made in 
the learned languages, and all that appertains to the 
illustration of antient authors, both at the school of 
Altona, and at the University of Guttingen, where he 
attended the classes of Heyne and Meiners. A tour 
through the south of Europe, in 1776, and a visit to 
Rome, laid the foundation of that passionate attach- 
ment to the great seat of antient art, which was not 
diminished by a return to his native country. In the 
year 1784 we may date his final establishment at 
Rome, where he continued till his death, in 1809. 
Like Winkelmann, he turned Roman Catholic, but not 
for the purpose of securing himself a ready passage 
and a welcome reception at the papal court. His 
conversion, if we may call it by such a name, was th^ 
sole condition on which he could obtain for his wife 
a young and beautiful Roman lady, to whom he was 
strongly attached. Maria Pietruccioli and the lovfe 
of antient art fixed Zoega at Rome, where he lived a 
life of laborious study, devoted to his favourite pur- 
suits ; and, for a long time, hardly sufficiently free 
from pecuniary embarrassments to relish those plea- 
sures with which a student must be contented. 

* Biographie Uni?erselley art. Zoega. His Life has alsQ bee^ 
written by Welcker. 
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Pius VI. having determined to imitai^ son^ of his 

Cedecessors in re-erecting those obelisks ^hich still 
y on the ground, wished to accompany them with an 
historical commentary and illustration. Zpega had 
already made himself known by his work on the Im- ' 
perial Medals of Egypt, contained in the cabinet pf Car^ 
dinal Borgia ; and to him accordingly the Pope con- 
fided this new undertaking He spent the years 179Q 
and 1791 in carefully studying ihe obelisks, in'whicli 
he was aided by copies of the sculptures furnished him 
by the liberality of the Pope. Though he did not SUC7 
ceed in forming any satisfactory explanation of the hie- 
jroglyphics (which, indeed, was hardly par^ of his plan)^ 
yet he established a fact hitherto not suspected — that 
the art of hiproglyphical writing or sculpture did not 
pease on the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, as had 
been generally supposed, contrary to all reasonable 
probabiUty, but that it continued in use till t)ie final 
triumph of Christianity over paganism. Zoega s work 
is, in fact, as we have already remarked, ai^ immense 
compilation of all that was then known about thiS 
origin, the signification, the history, and the sculptures 
of obelisks, with a comparison of their differeat 
styles, intermingled with much valuable information 
pn Egyptian arts, history, and mythology. Ajt the 
end of the volimie there is a series of faithful en- 
gravings of those obelisks which Pius VI. erected. 
This laborious work was finished in 1796. One great 
value of it consists in the numerous extracts from 
modern travellers, given at the foot of the page, which 
w,e have in several cases made use of, but not without 
at the same time referring to the originals, lyhen they 
could be procured. 

An obelisk is properly a single block of stone, cut 
into a quadrilateral form. The horizontal width of 
each side diminishes gradually, but almost inipercepn 
tibly, from the base to the top of the s^aft, which is 
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crowned by a small pyramid, consisting, as usual, of 
four trian^lar sides meeting in a point. Most obe- 
lisks, of which any accurate dimensions have been 
given, have only the opposite pairs of sides equal ; 
one pair often exceeding the other in the horizontal 
breadth by six or seven inches, or even more than a 
foot. Obelisks were sometimes of small dimensions^ 
such as the two fragments in the Museum, and two 
much smaller at Florence, and in that case were 
of sandstone or basalt ; but the large obelisks are all 
made of the red granite of Syene, from which place 
they were transported to the most distant parts of 
Egypt. It would appear, from an inspection of the 
great gateway of Luxor, from the remains of Helio- 
polis, and the two obelisks of Alexandria, that they 
were principally used in pairs, and placed on each 
side of the propyla, or great entrance to a temple. 
But they were also placed occasionally within the 
interior of the temple, but still in front of gate- 
ways, as at Carnak ; just as small obelisks are 
said to be found within the rock-cut temples of 
EUora. An obelisk of large dimensions is exceedingly 
well calculated to produce an imposing effect. Rising 
from its base in one continuous unbroken line, the 
eye, as it measures its height by following the clearly 
defined edges, meets with no interruption ; while the 
absence of all small lines of division allows the mind 
to be fully impressed with the colossal unity of the 
mass. Its diminishing bulk also, as it rises from the 
base, takes away all appearance of heaviness; and 
the quadrilateral pyramidal top forms a more pleasing 
termination than any other figure would give. The 
different effect produced, even in a common sketch, 
by the huge solitary pillar at Alexandria, and the 
obelisk called Cleopatra's Needle, is sufficient to show 
the advantage of the obelisk form. Were an obelisk, 
half the height of the London monument, placed by 
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its side, it would produce a laucb strouger impr^essii^By 
owing to the superior advsAtages of its shape. For |k 
Mingle object of large diraeusions, a piUar, vfiih its 
large base aod heavy capital, is oiie of tbe worst 
forms ; and we are decidedly of opinioii that soso^e 
of the hjgl^ chimneys attached to our manufactories 
produce a more striking and pleasing effecit than thi^ 
moiiument of Londoi^ would, vfi any position wbat- 
ever. 

Abd-allatif (see p. 48) mentions that fi^ 6b^^§ 
of Heliopolis had, in his time, a copper cap pn the 
top, which, we believe, 'must have b|^ an additioi^ 
made by some of the vs^ious people w}io havie cour 
quered Egypt. As far as we know, there is no rear 
son for believiug that this was the pjnactioe an]tf)ng jthe 
JEgyptian^. 

Of the two obelisks of Alexandria (see Denon, pi. 9) 
one only is standing. But they must have been botb 
standing when Abd-allatif wrote, about the dose pJT 
the twelfth century, for he says he saw twQ obdis|[^ 
near the sea, without making any naeQtion of one of 
them being on the ground ; though, when he speakp 
of the two obelisks of Heliopolis, he takes care to say 
that one of them had fallen. From their pre^ei^ 
position it would appear Uiai thiey n^ust have beeii 
placed 9t the entrance of a palace or jt^mple^. They 
are of red granite, about 65 ie^t Jiigh, accoi^ng to 
{English travellers, and at the base, Wje canQ(^ a^y 
whether 7 |eet square or 8, for wrii^^ vary one foolk 
in their account of the len^h of a li^, i^hich csf- 
tainly does not exceed 8 feet ; or, it is possijble, ih^ 
one traveller may have measured one side and another 
a different one, without being aware that they are not 
all equal. It is not at i^U an unfair in^^rence that 
there a^e proportionate errors ip th^r n^^^suremei^t 
jof the length. 

• PliDy says so, xWi. 9, 
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Thef dHx^ensions of the obelisk thait now stands, ae 
given by Denon, in French feet, are the follow- 
ing' : 8l Paris foot is one foot Eaglish and -^ part 
iiearlj. 

iu in. 
Hdglit of ihh pedestal, #ldch eomists of three 

^ps « . . & 2 

Height oftfae cubical kind of base • . . • 6 6 

~ Breadth of ditto ......... 7 10 

Height of the obelisk from the top of the base 62 12 

The ciubical base is no part cff the obelisk, being 
Hlways, We believe, a separate block, as in the instance 
of that obelisk which Belzoni removed from PhOie. 
While the French army was at Alexandria, the earth 
Was removed irOm the base of Cleopatra's Needle, and 
it Wai^ laid bare to the lowest foundation stone, When 
the above measnre's were obtained, which, it will be 
l^bserted, are somewhat difl^nt from those given oii 
English authority. One of the two Alexandrine* 
el)el]sks has been presented to the English nation, 
imt it has not yet been carried off; which may at first 
sight appear surprising in a country Where the economy 
of public money has not been considered a virtne. The 
explanation probably is, that many claimants have beea 
found more importunate in their demands than the 
dtbelisk. We are glad to learn that the present 
government intend to transport one of these antient 
niontmientd to our metropolis. It was stated in the 
House of Commons, April 15, that the Alexandrine 
obelisk is 64 feet long, and weighs 284 tons. Th^ 
probable expense of removal is j^l 5,000. 

tThe following additional matter, taken from Nor-^ 

^ We are not quite sure whether it is Cleopatra's Needle thai 
was presented to the nation, or one of the obelisks in front of the 
gateway of Luxor. The Alexandrine obelisk is hardly wortt^ 
bringing. 

t ^Nordea p« Unglei p. 5, Nordea tm^lM ifl 1737, &c. 
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deo's Travels, will 8^pply some, deficiencies in the de- 
scription of this obelisk. 

It is the standing obelisk which is called Cleopatra's 
Needle ; it is about midway between the modern city 
and the little Pharos (petit Pharillon) ; and the base, 
part of which is covered with earth, is about 20 feet 
above the level of the sea. , Only two of the faces 
are in a state of good preservation ; the west side is 
the best ; the other two, the east and south sides, being 
so much damaged by the moist atmosphere of Alex- 
andria, that one can hardly see the sculptures on 
them. The south side has suffered most of all. The 
fallen obelisk is almost covered with earth, and, ac- 
cording to Norden, appears to have been broken, but 
he conjectures that it contains the same sculptures, 
and in the same order as that which is still standing* 
lYe see on the fallen obelisk (Norden, pi. 7) a car- 
touche containing the name of King Ramses, which 
also appears most distinctly on the west or best 
preserved side of the standing obelisk. Each face of 
this last-mentioned obelisk has a row of three crowned 
hawks, just under the base line of the pyramidal top. 
JBefore the obelisk (between it and the sea) are a 
great many fragments of marbles, which, no doubt, 
belonged to the antient edifice, whose entrance was 
decorated by the two obelisks. The obelisk stands 
a little to the east of the new town, and near the sea. 

The position and dimensions of these two obelisks 
agree with what Pliny says (xxxvi. 9)-—" There are 
two other obelisks at Alexandria, near the port and 
close to the temple of Cssar, which King Mesphres cut 
out of the quarry, each 42 cubits high." One royal 
name on the obelisks is Ramses the Great, as we have 
already stated, his name being perfectiy legible in Nor- 
den's drawing. We see also distinctly the well-known 
prsenomen of this monarch*. But there is also 

, ' f Sw CluuppoU, Pr^cb; pi. xyi. Nq. 1. 
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another cartouche containing three figured, which are, 
most probably, only a variety of the name Ramses. 

These Alexandrine obelisks, from their high ant!^ 
quity and their connection with the history of the 
Greek city of Alexandria, deserve as minute a de- 
scription as we can give. We therefore add the fol- 
lowing account. Plate 33, (vol. v.) of the French 
work on Egypt, contains a view of two of the faces 
of the standing obelisk, and two faces of that which is 
lying on the ground. 

ft. in. 

Width of one base of Cleopatra's Needle . . 8 2 
Width of same face of the obelisk at base of the 

pyramidal top ........ ^ ^i 

Width of adjacent base (the two opposite 

ones, as usual, being equal) .... 7 BJg 

Ditto of base of pyramidal top .... 4 8j^ 
Height of obelisk from base of shaft to base 

of pyramidal top 57 6} 

Ditto of pyramidal top ^ ^i 

Whole height of shaft 64 I ^ 

These dimensions of the base are not taken quite at 
the bottom of the shaft ; but on one side 3 feet and 
^ inch above the bottom, and on the other side some- 
what less. 

Height of pedestal on which obelisk rests . 6 11 
Respective heights of the three plinths on 
which base stands, I foot 7 inches, 1 foot 
9| inches, 2 feet If inches, making alto* 

gether 5 5^ 

Whole height of obelisk and its supports, 

adding the 3 feet i inch 79 6^ ^ 

The standing obelisk contains three different car- 
touches, two of which are titles and the third is the 
name of Ramses. That which lies on the ground 
contains five different cartouches, three of which, with 
some slight variations, are the same as on the other 
obelisk. The name Ramses is found here also toge- 
ther with another name. 

VOL. I. 2 ? 
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This ot)ellsk has camels' heads sculptured on it; 
and a reptile, which is either a lizard or a ctoco- 
dile. On the faces of the pyramidal top a male 
sphinx with humah arms is represented reclining on 
an' altar, with a deity seated in front of it. The 
deity has the hawk's head and the solar disk — the 
emblem of the god E^, the Sun. The hands of the 
sphinx appear in the drawing as they really ought to 
be, which is probably an error of the draughtsman. 
It is most likely that they resemble the arms of the 
sphinx oh the Campensian obelisk, and on the bas- 
relief of Camak. (Seep. 219.) 

The mode in which such enormous masses, as 
an obelisk 60 or 60 feet in length, were cut out of 
the solid rock, and afterwards placed on their base, 
may perhaps be made tolerably clear, by seeing bow 
similar works have been accomplished in our own day. 
" *In the graiiite quarries near Seringapatam, the 
most enormous blocks are separated from the solid 
rock, by the following neat and simple process. The 
workman having found a portion of the rock suffi- 
ciently extensive, and situated near the edge of the 
part already quarried, lays bare the upper surface, 
and marks on it a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut vnth a chisel 
about a couple of inches in depth. Above this groove 
a narrow line of fire is then kindled, and maintained 
till the rock below is thoroughly heated, immediately 
on which aline of men and women, each provided with 
a pot full of cold water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, 
and pour the water into the heated groove, when the 
rock at once splits with a clear fracture. Square 
blocks of 6 feet in the side, and upwards of 80 feet 
in length, are sometimes detached by this method." 

* Sir J. F. Herachell's Discourse, p. 47, who refers to Dr. KeiH 
iiedy^s account of the erection of a granite obelisk at Seriogapa* 
tam, Ed. Phil. Traos. ix. p, 312. 
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A^harchides, in his account of the ^1d mines of 
Egypt, says, that the rocks were split by burning 
wood, but he gives no further information on the mode 
of doing it 

Belzoni* suggests that the Egyptians eut their 
blocks in a manner somewhat similar, as far as he 
could conjecture from the present appearances in the 
granite quarries of Assouan. He supposes that the 
figure of the piece to be taken out oF the rock was 
determined by cutting with a chisel a line about two 
inches deep ^1 round, and then separating the mass 
from the rock by some sudden blow with a machine. 
Whatever may have been the precise mode of effecting 
this, we are assured by Gau, who examined the 
quarries at Kalapsch(^, in Nubia, that there had been 
no waste of material, but that the rock was cut in 
such a way that every piece of stone was made avail* 
able. This might possibly have been done even with 
the chisel sdone, for the Egyptians seem not to have 
been people who were sparing of labour. Some 
further remarks on the Egyptian quarries we shall 
find it most convenient to add at the end of the 
chapters on obelisks. 

To transport such huge obelisks as those of Luxor, 
which are above 80 feet high, from the quarries of 
Syene to Thebes, and even as fkr as Heliopolis, must 
have been ari arduous undertaking. The chief diffi- 
culty, however, would be in removing the mass safely 
into a boat or on a rail, and in taking it out again. 
Mr. Belzoni succeeded in placing an obelisk (from 
the island of Phils), 22 feet long and 2 wide at the 
base, in a boat with no other aid than poles, rotten 
palm ropes and some ignorant Arabs. Indeed, 
at the first attempt the obelisk crushed down the 
pier that had been made for the purpose of removing 
it into the boat and slipped into the river. After 

♦ Belaoni, p, 105. 
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being: rolled out on the dry shore it was placed on 
board simply by means of a bridg^e of palm-trees. 
He also contrived to convey the obelisk safely down 
the cataracts of Assouan at a season when the river 
was low, and the fall of water consequently the 
greatest, which increased the risic of striking against 
some of the numerous rocks that lie in this part of 
the river. " This obelisk," Belzoni remarks, " was 
not smaller in height than that in St. George s Fields 
(London), but of a stone of much heavier quality." 

It was the removal of this obelisk from Philse 
which chiefly exposed Belzoni to the intrigues and 
plots of Drovetti, himself a collector of antiquities 
£oT sale, and an ardent admirer of this obelisk in 
consideration of its supposed exchangeable value. If 
half that Belzoni says of him be true, it would be 
difficult to find a more accomplished knave. It is 
but fair, however, to state that (lau in his visit to 
Egypt found Drovetti kind and obliging ; but Gau's 
pursuits were not those of a tradesman in antiquities, 
and therefore not likely to excite the Italian's jealousy. 
"Whatever colouring we may suppose to be given to 
his own side of the question by Belzoni, the main 
facts which he states are decisive against the said 
Drovetti. The obelisk which Belzoni took from 
Fhilae, was safely landed at Alexandria, but what be- 
came of it afler we do not know *. 

Obelisks, on arriving at the end of their journey, 
were placed on their pedestals, most probably by 
means of banks of earth, after the manner still in use 
in India. In the extract which we have just made 
from the discourse on Natural Philosophy, a reference 
is given to the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 
which contain a communication from Dr. Kennedy, 
on the way in which a granite obelisk was raised by 

* We have been informed that it is in the possession of Mr. W. 
Bankes, at whose expense it was removed. 
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the natives at Seringapatam, which may probably 
throw some light on the contrivances adopted by the 
Egyptians* for similar purposes*. Tlie account is 
contained in a letter from Colonel Wilks to Dr. 
Kennedy. The Colonel states that he writes from 
recollection only. This obelisk, which was erected 
at Seringapatam, in 1805, to the memory of Josiah 
Webbe, was entirely the work of the Hindoos, with 
the exception of the design, which was fhrnished by 
a European. 

The plinth of the obelisk is li^ feet thick, formed 
of three stones of equal dimensions, which rest on 
three similar stones, placed, as Colonel Wilks believes, 
on the solid rock which was levelled to receive them. 
The pedestal is a single stone, 9 feet high and about 
7 wide. The base of the obelisk was 6 feet in dia- 
meter, and a hole about 3 inches deep was cut in the 
top of the pedestal to receive it ; this would leave a 
ledge of about 6 inches on each side, between the 
bottom of the shaft and the edge of the pedestal. 

Colonel Wilks, speaking from memory, says the 
shaft is not more than 60 feet long, but he adds, that 
other persons, who speak from memory also, state it 
to be 70 feet at least. The first stone quarried was 
84 feet long, but after being moved a few yards, 
it was broken by an explosion of gunpowder intended 
to break a detached stone that stood in the way. 
This led the native superintendent to contract his de- 
sign as to the magnitude of the block, which at last 
was successfully transported from the quarry to the 
place where it was erected, a distance of about two 
miles. We have already mentioned one way of spUt- 
ting large masses, referred to by Sir F. Herschel iu 
his Piscourse on Natural Philosophy, and we mow 
shall mention ai^pther which i? also described in Col. 
Wilks's letter, and is not unlike the mode by which 
* Edinburgh Phil. Trans, ix. 312. 

2f3 
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Belzoni conjectures that the antient Egyptians de- 
tached large masses of granite from the rock. 

" The workman looks for a plain, naked surface 
of sufficient extent, and a stratum * of the proper 
thickness, sufficiently near the edge of the rock to 
facilitate the separation, or made so by previous 
trimming. 

" The spot being determined, a line is marked along 
the direction of the intended separation ; and a groove 
of about two inches wide, and the same depth, is cut 
with chisels ; or, if the stratum be but thin, holes of 
the same dimensions, at a foot and a half, or two fecft 
distance, are cut along the line. In either case, all 
being now ready, a workman with a small chisel is 
placed at each hole or interval, and with small iron 
mallets the line of men keep beating on the chisels, 
but not with violence, from left to right, or from right 
to lefl ; this operation, as they say, is sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three days before the separation is 
effected. Those who have observed the mode of 
cutting (as it is called) plate-glass, will not be sur- 
prised at their beating from one end, and the fissure 
also taking place, from one end to the other. This is 
the mode by which the stone in question was se- 
parated." The second method, already described (see 
p. 304), is said by Colonel Wilks not to produce so 
clean a fracture as that just detailed. 

As granite is very brittle, it was necessary to use 
great caution in removing so large a mass. Colonel 
Wilks does not state either the time employed in the 
removal, or the expense of the different parts of this 
process. It was, however, removed by men with 

*** Colonel Wilks apologizes for using the word stratum, as it 
mav displease some geologists ; but he says it is the only term 
which will explain the kind of mass out of which these large 
pieces are taken. Iliese 9tra4ai or beds of granit^, vary both ii% 
their incliaation and thickness. 
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ro^es, about 600 at a time being employed. Colonel 
Wilks goes on to describe the mode of raising it thus : 
** To shorten my description I must anticipate a 
little, by requesting you to conceive the shaft finished, 
and placed ready for erection in a horizontal position, 
raised to the proper height, and with its base ac- 
curately placed for insertion in the top of the pedestal, 
when .it should attain a vertical position. Then 
imagine a strong wall, built at right angles with the 
line of the shafl, and a few feet beyond its smaller 
end ; with two lateral retaining walls, parallel to the 
shaft, and a fourth of smaller elevation, near the 
pedestal, to support the mass of earth and workmen 
to be employed. On such a platform, raised ten and 
a lialf feet, you will, in the first instance, conceive the 
shafl to be horizontally arranged. Two lines of 
tiipber, plank or balk, were then ranged along the 
two sides of the shafl, to. serve as fulcra, and two 
lines of men with handspikes, attended by others 
ready with chocks or pieces . of timber of different 
thickness,, to be inserted under the shafl for the pur- 
pose of keeping the elevation of the smaller end, 
effected by the handspikes, and distributing the pres- 
sure so equally as not to risk the accidents which 
would otherwise be inevitable with this very fragile 
substance. In proportion as elevation was thus gra- 
dually obtained for the smaller end, the space below 
was filled with rammed earth, and the same process 
was repeated with the parallel balks of timber, hand- 
spikes, and chocks ; the small end gradually rising at 
each successive step, the wall behind increasing in 
height, and an, incUned plane of solid earth gradually 
increasing its angle with the horizon until it equaUed 
that at which solid earth could with safety be em- 
ployed ; when the force required being proportionally 
diminished, timber alone was employed for its eleva- 
tion. Finally, a scaffolding of timber was erected, . 
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embncing three sMeg oi the pedtsbJ, eadf neaiff 
equal to the ultimate height of the obelisk ; ropes 
were applied to the sumntiit of the shal^ in such 'di- 
rations as to steady and check if ; handspikes ga^e 
the requisite impetus, until it felt the power of the 
ropes, and was idtimately und safely lodged in its 
s)iallow receptacle." 

Colonel Wilks, fearing the hole in the top of the 
pedestal might not be accurately honsontal, offered 
the engineer the use of a spirit kvel; but though he 
admir^ the oontrivance, he did not like to venture 
on a new method. By dropping water on the surface 
he ascertained by its^ molwn that some pacts were 
higher than others, and accordingly the ^r^toe was 
again worked till it was a perfect' l^vel, and a dbrop of 
water would stand still on any part of it. 

" T|ie whole obelisk received a very fair d$ffree of 
polish from corundum. A piece of plank is over^ 
spread with the sort of cement used forsetting sword-* 
l^es in their handles ; whil^ this subslancie is still 
liquid, it is mixed and powdered over with pulverlEod 
cgrundum (reduced to a coane or fine vand, according 
to the purpose for which it i|t intcinded) and l^ft to dry 
in the sun. These planks, weighted over, are then 
used like the slabs of the stcme^poHsher in England.^' 

The granite pillars in the Kitifi^*s l^ibrary, British 
Museum, are each composed of one piece of Scotch 
granite, to which a very fine polish has been given, 
fuQy equal to that of any specimen of Egyptian 
art. The columns were at *first smoothed in thq ' 
common way, by rubbing them with stones, and then 
the final polish was effected by means of emery apd 
putty>powder. The obelisk in front of the Vtttiean 
was erected by Fontana, the architect of Sixtus V., in 
a very different way from the simple method just 
described, and by tjie aid of the most complicated 
a^d wimderlul maohinevy, . 
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A print of the Seringapatam obelisk is given in the 
volume of the Edinburgh Transactions referred to, 
from which we may form a pretty good idea of the 
effect it produces. The plinth and pedestal are in the 
genuine simple Egyptian style, resembling those of 
Cleopatra's Needle ; but, from being enclosed in an 
iron railing, the lower parts are somewhat obscured, 
and the general effect is injured. The obelisk ap- 
pears, also, to taper rather too much towards the 
upper part, when compared with those in the Roman 
capital. 

Pliny tells us a story, which would probably imply 
that he supposed the obelisks of Thebes were raised 
by machinery, in rather a more expeditious way than 
what we have just transcribed. " A king," he says, 
" fearing that the machines might not support an 
obelisk that he wished to raise, fastened his son to the 
top of it, in order that the additional risk which the 
workmen were exposed to, might secure the safety of 
his favourite obelisk." 

During the occupation of Egypt by the Ptolemies 
it is not likely they would neglect any opportunity of 
employing so striking an 'architectural ornament as an 
obelisk, for the decoration of the new dly of Alexan- 
dria, and other places which they might embellish. 
Accordingly, we find that (in addition to the two obe- 
lisks still remaining at Alexandria, which must have 
been removed by the Ptolemies from some antient tem- 
ple to their present position) another is mentioned 
as having been erected by Ptolemaeus Philadelphus 
at Alexandria. The passage of Pliny, which we are 
going to paraphrase, is somewhat obscure, according 
to the manner of this careless compiler. "* Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus erected at Alexandria an obelisk 80 
cubits high, which King Nectanebus had cut clean 

* Book XXX vi« chap. 9, 
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out* ; but H eo9l much move kbom to tftbi the 
mass of 9toiie to its ^noe of destf Ufttion and set it up, 
than it did to cut it oi|t. Some s»y it was bvou^t 
down the river in a vessel by t)ie architect Satyrus ; but 
Calli^enus (CalUstratus, in some editions) says it was 
done by Phmni^ in the f(4iQwing n^nne? . A cana|* was 
4ug from the river to the place where the obelisk lay, 
and two boats were placed side by side and filled with 
pieces of stone of the same mat^al as the obelisk.' 
These pieces were in the shape pf a bvick, apd a foot m 
length (or cubical pieces, each side measuring one&ot)^ 
so that the proportion between the qoantitf of matter 
in the cjbelisk and that h^ by the boats ooidd be detet* 
mined. The two boats were loaded to tv^ the weig^ 
qf the obelisk, in order that they might go und^ it, its 
twp ends resting on the two sides of the canal Then, 
^ the pieces of stone were taken out, the boats of 
course rose together, and at last suppcsted the obelisk, 
and corned it off. Six such obelisks were cut out of 
the same mountain [he means the granite quarries- 
near Syene], and the architect neoeived a psssent of 
fifly talents. But this obelisk was placed at Arsinoe by 
the above-mentioned king, as a t^timony of afll^tion 
to his sister, and wife Arswoe. This obelisk bein^ 
inconvenient to the naval station was brought to the 
Forum at Bome, by a certain Maximus, a prefect of 
Egypt, who cut of( ihe top, intending to add a gikied 
one ; but this was never done.-* 

Pliny first of all says t|)at this obelidc was placed at 
Alexandria, and then he say|( it was erected at Aimnoe* 
Probably the pbelisk erected *at Arsinoe was one of 
tbe six whiph he mentions. Th^ Aisiqoe i^iust )iave 
been the town on the site of Suez, at the top of the 
western arm of the Red Sea, and on the o^hal that 
communicated with the Pelusiac branch ; at least the 

* « Or had cat i^d left without sculptures.*' 
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meititioh of^ a dock*ysurd, or naval station, r^hden it 
ihore likely to be this town than the Arsinoe near the 
lahe MdBris, though the latter also stood on a canal, 
by which it eommttnicated with the river. Bnt the 
wh6le difficulty may perhaps be best removed by 
reading * Arsiitotsd/ in the passage of Fliny, instead 
of Arsinoie. The Arsinoeon would then be a place 
in Akiandria dedicated to Arsinoe. From this ex- 
tract we see also that Maximus ititended to ornametit 
his obelisk tomewhat in the stjle of that which Abd-- 
fdlatif saw at Heliopolis; with the copper cap. 

Befbre we proceed to speak more particularly of 
tiie dbelidks noi^ in Euiiope, We shall describe some 
6f thode in Egypt, abodt which we happen to possess 
the best iiifbritiation. Mn Burton, in his Excerpta^ 
has ^vito very cfoat drawings of the hieroglyphics 
Oh i^Vteral of the obelisks now in £}gypt. Those 
ihat mark the site Of tlie antient city of Tanis, the 
Zoah bf thte SeriiHtitei, ai« all lyihg on the ground % 
ftjid cfth th^yefore be easily examined, except on the 
under did^. II16 Obeislk df San (Tanis), given in his 
88th plate, hks two Of its sides represented. The di- 
tiiehdiondof the base line ahd the perpendicular altitude 
Of the l^iramidal top seeni to be very nearly the sam& 
Oiie iijyee of this pyramidal Ua^ has sculptures on it, 
part of which have been erased. The other face has 
lioiie in the difawlng. A series bf hieroglyphics, be^ 
^nning ttt the lop of the ^«ft with ttie crowned 
faaWk, rUh dbWh to the base : they are not bounded, 
tas id thid case in some t)belisk&, by a loi^tudinid 
l^dbve or deep-cut line on each side; The iscnlp- 
tiites dh each ikc6 bf the obelisk agree in very feW 
]particulartl, except iii both having the crowned hawk, 
bs just deseHbed, d^ the t^tvehomen and name of 
King Ramses. The preenomen occurs first, beginning 
froih the top tf the abeKdk^ and ii Mowed by the 
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name Raimes, with the godse and solar, disk intei^ 
posed between the two cartouches. Examples of this 
goose and disk may be seen on several of the mona- 
menis of the Museum : the symbols signify, accord- 
ing to M. ChampoUion, " Son of the Sun." The 
pnenomen occurs again near the bottom of the shaft 
The horizontal dimensions of each side of the base 
and top of the shafl are, respectively, as 39 and 28. 
We are not able to tell from the drawing, as it is un- 
accompanied with any description, whether it is two 
opposite, sides, or two adjacent sides of the obelisk, 
that Mr. Burton has represented. The dimensions 
of the two sides seem to difier a. little at the base, 
while at the top they appear to agree. This obelisk 
is in its proportions more pleasing to the eye than 
many others, being neither too slight nor too stunted. 

Mr. Burton has given a drawing of three sides of 
another obelisk at San, which has a bit of the pointed 
pyramidal top slightly damaged, and is also broken in 
its lower part. The faces of the pyramidal apex have 
sculptures on them ; and each side of the shaft has 
for its decoration at the top, the crowned hawk. The 
sculpture is in very good style. Behind the hawk is 
a solar disk or globe, with the regal serpent sus- 
pended from it, and at the same time raising its front 
boldly, as we see on the royal tiara. The crux anh 
sata^ or tau^ with the circle attached to the top, is 
suspencied from the middle part of the serpent. The 
sculptures on the three sides only agree in having the 
prsnomen and name of King Ramses represented 
exactly as on the other obelisk. The dimensions of 
the three sides of this obelisk are the same in the 
drawing, from which we may, perhaps, conclude that 
the measurement of all the sides of the obelisk is j 
uniform. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the camel is 
not found on the monuments oi Egypt, and argu* 
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ments have been derived from this supposed fact to 
show that the animal could not have been used in 
Africa before the Arab conquest of Egypt. But not ♦ 
to mention the evidence of Scripture as to the camel 
being familiar to the Egyptians as a beast of burden, 
we may add that it is represented on the obelisks of 
Luxor, and, we believe, also on these two obelisks of 
San. We are not, however, quite sure, because the 
neck is rather short, only a part of it being drawn. 
But on the fragment of another obelisk at San, of 
which Mr. Burton has also given a drawing (pi. 40), 
the long neck of the animal, with its head, is most dis« 
tinctly seen, and cannot be mistaken. This fragment 
also contains the name of King Ramses, an appella- 
tion perpetuated on the durable stone from the north- 
em extremity of Egypt to the remotest monuments of 
Nubia. That one monarch should in his life-time com- 
plete so many great works is hardly credible, and we 
may therefore, perhaps, assign them to different indivi- 
duals, notwithstanding the agreement in the prsnomen 
or title. But this inquiry is more suitable for another 
place. We may remark, however, that as this name of 
Ramses belongs to the earliest history of Egypt, which 
assumes anything like an authentic shape, it tends to 
prove the high antiquity of Tanis, which we know, 
from the sacred records, to have t existed in the time 
of Moses. And if the origin of Tanis belongs to this 
remote epoch, what are we to say of the antiquity of 
Thebes? It must certainly be referred to a still 
more distant date ; unless we suppose, which seems 
a supposition altogether without foundation, that the 
granite of Syene was transported to the Delta to 

* Gen. xii. 16. — We may remark that the ctmel was at lea^ 
well known to the European Greeks as early as b. c. 480, many 
of these animals having been taken after the battle of Platas^. 
Herod, ix. 8L 

t Numbers, xiii. 22, 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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form obelii^k!) cLhd tein{)Ie9, befbr^ H Wds used to 3^ 
eorate placed much nearer, atid td which it cduld M 
conveyed with dne-tenth of the trouble. 

We have ali^ady spoken irt otir ^^nersll descHpHdti, 
ofth^ obelisk of HehOflolis, {probably one of the mdst 
vfetl^rable mdnhmenti^ Of antiquity that the aiitieiit 
land of Mtelriihi pbd^^ss^ls; but onie about Which 
thei« is tibhaid^rable diseit^ncy in thfe ^bt:ountd of 
traVe!i^H». Mr. BurtOn has giVeh a draii^ihg of thi^ 
aho, biit We (^not deti^rmine frbih it whether or not 
tb^ four uStSssA bi* the bbelidk are equal. Thb angled, 
accbrdlnfe to Tfiebuhri stAnd S.S.B.^ N.N.W., E.N.E., 
W.S.W. The base of th^ pyrathidal tbp sohifeVrhai 
estc^edd thfe {^erpehdicular height of that ttiiihibef Of 
the 6heMii Which We \idikre t6 b^ k charact^ri^lfe 
hiark bf the bld^ ^p^Ul^hs. The l^ng;th bf thie nhti% 
ficcoiliittg to Mr. Burtdm'd iiXi^, id* iilk)ut 6i feet, kAd 
th^ Width of the bbttom of it abdni 6^ i^i. Tfa^ 
pedestal We believe (for i&uthoHtii^s diffeJr) id entirely 
tbvered with torth. Wii dannot tihdeitiike to dtatg 
the Width of this pyriiittiidd bas^ WhibU tertninate^ th^ 
6haft of the bbelidk. Thfe fac^d of th6 pyramid ate 
withbut dcuiptUtes; iind the first in ordter oh the 
bbeiisk, beghining at th^ to}), id the hawk withoat & 
crown. EJtcejH Whei-fe sbmct few ^rasur^d previsnt hd 
froth s^eihg th(i dcu]{>ture§, it kiiay be observe that 
they kn^ ex^tly the d^itie oh all the foilr sided of th6 
bbelidk. Thfere is however ah omiddion, ^ppdrehd^ 
accidental, bf A dhi6ll grbu|) of fbur figures oh One 
bf the faces, which hiid caused all the sculptturek 
beloW it to ht M^d Hbbve the height dccupkd b^ 

* Pococke, p. 23 : ''I found by the quadrant it was 67^ feet 
(iigh. This obelUk is 6 fetet -wide to the north and south, and Q 
feet 4 inched to the east and ii^est ; ftnd !t is dii^boloUred by the 
water (the annnal inundation) to the Height of near 7 feet. It it 
well preserved, except that oa the west sid&it is stfaliid a^lV fot 
about 15 feet higb.*». ' 



Aft cotrespoBdiBg figures on the Qi)ier ihtta hees. 
Thia did not escitpe the observation of the accurate 
]^x>rden *. Each face of this obelisk has thsee car- 
touches, io the following oider ilrom tpp to battom*-;* 
a pcfl^nomen not yet understood, a name r^wi Osor:^ 
tasen, and the prenomen repeated. 

M. Champolliou assigns this king to the twenty- 
third dynasty of Manethon, making him the same as 
l^s Qsbrthos, and thus limiting the age pf this obelisk 
tp about the tenth century before pur era ; but this 
is at least doubtful. The same name occurs on 
several £gyptiar) monuments at Paris, and idso on a 
sculptured stone in the Faioum, which Mr. Burton 
has copied. 

. Acpording to Norden, the hieroglyphics, though 
inferior to those of the obelisks of tiuxor, are stiQ 
well executed, and Hassdquist pronounces the sculp- 
tured birds to be so w^U cot that it is very easy to 
point out the originals in nature. This is of some 
importance in helping us to fix the probable antkjuity 
of this obelisk. The sculptures show an eady age, 
probably one before th£|.t in which the palace of 
Luxor was finished. Of the obelisk of Heliopolis 
Hasselquist says, " f At Matarie (Heliofwlis) is an 
obelisk, the finest in Eg^pt I could not have be- 
lieved that natural history could be so useful in mat- 
ters of antiquity as I fou^d it hens. An ornithologiat 
can determine at the first glanpe to what genus those 
birds belong which the antient Egyptians have sculp- 
tured. I recognized the screech-owl (striivy, lyhich 
stood above at the U^ of the obelisk ; a kind of snipe 

' * '' I have represented the southern side of this obelisk, be« 
c»as0 it is the best preserved. The other sides are alike, ex- 
cepting that of the Qor|h, \^here there is a smaU diference.!'r— 
"/fhe bottom, of the pbelbk on the east sidp is aliiiost eotlrelj 
ruined." 

' t Hasselquist, Reise nach Paliistiua heruugegebeu von Carl 
LiontluSj Rostock, 1762* 
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(seolopax) ; a grill vogel* (pluvialu), was the best 
likeness ; a duck (anoi) ; and what I thought most' 
worthy of notice, and than which I recognized none 
more readily, the stork {Ardea ibis alba), in the very 
attitude in which he may now be seen on the plains 
of Egypt, with upraised neck and drooping tail.*' 

Mr. Burton's accurate drawing furnishes an admi- 
rable comment on the rematks of Hasselquist. The 
owl at the top is the bird commonly call^ a hawk ; 
but it is more probably a species of owl. The small 
bird, which Hasselquist calls a snipe, constantly ap- 
pears on the monuments, and is fiequently repeated 
on those of the Museum. 

The duck or goose (anas), for it may be called 
either, is beautifully delineated on the obelisk ; but 
the stork is executed with a fidelity and spirit truly 
admirable — ^we mean in Mr. Burton's drawing: in 
the French engraving (v. 26) the execution of these 
birds is very inferior. A group of three storks orna- 
ments each face of the obelisk, standing directly under 
the name of the king Osortasen. 

The obelisk now standing a few miles from Medi- 
net el Faioum is described by Pococke (i. 59), and 
we have a drawing of two sides of it in Mr. Burton's 
Excerpta. It is remarkable for having a circular top, 
in this respect bearing some resemblance to the obelisk 
of Axum. Each of the two narrower faces begins with 
the crowned hawk at the top, which is followed by a 
series of vertical sculptures exactly the same on both 
sides, till we come to a cartouche containing a prs- 
nomen the same as that on the obelisk of Heliopolis. : 
Below the prsnomen there is a discrepancy in the 
figures which occupy equal spaces on the two sides ; 
one equal space containing nine figures, and the 
other seven, which are all different. Below these 

* * Grill-vogel' is a German word ; but what it means, io this 
instance, we cauuot venture to say. 



sfjaeos, they 9g$tin a^e till within one fi^fl f^f tln^ 
lowest part, as giv^ in Mr. Burton'^ drawing. There 
is^nly yisihlQ the single caalouche which we have 
mentipaedi the rest probably being wora out 

The foUowlng i3 Bocooke's description : *' II wenj 
fucon Faioum, about three pailea to the ftouth-west, to 
^ very partipular obelii^k of a red granite, called 
Akmeed Bijige, or the piUar of B\iige (Bibig ao* 
cording to Vandeb), from the ¥Ulage of fiijige near it. 
It ia of the figure represented in the tw^nly-seeond^ 
plate, Dieasurag 4 feet 2 inches pn the north sidet 
and 6 feet 6 indies on the ei^. It is 43 feet high, 
each side ^f it divided by lines into thre^ columns, 
that in the middle being a foot wide. I observed 
the manner in which the hieroglyphics afe disposed ; 
above these are four stories of men, sii^ on each line, 
13 inches high, most of them having hawks^ heads 
and the high cap ; below, it is divid^ into fourteen 
columns of hieroglyphics; and the top is cut down 
in the middle about 3 inches ham north tq south as, 
in the dmught." There is hardly any resemblance 
at all between the miserable sketch whioh Fococke 
has given of this obelisk «nd Mc Burtpn's drawing. 
As to the top, there is none at all in Pococke*8 
skjBtch: in Mr. Burtpna view it is rounded hjnd a 
semicircle. 

" The obelisk," says Pooooke, ^* is much decayed 
all rounds for ten feet high, but mostly on the south 
side ; the west side is almost entirdy deiaced ; and at 
the S.W. and S.£. corners it is i|iuoh broken fot 
about :^0 foet.high; and the whc^ is rexy fopl on 
aeeount of the l^ds that sit upon the top qf it ; so 
that it wonld have been difficult to have taken off the 
bieroglyphiGS." 

Yanslieb, who saw this obelisk in 1672, informs us 
that it stands on the gnsund without a pedestal, whi^h 

2a3 
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we can hardly credit. According to him the top is 
formed in a ridge-shape (en dos d'&ne). • " On the 
south face, which is one of the broadest, there are — 
first, three rows of figures, men and women, holding 
one another by the hand. Under these three rows, 
are fourteen rows of hieroglyphical characters, of the 
size of the finger, which are read from top to bottom ; 
each row is separated from the other which is next to 
it by a line drawn between them the whole length of 
the obelisk; so that this obelisk is, without doubt, 
one of the most curious. On each of the smaller 
sides there is only a single row of characters, of mo- 
derate size, which are still very beautiful and clear. 
Time has nearly effaced the figures, from the middle 
of the column to its base." 

Mr. Burton's drawing has no description accompa* 
nying it, which circumstance, added to the discrepan- 
cies of travellers, renders its interpretation somewhat 
difficult. Indeed, neither Pococke's wretched sketch of 
the obelisk, nor his description, agree at all with the 
more accurate drawing. Mr. B. has represented^ appa- 
rently, three sides of the obelisk, one of which must be 
the south side, which Vansleb describes. But instead 
of three rows of figures, there are five, one above an- 
other, not mere men and women, as the traveller sup- 
poses, but the usual representations of kings making 
offerings to hawk-headed deities, &c. There are six of 
these figures, as Pococke correctly states, in each row/ 
Over the two centre figures of the highest row are two 
cartouches, exactly the same as those on the obelisk of 
Heliopolis ; . the cartouches are repeated over the two 
centre figures of each of the lower rows. This obe- 
lisk, then, must be of the same date as that of Heli- 
opolis, and the work of the same king, Osortasen. It 
is rather curious that the two centre figures of the 
highest row, oyer the heads of which tlw cartouches 
stand, are two figures wctbput ciCp3, But in each of 
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the four lower rows, the two central figures, over 
which the cartouches stand, have the royal cap on 
their heads ; the ri^t-hand figure in each row is the 
same, being a king with the high cap. The left* 
hand figure of the two central ones is also a king, 
with his back turned to the back of the other : he also 
has a high cap, but of a difierent form, like that of 
the Museum colossus, No. 8. 

Under the lowest row are fourteen narrow spaces, 
bounded on each side by vertical lines, which are no 
doubt those which Vansleb describes. No hierogly- 
phics are marked here in Mr. B.'s drawing; but, 
instead of them, a number of cross-marks, intended 
probably to indicate that the figures are erased and 
indistinct. This larger side of the obelisk terminates, as 
usual, in a horizontal line, in the central part of which 
there is a circular groove, running down the face of 
the obelisk from the top to the distance of not quite 
two feet. But this does not appear to be a cut right 
down into the stone, as Pococke describes it. The two 
smaller sides terminate at the top, as we have already 
siud, in a circular line, which we presume is continued 
all along the summit of the obelisk, so that the crown- * 
ing part of it must resemble a cylinder cut in two 
by a plane passing through its axis. 

It would require more space than our narrow Emits 
allow, to describe the obelisks of Luxor; for each 
obehsk, ,with its numerous sculptures, would furnish 
matter both for long description and much discussion. 
We refer tQ the drawings in the great French work. 

There is one obelisk in Africa, far beyond the 
ordinary limits of the kingdom of the Pharaohs, which 
deserves a short notice. 

At Axum, in Abyssinia (lat. 14° 60> there is, in 
addition to a small plain obelisk, a larger one, 60 
feet high, made of a single block of grknite. " * All 

• Salt; p. 404. 
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its ornaments,** says Mr. Salt, " are Tery boldiy 
relieved, which, tog^ether with the hollow space mo- ' 
ning up the centre, and the patera at the top, give a 
lightness and elegance to tiie whole fqrm that is 
probably unrivalled. Several other obelisks lie broken 
on the ground, at no great distance, one of which is 
of still larger dimensions." We dissent from the 
traveller in his admiration of thi^ obelisk, which is by - 
no mqans improved by the Greek ornaments added 
to the top. In Mr. Salt's plan of Axum (Lord Va- 
lentia's Travels, vol. iii. p. 62) we see, on the south 
side of the town, one plain obelisk standing, and four- 
teen more near it, marked as fallen obelisks. Other 
fallen obelisks are indicated in the plan as lying on the 
north nde of the town, some of which have been care- 
fuHy sculptured, while others have had no decorations. 
The large obelisk ^ just described is still in its original 
position, standing near a large daroo-tree (p. 87), as 
it is represented in the plate in Lord Valentia's work. 
Mr. SsJt remarks, in his ^ Voyage to Abyssinia,' thai 
he has no corrections to make in this print ; but that, 
owing to a slight mistake in the engraver, the patera 
on the top of the obelisk is delineated in Lonl Va^- 
Icntta's work as rather pointed, whereas it ought tp be 
round. 

This Abyssinian obelisk s^ndson a base consisting 
of three plinths (according to the view) ; and on one 
side^ near the bottom of the obelisk, something like 
a doorway seems to be marked out. The wholeis 
ornam«ited with indifferent sculptures, not hierogly- 
phics. There is also a Greek inscription at Axum, 
supposed to be about the d^te a.d. 300, from whidi, 

* In Mr. Salt's ' Voyage to Abyssinia/ which was his seeood 
TisU, |he height of (his obelisk is reduced from 80 feet, the dimen- 
sion* stated in Lord Valentia's Travels, to 6Q feet, ¥ih\ph 19 a cw 
side^al^Q deduction from the tnt ^stirpate. No mention is roadp 
of the mode in which the obelisk was measured, and the hciglbidf 
it may still be very incorrectly given. 
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supported by other evidence, we may infer that' 
these obelisks were raised by Greeks, who spread 
themselves along the waters of the Nile even as 
far as this remote spot, and probably communicated 
their language to the petty chieftains of those coun- 
tries with whom they might become connected by 
commerce and intermarriage. 

It has been generally supposed that there are no 
traces of obelisks south of the first cataracts, with 
the exception of the Axumite obeUsks described by 
Salt and Lord Valentia, which undoubtedly belong 
to a period posterior to the Ptolemaic age. Bruce, 
indeed, speaks of some fragments near Chendi ; and 
Ruppel describes one more particularly which he saw 
at Jebel Barkal. This obelisk is 5 feet high, made 
of granite, and ornamented with hieroglyphics. It 
stands within a small quadrangular enclosure formed 
by a strong wall. 

It appears not improbable that the absence of large 
obelisks in Nubia may be owing to the impossibility 
of conveying such enormous masses of granite up the 
river from the quarries of Syene. There are granite 
quarries indeed in Nubia, on the east side of the river, > 
opposite the little island of Tumbus, which furnished 
the materials for the two colossi on Uie island of Argo. 
Whether these quarries could supply, like those of 
Syene, blocks large enough for colossi and obeUsks of 
such dimensions as those of Thebes, we are jiot able 
to learn from the statement of Ruppel. 

There is another obelisk beyond the limits of Egypt, 
in the wastes of Arabia Petrsea. Near the weUs of 
Nahasb, about seventy miles S.S.E. from Suez, on a 
hill which covers one of the old copper-mines of this 
district, Ruppel found a small obelisk of sandstone, 
8 feet long, lying on the ground. The three sides 
which were exposed to the atmosphere had lost their 
8Cu]ptureS| but the fourth, which from its position was 
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Ilrotected, contained hieroglyphics, which a^pett^ 
beautiful as far as he could examine them. 

Niebohr (pi. 86) has given a drawing of two faces 
of each of two obelisks ^hich he saw at Cairo. The 
reason why he did not draw all the faces ynl\ be clear 
from his own account i-^^ In plate 36 I have repre- 
sented part of the Pharaonic writing on two small 
broken obelisks. The piece (No. 1) is of black marble, 
and is now the door-siU of a mosque in the castle of 
Cairo. Some of the figures are remarkable for bein^ 
considerably raised in a sunk frame (intaglics). The 
second fragment is of granite, and is now a door- 
step in a house near Kantared-siedid. It is 5^ feet 
long. On this also are some figures, sunk deep 
like the others, but raised in the centre.*' In the 
French translation of Niebuhr's Travels three figures 
particularly are marked as being deep intaglios. Po- 
cocke * also says, '' In the castle of Cairo I saw a 
piece of a small obelisk of black marble, with hiero- 
^yphics on it, made use of as the MU of a window; 
it is about B feet long and 18 inches square.'* The 
" black marUe obelisk," described by Niebuhr,'is one 
of those now in this Museum (No. 70), and as he has 
given a copy of thb two sides which he saw, we have 
an opportunity, which but rarely happens, of testing 
with our own eyes the accuracy of a traveller's ob- 
servation. Those who are acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the elder Niebuhr will have no difficulty in 
believing that his cppy of the obelisk, though by no 
means the work of a skilful draughtsman, is minutely 
exact, with the exception of one or two very unim- 
portant particulars. And it is no small degree of praise 
to have copied with such accuracy the sculptures on 
a monument of comparatively little importance, when 
the copier had not the smallest reason for supposing 
that Uie original luid his copy would ever be con- 

♦ p. 33. 



•fronted in one of the capitals of Europe. Sudi fidelitf 
in a little matter may teach us how to value Niebuhr's 
evidence in others of more importance. 

This obelisk (see p. 51) has been broken into tw0 
unequal pieces^ which are now united, and the whole 
Stands on a small block of stone. The lower part is 
jqmie complete, which is evident from there being, on 
all the four faces, a vacant space about 10^ inches in 
length, between the base and the first series of seulp^ 
tures. 

The following are some of the dunensions :-^ 

Width of east side, as the obelisk noW stands, ft. i(t. 
. measured along the basejabput. « .15^ 
North side ditto • . ,. • « 1 4| 
Height, about . . • • .^ • 6 1| 

liorizohtal measnre of east side at the distance 

of 4 ft. 6 in. iffoiii iht bt^ . . . 1 2j- 

As the higher part bf thfe otelisk is fhictiired 
tinequally, the height Vhich we have given Is onljr 
i^xact for a portion of the northern face, whifch is brie 
bf those copied by Niebuhr. llis drawing shows 
that the obelisk has lost a few inches in some parts of 
the top since it left Cairo ; pi-bbably when it was ex- 
tricated from its imprisottrhertt in the door or window. 
*this northern fdce contains, in the highest pait, a 
feartouche how only half entire, which we presume to 
he a praenomfen or title. Immediately under it we 
see the usual symbol of the gobse and disk, followed 
by another cartouche containing the name. Both 
these cartouches are repeated on the Opposite sides, 
krid in the same position ; but they do not occur again 
btt any pait of this obelisk. All the figures on the 
Tour sides are contained between two longitudinal 

Eooves running up the faces of the obelisk, arid 
iving a broad sihoOth ispace between them and the 
^dges of the cdlumn. 
The sculptures oil th^ iabrth tod south faces ait 
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not in all respects the same ; yet they differ in very 
few particulars. The same may be said of the east 
and west sides, which, however, differ a good deal 
from the other two. 

On the east and west sides we have, among oth« 
sculptures, an obelisk represented apparently of such 
proportions as the column on which it is cut. The 
two-horned * serpent is oflen repeated.' But the best 
specimens of intaglio figures on this obelisk are the 
birds, which indeed are generally delineated on 
Egyptian monuments with a surprising degree of 
accujracy and spirit. One wliich Niebuhr has marked 
as a fine example of deep intaglio is the goose on 
the north face, to which we may add the Ibis on 
the same side. But the finest specimen of all is a 
bird on the south side, in very deep intaglio: it 
appears to be a kind of pewit. The neck is rounded 
with great skill, by giving the central parts of it a 
convex form of considerable curvature ; while th$ 
shadow cast by one of the edges, formed by the plain 
surface and the vertical incision in the stone» added 
to the shadow cast by the rounded part on the other 
deep incision, give a beautiful relief to the lighter and 
higher parts. The eye, the wings, and the feathers 
of the tail, are also beautifully raised. Altogether this 
bird, both for outline and attitude, is the finest specir 
nien of sculpture on this obelisk, and perhaps in the 
Egyptian Museum. 

The other obelisk (No. 5), which is placed opposite 
to the one just described, is also entire from the base 
upwards, for the reasons already given. It is not 
quite so easy to measure it, owing to its being more 
damaged than the other ; but we believe the dimen- 
sions of the base are the same as those of No, 70, or 
they differ so little as not to be detected by our mode of 
measurement. . It appears to have been broken into 

• See Herod, ii. 74^ ' 
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four pieces which are now united, but the sculptures 
.and the whole. surface are less complete than those of 
No. 70, owing to the rougher usage ^hich it has 
.experienced. 

It has the same cartouches as those found on the 
.other obelisk ; but here they have been cut on all the 
four faces instead of being confined to two sides. 
The figure of an obelisk is found sculptured on two 
opposite faces qf this column also ; and many of the 
sculptures are the same as those of the more perfect 
column.; but in others there is considerable difference, 
both in the .arrangement of the figures and in the in* 
dividual representation. These two obelisks, we may 
conjecture, from their general agreement in material, 
dimensions, and in the proper names, were placed in 
front of some small propylon — an opinion not at all 
inconsistent with the fact of many discrepancies in the 
detail of their ornaments ; for it was quite in the 
Egyptian style to vary their decorations. The sis- 
trum, an Egyptian instrument occasionally mentioned 
by Roman writers, and well known to students from 
drawings, is represented on these obelisks. It is 
formed of two parallel longitudinal bars, united at the 
lower part in one piece that serves for a handle. 
Cross pieces, three or four in number, disposed in 
parallel lines and at right angles to the two long 
pieces, were ^so disposed as to move backwards 
and forwards when shaken, and to make a rattting 
noise. 

it is curious that the proper name found on these 
two obelisks is the same as that which is so often 
repeated on the Alexandrine Sarcophagus (No. 6), 
where we see also pcceisionally, though less frequently, 
the same prsenomen as on these two columns. 

The obelisk which Pococke describes must be on« 
of the two specimens now in the Museum ; and pro- 
bably it may be the same which Niebuhr saw, not^ 
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^ithBtkndin^ the difference in their Acebunls US Id ^ 
place which it formerly occupied in thfe dskstle of 
Cairo. 

Both the Cairo obelisks, now in the Mttdeuffii ia% 
ci!igrayed in the French work (r. pi. 21; 3d) wiUi don- 
sidehible accuracy, but the excellence of thfe birds & 
hardly attained. On the east face of the obelisk. 
No. 5, near the base, there are twd headi, Which i^ 
the French engraving are those of b fth<5e|) Withdttt 
horns. It is difficult to say what the dri^H^^ ^d i 
probably Uiey niay be sheep's heUdi^ but kr^rtaiillt 
the French copy is Tery unlike whst WiB S^ oil the 
obelisk. 

Our limits do not allow us to deilcrib^ iniMielir ^ 
the obelisks that now exist either entity 6t in ihl^^ 
iiients ) which^ however^ woi^ld be A eUrioiiS iltquiiy^ 
as it would show the prodigibUS niittibi^r bf sti^ 
monuinents in anti^nt times, and that the (Sr^ks b^d 
Romdhs imitated theite as well fts other dpedihend.Of 
Egyptian art. The obelisks at Cdtatia in Sidly^ fbr 
instance, kre probably not genuine Egypti^tt Work. 

One obelisk exists in Franc(^. It Stafids ftt Alrle^; 
in the pttblic place, where ii was etietttsd in 1676, 
hating been fbund in some ^rdens hettr the Rhbhe. 
There is no record of the time when it Wftd brougfht 
^ Franc*, but it would appe&t a probabte tionjecturl 
that it had lain Up to 1676, just in the pdsiyon in 
trhich it was land^ ih)m the ship *. 

'* The obelisk of Aries is the only monument of 
this.kind in France. Its history is not extetly known. 
The material is orientsLl granite : the height is 5^ 
(French) feetj the base has 7 feet diatiieter, And iM 
whole is of a single piede. It wad fbiind in the ^ft^ 
dens of a private individual near th^ walls of tli^ 
city, which are but a short distance fh>hl Uie Rhone, 

Vkin, Un, tdk iii, ^ 181^ ^ttotfed by Zo^ii 



It bad prbbaUy smained here ever sinoe k waii 
landed, w)iich must have been near seventeen cen- 
tiuneB ago, without ever having been applied to the 
purpose for which it was intended. It was quite 
buried in the ground, and only the point was a tittle 
base, We ieapn from the town archives that Charles 
IX., wheik he was once passing through the qty, 
Ofdeted the obelisk to be dug o\A in order to be re- 
moved, but this was not done. Afterwards the 
inhabitants pf Ades raised it in honour of Louis 
my., in one of the public places, with pompous 
inscriptions on the four faces of its pedestal. They 
have placed at its apex a globe representing th^ earth, 
and' above it a siin, which is a seal device (ude vraie 
devise) without any inscription. The base of the 
obelisk is well secured, and no expense has been 
spared either fbr its ornament or its preservation, it 
was erected in 1676. This obelisk came from Egypt 
like those at Rome. It has no hieroglyphics on it, 
aj&d probably the Rcunans orought it itot^ Egypt, in- 
tendii^' to erect it in honour pf some of thdr 
emperors.^ 

There are also two obelisks at Constantinople. 
One, a monolith, which stan<|s in the hippodrome, or 
Atmeidan, is about 50 feet high, according to the 
n^ost probable accounts, though some writeits make 
it much more. It stanck on a pedestal, from 8 to IG 
feet hig^. This obelisk is saJd to have been erected 
by the £mperor Theodqsius. It is thus described by 
Sanderson t-^ 

'^ Iq the midft of the Atmeidan is to bee seen 
raised upon four diee of fine metal, a very fairs 
pyramid of mingled stone, all of one piece, 50 cubits 
high, carved with heroicall letters ;~ resembling the 
Abulia of Rome. Its foot is double : in the first 
foandation, which is two cubits high, is carved the 
maimer and the way they took to set up this pyramid 
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or obelisk ; in the second foundation, whicb is four 
cubits high, are carved the tyrants conquered by 
Theodosius, who bring presents and render obedience 
on every side to the said Emperor, he also being 
carved in the midst/' 

The number of sculptures is small considering the 
magnitude of the stone. A single vertical row runs 
down each side, beginning with the hawk, and the 
figures are arranged somewhat like those on the Mar 
huti obdisk of Rome. But there may have been 
others also about the base, which is much damaged. 
Niebuhr has examined this monument perhaps more 
carefully than any other traveller. 

" *It is well known that in the Atmeidan or Hip- 
podrome of Constantinople, there is an obelisk, also a 
high column of masonry, and a triple serpent mu- 
tilated. The figures on the pedestal of the obelisk,: 
as well as the Greek inscription, of which a part only 
is now visible (the rest being covered by the earth), 
have already been spoken of in other books. Bu^ 
no person has yet^ven a copy of the hieroglyphics. 
At last I succeeded in copying all that are on the< 
obelisk." 

Niebuhr has given a plate of the sculptures on the 
four sides of this obelisk ; and, if his delineation is at 
all exact, the style clearly indicates the workmanship 
to belong to a period later than that of the Pamphilian, 
and other pseudo-obelisks at Rome. The crowned 
hawk appears on the upper part of each of the four 
faces, but it does not occupy the highest place on the 
shafl, being surmounted by another group of figures, 
representing a divinity seated and receiving adora- 
tion. The perpendicular height of the pyramidal top 
exceeds the width of the base. Sculptures are visible 
on two of the faces ; from the third something ap- 
pears to have been erased, and the fourth seems to 

♦ Niebuhr, 
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hwfe no 9cidpt^cea at «U. There is onTy a single 
eartaucbe pn each of the four sides of the obelisk, 
and each of them occupies ^ different elevation. Thes^ 
cartouches contain each $ix figures, of yrlA^li the first 
four are the same fill through, and the reinaiuing two 
different 4n aU the par(oiiches ; though it is probable 
that they are intended tp i^igniiy the same pnenomen 
m title of a )ppg< There can h^ Uttle doubt that this 
q(]^sk \f ^ mi^erahl^ attempt to imitate th^ g^at an4 
^ei^uin^ work^ of an earlier ^e, 

" Part of the tase of the Tneodosian obelisk,*! saya 
Bobhouse*, ^' is hidden in the ground, so th^t the 
^u^h an4 fl^h Un?i of the ip8crq)tion, ^hiph record 
thfi n^p^^ of the pr^tor ^wring whofe year it wai^ 
m^ i^ the r^ign of Theodqsius (he elder, and ^h^ 
time, employed m it§ section, ar^ no longer visible." 

The follo^vin^ is th^ inscriptiqi^ tp wbiph Hpbhous^ 

a]D\i4^> ^^^4^ ^ ^^^ ^P^9^ !^^^^ py ^^ <^^ trar 
vellers:— 

SifbafUft qnoadam doimuls pavere sereait 
JiHsm it mtiiictii* patmaoi porUre tyraanis 
OmvU ThcndoiiQ cedantso1oK>liqaa pcreniu 
f tr f^ann m nsXu^ ego 4p«ltii9qiw di^buc, 
^uflicf sub Prodo aiip^ras el^Qs %4 anfM* 
^ I was once unwilling to obey iniperial masters ; 
bat w»s ordered to bear the palm after (to'eom- 
raei^orite the victory oveu) the destruction t of tf^' 
rants. All things yield to Theudosius and his ertr- 
during ofipiing. Thus I i»f as conquered and subdued 
in thirty days, 'and elevated to^Fards the sky in the 
prBBtprship of Ftoclus.'^ 

This cj)elisk was pmki^ly brought tp Constan- 
tinople some time before it was erected, and lay on 

♦ Tnivcls,^.p. §5^. 
f " Ef tuactw" shi^d ^viiJe^y b^ " 9.:^ tlm?li»,V 
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the ^ound till Theodosius set it up ; yet the Greek 
inscription, on another side of the base, i^eems to 
speak of Theodosius raising it again : — 

* »i§fa rfr^«'Xiv(«f at) X^»f* xi/^iMf &X^*f 
ftwfS itvmtrrn^at Biuii^m fituriXtus 
T$Xfiun^a§ UfiaJuf i«'f»i«Xir«, xai ri^tf t^rn 

" The four-sided column, a weight continually lying 
on the ground. King Theudosius alone having ven- 
tured to raise, gave his orders to Proclus ; and, great 
as the column is, it was erected in thirty-two suns 
(days).' 

The word (ava<rT^<rai) which we have siniply 
rendered to " raise," ought, in its strict acceptation, 
to be rendered to ** set up again;" but it is rather 
hazardous to insist on the exact and critical discrimi- 
nation of Greek words belonging to the epoch of 
King Theodosius. If the obelisk really had fallen 
down, the wonder is that it was not broken. 

There is another obelisk at Constantinople, about 
35 feet long, which, in 1550, was lying on the 
ground, and was purchased by Antonio Prioli, a Ve- 
netian, who intended to take it home to decorate one 
of the public places of his native city. ' It is probable 
he never accomplished his purpose, as we have lid 
account of any obelisk at Venice, and there is now 
one at Constantinople, standing in the Sultan's gar- 
dens, on the most northern eminence. It is of granite 
of Syene, with sculptures upon it, and not much less 
tha^ that in the Hippodrome. If this is 'the same 
obelisk, it must have been erected since Prioli's pur- 
chase, nearly on the sanfie spot on which it was th^n 

lying- 

* This inscription was first ptiblished by Gyllius, who visited 
Constantinople before the middle of the sixteenth . centuryw-^ 
Topograph. Conistantihop. Lugdini. 1562. ii. cap. ii, 1 
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In the middle* of the Hippodrome, at Constanti- 
nople, there is a kind of pyramid, constructed of pieces 
of stone, and called by the old topographers the " co- 
lossus structilis," which formerly has been covered 
with plates of copper, as we learn from the Greek 
inscription on its base. The pieces of copper were 
fastened toe^ether by iron pinsj which were secured 
by lead ; the holes in the stone are still visible. This 
colossus is higher than the obelisk f. The pedestal is 
a block of marble, 7 feet 2 inches high; and in 
width lOf feet. To the base are three steps, alto- 
gether 4 feet 2 inches high. 

The following is the Greek inscription on the base 
of the colossus, as it is called: — 



4*0 viTfti^ktv^n B^euffiK rSf f/uret^tittf 
Xi*'V f^'^* Kitnrrdrrtff wf ^ivir»Tiis 

" This four-sided wonder among lofty things, 
which through time had sustained much injury. Con- 
stantinus, now our master, the son of Romanus, the 
glory of the monarchy, repaired in such a way as to 
make it superior to what it originally was. The 
colossus at Rhodes was a stupendous object; and 
this copper colossus is a wonder here." 

This obelisk, according to P. Bellonius, had its 
copper plates gilded, so as to appear of gold. It 
seems difficult to make out whether it is really a 
pyramid or an obelisk. Hobhouse calls it a " marble 

* Gyllius, Constant! Dopoleos Topographia, quoted by ZoSga. 

f *^ The last measurement makes it 94 feet high.''— Hobhouse. 
p. 952. 

X 9v ^'PvfMi^H. Bandurius Imper. Orient. too?> i* p. 1 81; <' Cujua 
filias est Romanus." "' 
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pyramid ;" but ZoSga dearly takes it to be an cMkk, 
as it really must be, if it has a base such as is described. 
Pococke found a singular kind of obelisk in Asia 
Minor: — *' Setting out from Nice, and tcavelling 
on the north side of the lake, in about four hours we 
came to an obelisk, about a mile to the north pf it 
The people call it Beshr-tash^ or the Five-stohes, be- 
cause it consists only of that number. It is of grey 
marble, and of a singular kind ; for it is triangular, and' 
stands on a base and pedestal 6 feet 9 inches square, 
and about 11 feet high. There is an inscription on 
the south side of it, from which one may conclude 
that it was erected as a sepulchral monument, pro- 
bably to some great citizen of Nice*." Pococke does 
not give the height ; but Zoega conjectures, from the 
plate, that it is about 45 feet. 

"» r KAmos «>ui3Koi r siiaoT AaKAHmoAOTor 
TI02 ZHSA2 £TH mv-«-Po«ocki^ TfO. ii,pt.2,p.l23« 
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Chapter XV. 

ROMAN OBELISKS. 

« • 

There are now, we believe, twelve obelisks of dif^ 
ferent dimensions at Rome, which were originally 
erected under the emperors. Augustus set the fashion 
of transporting these huge blocks to the Imperial 
capital, in which he was followed by some of his suc- 
cessors as late as the time of Constantine, and even 
later. During the calamities of the city these obelisks 
w.ere thrown down, broken in pieces, and much dis- 
figured both by fire and the hand of the barbarian 
destroyer. Sixtus V. and Pius VI. have been the 
chief restorers of these wonderful works of antient art. 
The highest Roman obelisk is that now called the 
Lateranejise di S, Giovanni Laterano, wliich stands 
before the north portico of the Lateran church, where 
it. was placed a. d. 1588, in the pontificate of Sixtus 
the Fifth. It is placed, like the other obelisks of 
Rome, on a pedestal entirely unsuitable to the sim- 
plicity of its form *. Instead of the three quadran-. 
gular stones forming so many steps, surmounted by 
a simple block, as in the obelisk now standing at 
Alexandria, we have at Rome a pedestal cut into so 
many parts and of so great elevation, that the eye 
dwells more on the elaborate support of the obelisk 
than on the thing itself The cornices too with which 
some of these pedestals are furnished are another un- 
sightly object. Add to this the crosses and other 
ornaments with which the Roman obelisks are sur- 
mounted, (that of the St. Peter s obelisk is about 1 8 feet 

* The obelisk on the Monte Citorio is an exception. 
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4 inches,) and we may readily conceiYe liow much of 
the real effect is destroyed by these modem additions. 
This Lateran* obelisk, the largest of all the 
Roman obelisks, and perhaps the largest in the world, 
is the same which the Emperor Constantius erected 
in the Circus Maximus. Mercad, who carefully mea- 
sured it when lying on the ground, says it was 
broken into three piepes. The whole length of thi^ 
three parts was 148 Roman palms, but the ^base^ 
of the lowest part was so much damaged that it 
was necessary to take off four palms befbr^ |t 
could be safely set on its pedestal ; this reduces the 
lengttf of the shaA to 144 palms, pr 105 feet 7 inches 
English. The whole heigpt, with t)ie pedestal and 
ornaments pf the top, is apout 1!^0 feet. The sides of 
the obelisk ar^ not all of equal breadth. The width of 
the north and south sides (as they now stand) at the 
base is feet 8 J- inches ; the width of the same sides 
belpvK the pyramidal top is 6 feet 94- inche9. The 
two other sides are at the base and tqp respectivelj 
9 feet and 5 feet 8 inches. Therefore the circum- 
ference at the base is about 37 fe^t 6 inches, at the 
top about 24 feet 10 inches. The solid contents are 
15,129 cubic palms, or 5960 cubic feet, in round nwq* 
bers : the weight is about 44Q tons f* The western 
faqe of this Lateran obelisk is not quite plane, but 

* Zoi^ga, 4« Obelisci^ fee ii. c)iap, 1. For the po8itio9 o^ 
these obelisk? the reader may pontuU the plans of Anlient |iid 
Modem ftome, pubn9hed by the Society for the Diffusion' of 
Useful Knowledge. 

t This is probably qnlf a very rough approximation. Thf 
15,1139 cnbic pidms are givep by ^oegd, but we do not know hoif 
the obelisk was meas^rf d, or bow the specific gravity o( the )^tQoe 
lyas estimated. By taking the mean of the measures at the two 
ends, and estimating the length of the shaft at 100 feet (deducting 
the 5 feet 7 inches for the pyramidal top), and taking the weight 
of a cubic foot of red Egyptian granite at 165.4 lbs. avoirdvpoia^ 
we find the weight to be about 445 tous in round numbers, in its 
present ctate^J ^ * 



Slightly cottvex*. Th6 i>ytAifaid4l finish at the top 
also has a small convexity on each of the four 8ide& 
Thg sam^ k the cAs^ ih the Flaminian obelisk, but 
16 moffe bbservftble in th6 smaller onel^, thie Mahu- 
t^&n aiid Medicean obelisks. Froni this we mi^ht 
hie led tb infer that th6 oHgitial form of the top of an 
Obeliisk w&Ls conical^ and that of the shaft cylindrical. 

Besides this foii^ {)dhid which tiret'e cut off frbni 
the base of ih^Laterah obelisk (which is clearly ishowH 
by the mutilated state of the sculptures dil that por- 
tioh of the sttrfacle), thift lower paHs^ jpartititQMt 
about the ^gks, are sdtHeirhat damaged. Dbmlsnick 
Pbtiiana r^tor^d these ahgJes froth the frd.gment^ bf 
the obelisk's base, aiid disfigured them by an Uiistit^ 
besi^ful attempt to cut neW figures ih the Egyptian 
^tylef. The J tinctures of the three pilrts also i^hoW 
6oitle marks of the kd^^ hdTihg be^ii brbkto, whil^ 
th^ surface of the bbelisk distinctly exhilMts tr&^M bf 
fir6, ^hich however havfe done the Sculptures no 
gretlt ihjurf; 

Thi^ obelii^k is of Syeiiis grtihiU, atid of 6 tblont 
Iratheir paler than that bf the othet Rbttian obelii^kii 
(i^xcept the Miiiervedtt, fetect^d" by Alexander Vll. 
1667)^ but the tedtiess of thie stbheandits density arii 
greater than in Italian granite. The whole obelisk 
frbfit the base to the very pointed top is cov^fed with 
exquisite sculpturesj equal to thbsfe oh the AUgniiteAJti 

* H^bttii iin thii IS the ctae tvlth the Laxor ob^Iiiks^ tnd 
tb«t it has been aene designedly, io order that» according to the laivi 
of optics, the surface might appear plane. We are not acquainted 
with the law allucted to. 

f " The Sallustian obeKisk hsls beeh broken arid Joiiied inac- 
curately. A similar restitution has been rather better executed ii 
one corner of the lateran obelisk, as I observed in the course of 
a few weeks that I passed at Rome in the summer of 1821 : 
the block of granite that has been employed still exhibits some 
words of a Latin insetiiitiott turned iipsidd down, but not effaced.*' 
p— Df . YdUng. . 
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obelisks, and superior to those on the other obeKsks 
at Rome. 

It was Constantine, the father of Constantius, who 
iirst moved this obelisk from Heliopolis to Alexan- 
dria. The son * was urged by his flatterers to vie 
jwith the glories qf Augustus* achievements, who had 
brought two obelisks fi-om Heliopolis, and to finish 
the WQrk which his father had left incomplete. A 
^hip was built to convey the obelisk to Rome : the 
number of rowers employed was three hundred. The 
immense ma^s arrived in safety on the banks of the 
Tiber, and .was conveyed on low cars or rollers t, 
through the gate of Ostia and the public fish-pond 
j(piscinam publicam), into the Circus Maximus. 
. " X ^^^ that. now remained to be done was to set it 
up, which they hardly expected to accomplish. Large 
beams of wood we^e planted upright, and raised to a 
dangerops height : they seemed like a forest of ma- 
chinery.. Long thick ropes were attached to the 
wood -work, which had the appearance of a number 
of threa^S} veiling the sky with a kind of close net- 
ting. To these ropes the mountain-mass, covered 
with its profusion of sculptured ornaments, was at- 
tached, and being gradually raised up into the air, 
and for some time actually suspended, was fit last 
placed in the neceptacle prepared for it, by the exer- 
tions of many thousand men. 

^* A brazen sphere, covered with plates of gold, was 
placed on the top, which, being soon after damaged 
by lightning and consequently taken away, was r^ 
placed by a figure of a flame, also made of brass, 
covered with gold leaf, intended to represent a blazing 
fire." 

We may collect horn this description that the obe- 

* Ammian.Marcellious, xvii. 4. 
^ t 'Chamulcis,' Ammian.Mbrcelf. 
J AmmiaD. Marceil, The original is not very, clear. 
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lisk was raised by a similar laborious process to that 
by which Fontana elevated the obelisks of Sixtus Y. 

This * is the obelisk that is supposed to contain the 
inscription which was translated into Greek by a per- 
son called Hermapion, of whom we know nothing 
more ; but it is not an improbable conjecture that he 
was an Egyptian priest who understood Greek, like 
Manethon, mentioned above. As this obelisk origin- 
ally stood at Heliopolis, we might naturally infer that 
the name or symbol of the sun would appear on it, 
which is the case. The original inscription is con- 
tained in six vertical lines (called aiix^t by the 
Greek translator), which probably occupied two ad- 
jacent sides of the obelisk. The inscriptions would 
be repeated respectively on the opposite sides. 
. The first part of this inscription, which is on the 
south side, is this : — 

*' This says Helios (the sun) to King Rhamestes ; 
we have given to thee all the world to reign over 
with joy-^thee whom Helios loves and Apollo : the 
strong truth-loving son of Heron, born of the gods, 
the founder {KTiffrrjsi) of the world whom Helios has 
chosen, strong in war. King Rhamestes, to whom the 
whole earth is subdued with strength and courage : 
King Rhamestes of eternal life." 

Second inscription : — . 

** Apollo the strong, he who stands upon truth, the 
lord of the diadem, who possesses lElgypt in glory, 
who has adorned the city of the sun, and founded 
(icTiVas) the rest of the world, and has greatly ho- 

* It would seem to be either this Lateran obelisk, or the Fla- 
minian obelisk that contaias the original text of •Hermapion. 
ZoSga decides in favour of the latter, and Champollion against 
both. Champollion does not allow that any existing Roman obe- 
lisk contains the original of Hermapion's Greek text. He also 
remarks that the. Lateran obelisk belongs to Thouthmosis, and 
that the Flaminian contains the names of two princes^— Pr^cis^ 
p. 187. 

VOL. I. 2 I 
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noured the gods established in the city of Helios, 
ivbom Helios loves.*' 

Third inscription :-«« 

" Apollo the mighty, the blazing son of Helios, 
whom Helios has chosen, and Ares the valiant has 
favoured ; whose good things last for ever, whom Am- 
mon loves ; who tills the temple of the Phcsnix with 
good things, to whom the gods have given length of 
life ; Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, to Rha« 
mestes the king of the world, who has proteeted 
Egypt by conquering foreigners ; whom Helios loves, 
to whom the gods have given long life, the lord of 
the world, Rhamestes of eternal life.*' 

Fourth inscription :-^ 

" Helios, the great god, the lord of the heaven, I have 
given to thee life free from sorrow, Apollo the mighty, 
the lord of the diadem, the incomparable, to whom the 
lord of Egypt has erected statues in this royal town, 
and has adorned the city of Helios, and Helios himself, 
the lord of the heavens. He has completed his noble 
work, the son of Helios, the everliving king.'* 

Fifth inscription :— * 

*' Helios, the lord of the heavens : to King Rha-> 
mestes have I given might and power ; whom Apollo 
loves, the lord of the times, whom Hephcestus the 
father of the gods has chosen through Ares, the noble 
king ; the son of Helios, by Helios beloved." 

Sixth inscription :-~ 

" The great god of the city of Helios, the heavenly, 
Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, whom Helios 
loves, whom the gods honour, who rules the whole 
earth, whom Helios chose, the king mighty through 
Ares, whom Ammon loves ; and the bright burning 
king for ever/* 

Pliny says, " ♦The sculptures and representations 
which we see on the obelisks are Egyptian charac* 

♦ xxxvl. 8, 9. 
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* 

ters/' and he adds* with respect to the two large ones 
at Rome in his time — one in the Campus Martins, 
the other in the great Circus*— " the inscriptions on 
them contain the interpretation of the laws of nature, 
the results of the philosophy of the Egyptians." 

The translation of Hermapion will serve as a spe* 
oimen of the philosophy to be got from obelisks ; but 
the inscription is not without its value in other points 
of view ^. It records the triumphs of Ramses over a 
foreign race, and therefore to a certain extent agrees 
with the pompous inscription which one of the Theban 
priests read to Germanicus from the antient monu- 
ments of Thebes, and probably from the obelisks. 
(Tacit. Annal. ii. 60.) " This city once contained 
700,000 fighting men, at the head of whom king 
Rhamses conquered Libya, Ethiopia, the Medes, the 
Persians, the Bactrian and the Scythian ; his empire 
comprised also the country of the Syrians, and the 
Armenians with their neighbours the Cappadocians ; 
and extended to the west as far as the waters that wash 
the coasts of Bithynia and Lycia, &c/' The tribute 
that each nation payed in gold, silver, armour, 
horses, ivory, perfumery, corn, and other things, was 
also recorded on this monument of doubtful veracity.] 

The three most complete obelisks at Rome in 
point of sculpture, are the Lateran, Flaminian, and 
that which Pius VI. erected in front of the Curia 
Innocentiana on the Monte Citorio. The figurea 
about the base and top, which are the largest, are 
also the best executed. The style of the sculpture is 
similar to that of the Museum obelisks, the outlines 
of the figures being determined by incisions in the 
Btone, sometimes to the depth of nearly one inch and 
a half. In these the figure rises sometimes rounded 
to a small elevation, and sometimes nearly as high as 

* Contpu-e, for example, the third inscription with what 
Herod.^ ii. 73, says of the Phoenix. 
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the plane surface, the whole of which, has been highly 
polished urith emery, or some similar kind of fine dust: 
the deeper sunk figures seem to have been finished 
by the chisel only, being lefl without any polish*. 

The second obelisk in size, is that which C. 
Ceesarf erected in the Vatican Circus. It was 
removed by Fontana, the architect of Sixtus V., to 
its present position in firont of St. Peter's, and was 
the first of the four which this enterprising pontiff re- 
stored. It has no hieroglyphics upon it, and, if we 
believe Pliny, was cut by Nuncoreus, the son of Sesos* 
tris, who corresponds to the Pheros of Herodotus. 
It seems to have been broken in antient times J, and 
to have lost part of its length ; yet it is still 83 feet 2 
inches lugh (without the modem ornament at the top), 
of which six feet belong to the pyramidal apex. Each 
side is said to be of equal width, being at the base 8 
feet 10 inches, and under the pyramid about 5 feet 
11 inches. It appears, however, that there are great 
discrepancies about the dimensions of this obelisk, 
which induce Zoega to conclude that a more exact 
measurement is necessary, and might serve to esta- 
blish the fact of this being one of the obelisks of 
Pheros or not§. It is not, however, easy to measure 
the obelisk at present. The whole height, with the 
pedestal and cross at the summit, is about 132 feet 

- * This style of sculpture has been colled by the Italians Dis- 
temperatura, from the protection it affords a^inst the weather. 

, f '' There is a third obelisk at Rome on the Vatican (he had 
just mentioned the two removed to Rome by Augustus), in the 
Circus of C. Ceesar Caligula, and Nero — made in imitation of that 
which Nuncoreus, son of Sesostris, caused to be cut. There re- 
mains another of the same kind 100 cubits high, which he dedi- 
cated to the sun, after jecpvering from his blindness.'* Plin. zxxvi, 
11. The words after Nero to the end of the first sentence^ are 
undoubtedly corrupt. 

X Pliny, xxxvi. 11. But see Hardoin's Pliny. 
} He erected two, each 100 cubits or 150 Greek feet high.— 
Herod, ii. 111. 
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The Flanunian obelisk (Flaminio del popolo) is 
in size next to the Vatican. This was one of the two 
obelisks that Augustus transported to Rome, and 
erected in the Great Circus* *'The obelisk," says 
Pliny, *' which Divus Augustus erected in the Circus 
Magnus, was cut out of the quarry by King Sem* 
neserteus*, in whose reign Pythagoras visited £gypt. 
It is 125f feet high besides its pedestal/' It consists 
q£ three parts, which altogether, according to Mer- 
cati's measurements, make up 110 Roman palms, but 
8 palms were cut off from the lower pari before it 
was put in its present position ; which will reduce 
the height of the shaft to about 78 feet 5 inches. 
The sides are of unequal width, those on the north 
and south, which correspond, are 7 feet 10 inche* 
at the base, and 4 feet 10 inches at the top. The 
other two at. the same positions respectiydy are, at 
the base, 6 feet 11 inches and 4 feet 1 inch. The 
northern fece of this obelisk shows marks of damage 
from fire, but the other sides are uninjured. 

The fourth obelisk in size, is that which Augustus 
set up as a sun-dial in the Campus Martins. We are 
enabled to identify it with certainty by means of the 
following inscription, cut on the two sides of the 
pedestal, which formerly faced the east and west 

IMP. CAESAB. DIVI. F. 
AVGVSTVS 

PONTIFEX. MAXIMVS. 

IMP. Xil. COS. XL TRIB. POT. XIV. 

akqypt6. in. potestatem 

popvu: romanl eedacta 

soli. donvm. dedit. 

* This, like all the Egyptian names of Pliny, is corrupted. 
Pythagoras Tisited Egypt in the reign of Amasts, if ever he went 
there. 

2i3 
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" The Imperator Csesar, son of the deified JuUus, 
Augustus, Chief Pontiff, Impenitor for the 12th time, 
Consul for the 11th, holding Tiibunidan power for 
the 14th Ume, upon Egypt being reduced into 8ub« 
jection to the Roman people, presented this obelisk 
as an offering to the Sun." 

There is the same inscription on the corresponding 
sides of the Flaminian obelisk, which formerly stood 
in the Circus Maximus. The obelisk of the Campus 
Martius was placed in its present position on the 
Monte Citorio, in the 18th year of Pius VI., having 
been got out of the ground and the rubbish wherein 
it was buried, in the year 1748, and during the pon- 
tificate of Benedict XIV. by Zabaglia*. It is about 
71 feet 5j- inches English in length, according to 
Stuart's measurement The perpendicular height of 
the pyramidal top is 5 feet -^^^ inches. The south 
and north bases of the pyramid measure respectively 
4 feet 11| inches; the east and west, 5 feet 1-rj^^zr 
inches. The eastern and western sides of the base of 
the shaft measure each 8 feet x^tt inches. The bases 
on the north and south side Stuart could not mea- 
sure on account of the corrosion of the material.- 
The whole height of this obelisk with its pedestal is 
about 1 10 feet. This obeUsk of the Campus was found 
broken into four pieces, the lowest of which was so 
injured by fire, that it was necessary to substitute in 
its place another block of the same size ; the sculp- 
tures are also damaged on the remaining parts. 

The pyramidal top of this obeUsk is a real pyra- 
mid, being bounded by right Unes and plane surfaces. 
Its height, which is about the same as the width of 
the base, is said to produce a more pleasing effect 
than the top of the Lateran obelisk, the height of 
the pyramidal top in this latter surpassing the width 
of the base by about one-third ; while the Vatican 
* Biograpb, UoiTenelle ; — ZabagUa. 
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appears too blunted, the. hei^t there being one-lburth 
less than the width of the base. This obelisk in fact 
is pronounced to be the most beautiful of all now ex- 
isting at Rome, both for the proportion of the parts 
and the colour of the material. 

Zoega (pi. 1) has given three faces of the Obelis* 
cus Campensis : nearly the whole of the sculptures on 
•one side, the west, are erased. Immediately beneath 
the base of the pyramidal top we have the crowned 
hawks, a pair on each side, with a serpent behind each 
attached to a globe. There are only two varieties of 
cartouches, one containing the praenomen, the other 
the name. The representation of an obelisk is cut on 
one face. 

Plate 2 contains the sculptures of three faces of the 
pyramidal top, where we see a sphinx virithout a 
beard reclining on an altar. The arms of the sphinx, 
which are human arms, are wrong placed ; that which 
is the left ought to be the right, and the right arm 
ought to be transferred to the left side. 

On the south face the god Rt^, the sun, with the 
hawk's head, is seated opposite to the reclining 
sphinx ; on the east face, Osiris is seated opposite to 
the same figure. The vertical angle of the pyramidal 
faces contains the winged scarabaeus sacer, with a large 
disk almost touching the two curved extremities of 
his wings. 

Plate 8 is a view of this same obelisk, which stands 
on a pedestal, and that pedestal on three plinths,— 
on the pedestal is the following inscription: — 

'* Pius VI. Pont. Max. Obeliscum Regis Sesostridis a C. Csesare 
Augusto horarum indicem in Campo statutum quern ignis vi et 
temporum vetustate corruptum Benedictus XIV. P. M. ex aggesta 
humo anaoUtum reliquerat squalore detcrso cultuque addito urbi 
coeloque restituit Anno M.DCCXCII sacri principatus ejus 
XVIII." 

'* This obelisk of King Sesostris, once erected as a 
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gan<*dial in the Campus by C. Caesar Augustus, after 
suffering much both from time and the action of fire, 
was taken out of the rubbish by Fdpe Benedict XIV. 
Pius VI., afler repairing and beautifying the obelisk, 
removed it from the place where Benedict had left it, 
Mid again placed it on a pedestal, in the year 1792, 
and the ISth of his pontificate." 

The whole height of the shaft as it now stands on 
its pedestal is 110 feet. The pedestalitself is 39 ieet ; 
a height most disproportionate to that of the shaft, 
when compared with the proportions of the AIexan>* 
drine obelisk. 

Zofiga 8 plate shows the ball on the top, surmounted 
by an acute pyramidal kind of spike, which forms 
an odd contrast with the genuine simple termination 
of an Egyptian obelisk. 

We have a short notice of this obelisk in Pliny*, 
who describes it as being 116| Roman feet in height, 
and fiirUier tells us that it was turned into a sun-dial 
in the time of Augustus. 

This is translate firom Hardoin*B edition :— • 

** The deified Augustus made a new and wonderful 
use of the obelisk which is in the Campus, far ob- 
serving the shadows of the sun and the length of the 
days and nights. He laid down a stone pavement so 
proportioned to the height of the obelisk, that at the 
sixth hour (mid-day) at the winter solstice, the shadow 
of the obelisk shoukl coincide with the pavement ; 
and so that it should gradually and daily decrease 
along certain lines (made of metal and let into the 
stone), and again increase, — a thing well worthy of 
attention, and displaying an inventive genius in the 
mathematician or astronomer. He added a gilded 
sphere to the summit of the obelisk, in order that by 
means of it the shadow might be collected in itself* 
as the apex of the obelisk produced one that was il} 

* xxKvi. 10, 
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defined The principle, as they say, was taken from 
observation of the human head." We are only trans- 
lating the passage : its exact explanation we leave to 
others. 

'^ This being observed or used for thirty years does 
not now denote the truth, either because the sun's 
course has undergone variation, and that of the hea- 
vens also, or because the whole earth has been to 
some extent disturbed from its centre, which, as I have 
been informed, has been detected in other places also, 
or from the gnomon losing its position, owing to earth- 
quakes ; or finally from the whole mass sinking from 
the inundations of the Tiber, — though it is said that 
a deep foundation was laid in the ground proportionate 
to the height of the mass that was to rest' on it." 

We learn fix)m this that the stone pavement was 
graduated so as to mark the limits of the sun's rising, 
meridian, and setting, for each day in the year. The 
spaces between rising and setting might probably 
be divided into twelve parts by observation. 

Pliny in the preceding chapter informs us that this 
obelisk, which we know to have come from Heliopolis, 
was the work of King Sesostris. It is not very easy to 
see how Pliny could know anything about the matter ; 
and it is very unlikely that he would have taken the 
trouble to consult those who alone could, by any pos- 
sibility, have a chance of knowing the truth — the 
priests of Egypt. According to the alphabetic value 
of those Egyptian symbols, which are now generally 
admitted to be determined, this obelisk bears the name 
of Psammitichus, written in exactly the same charac- 
ters as on the frieze (No. 4) in the British Museum. 
But there is a difference in one of the three symbols 
which constitute the prsnomen of Psammitichus on 
the obelisk, and Psammitichus. on the frieze. Hence 
M. ChampoUion considers the Psammitichus of our 
frieze to be the son of Necho, an^ he calls him 
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P&aminitichuB the second. But Necho's son was 
called Psammis or Psammuthis* not Psammitichus; 
and for the present we are disposed to believe that the 
single difference of one character out of three in the 
prsenomen or title, is not decisive as to any difference 
in the person. Proper names often vary in the mode 
of alphabetic expression, and why may not this be 
the case with the prsnomens also, occasionally? 
But the fact is, there is no Psammitichus, the grrand^ 
son of a Psammitichus. The second Psammitichus^ 
if there was one, belonged to a later date \ 

We have said nothing about the Barberini obelisk, 
as it has been generally called, which is undoubtedly 
not a work of the best age of Egyptian art This 
we believe is the obelisk now called Aureliano della 
Passeggiata, which was erected by Pius YII. in 1822, 
on the Monte Pincio. The sculptures are arranged 
in double vertical columns on each side, and are of 
very indifferent execution. On one face we observe 
the crocodile or lizard, as on the Alexandrine obelisk. 
There are four cartouches on one side, which we will 
call No. 1 : on No. 3 there are two empty car- 
touches, and one on No. 2 — placed transversely 
instead of vertically. On No. 4, near the base of the 
pyramidal top, there is a cartouche placed before a king 
who is making an offering to the god Phre^ the sun^ 
who is seated. In this cartouche. M. Champollion 
reads the name of Hadrianus Caesar, of all the Roman 
emperors the greatest friend of Eg^t, and the truest 
lover of her singular arts and religion. To confirm 
the epoch of this obelisk^ the name of Sabina, the 
emperor's wife, and that of Antinous, his favourite, 
are also read on this monument 

The Pamphilian obelisk is of the same dass : it 
contains on it the name of the emperor J}omitiant, 

* Diod. Sic. xiv. cftp. 35. 
t Champ* Pr^is, p. 211, p. 68» 
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as well as that of his father, and shows most dis- 
tinctly in the style of its sculptures the decline of 
Egyptian art. 

The Minervean obelisk was found among the 
ruins of the Iseum, in the Campus Martius. The 
perpendicular height is about 16 or 17 feet Of all the 
Roman obelisks this has the greatest inclination of its 
sides. The pyramidal top is bounded by right lines. 
The sculpture is of inferior art, and it is doubtful 
whether it be Egyptian or Roman. The superficies 
are not well polished, and the pyramidal top is without 
sculptures. The remaining part has one column of 
hieroglyphics on each side, bounded on both sides by 
a vertical incision, ending* at the top in a plough-* 
formed sceptre. On each column the hawk occupies 
the first place. 

Besides the obelisks now standing at Rome, others 
which cannot be found are mentioned by writers of 
the l€th and 17th centuries; while various frag- 
ments which still exist, or lately existed in different 
parts of the city, attest the number of works of this 
kind which once adorned the imperial capital, and the 
devastations of barbarians both foreign and domestic. 

But besides Rome, other Italian cities were adorned 
with the spoils of Eg^t, or with imitations of 
genuine obelisks. There is one at Benevento, which 
M. Champollion has proved to belong to the reign of 
Domitian, to which epoch, or to one even later its 
sculptures * alone would induce us to assign it The 
small obelisk of the MuseMm Borgia (now at Naples) 
was found in the ruins of Preeneste in 1791, and with 
the Albani obelisk (now no longer at Rome), formed 
probably the ornaments to the entrance of some 
small temple. The sculpture, independent of other 
evidence, marks a Roman epoch, probably as late as 
that of the Barberini obelisk* 

* See Zcega^ p. 644. 
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This Borgia obelisk is the lower part of a small one, 
as Zoega infers, because the hieroglyphical characters 
and the vertical lines are not carried down to the 
bottom, but a space is left without sculptures. Also 
the base of the shall is somewhat contracted up to 
the height of half a palm, or 4.4 inches, in order that 
it might be fixed in the stylobates or ptinth ; for this 
was the way in which the Egyptians secured the 
shall. Zoega believed the sculptures to be Egyptian. 

There are two obelisks at Florence, one of which 
is the smallest known. How or when it came to 
Florence nobody can tell. It is made of dark-coloured 
granite, and does not quite reach the height of 8* 
palms, or 5 feet 10 inches : the top of the pyramid, 
and some small part of the base is gone. The 
sculptures are ill cut, and not aHer the intaglio 
fashion, but little more than outlined. Zoega com- 
pares the outline of the figures, as to execution, with 
the hasty sketches on the integuments of the mum- 
mies, and with the figures on wood or calcareous stone. 

One use of obelisks mentioned by Strabofis, their 
being placed in the tombs of the kings of Thebes with 
the records of the events of their reigns inscribed 
upon them. These of course must have been small 
obelisks, something like the two Museum specimens, 
or even still smaller. But neither Belzoni, who opened 
so many new and magnificent tombs, nor any other 
explorer, as far as we know, has noticed any obelisks 
in these tombs at Thebes, of which Strabo speaks, or 
indeed in any other part of Egypt 

We are inclined to think that Strabo may have been 
mistaken, probably not having entered the tombs him- 
self, and that the origin of his mistake maybe pointed 
out by the following remark of Belzoni. In the tomb 

* Hence perhaps Strabo may be supported when he says that 
small obelisks were placed in the tombs of the kings of Thebes, 
t Strabo, p. 816. 
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'which he opened at Thebes, commonly, but not cor- 
rectly, called that of Psammis or Psammuthis, he ob- 
served the hero '* *¥dth a plate in the form of an 
^Egyptian temple, hung to his neck by a string. It 
contains an obelisk and two deities — one on each side. 
Plates of this kind have been much sought ailer : few 
have been found, and I have only seen two — one is 
in the British Museum, and the other I was fortunate 
enough to procure from an Arab, who discovered it 
in one of the tombs of the kings in Beban el Malook. 
It is of black basalt." 

Obehsks, as we have seen from numerous in- 
stances, are generally covered with figures of various 
kinds cut deep in the stone, and known by the com^ 
mon name of hieroglyphics ; but some obelisks have 
noncj as for example, that in front of St. Peter s, and 
another near the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome. PUny informs us that obelisks were dedicated 
to the sun, and he adds that their form, resembling a 
ray of the sun, is a proof of this ; and further, that an 
obelisk has a name in the Egyptian language, which 
indicates this fact. Indeed all pyramidal kinds of 
buildings have been considered as emblems of the sun 
and of hre : some also have conjectured that obelisks 
were, intended for a kind of dial, but this is disproved 
by the fact of their being found in situations where their 
shadow could not answer such a purpose, not to men- 
tion other objections. Pliny indeed remarks that when 
the obelisk in the Campus Martins was turned into a 
dial, this was an application of it to a new purpose ; 
and it required a degree of labour to make it at all 
practically useful, even for a limited period, far beyond 
what we have any reason for supposing the Egyp- 
tians ever took. Those who have paid any attention at 
all to the symbolical language of the antient world, are 
aware what a number of wild conjectures have been 

• P. 244. 

VOL. !• 2 k 
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fltafted on the origin of alDunt erery representation or 
form which enters into a religious system. This is 
particularly the case in the mythology of the Egyp* 
tians, the gpreatest part of whose pictorial or sculptured 
representations have received a variety of contra* 
dictory interpretations* The truth would seem to he, 
that as the human mind cannot create forms, it must 
find them in nature, and all it can do is to imitate 
individual types, and to combine them. Hence we 
see that in Egyptian paintings and sculpture nearly 
all the objects are such exact imitations of something 
real, that we can discover the original type ; or if not 
figures of visible objects, they are the representations 
of some mode of existence of certain powers, such as 
they make themselves known by their qualities. . Now 
an obelisk is one of the simplest of all forms : it is 
an unmixed idea, embodied in an unmixed form. 
Whether then it may be emblematic of the sun's 
piercing rays, and at the same time a symbol of crea* 
tive power, we leave to the judgment of those who are 
versed in such matters. 

** * An obelisk," says an antient writer, "is a very 
rough stone, in the shape of a kind of land-marlE 
or boundary-stone, rising with a small inclination 
on all sides to a great height. In order that it may 
bear some resemblance to a solar ray by a gradusl 
diminution of its bulk, it terminates in a prolon- 
gation of four faces united in a sharp point. It 
is smoothed with great accuracy. The innumerable 
sculptures cut all over the surface of these masses, 
which we call hieroglyphks, had their origin in the 
first rudiments of science, and were sanctioned by 
the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians cut on their 
obelisks many varieties of birds and animals, and 
even some that belong not to this worid. They 
were intended to commemorate the vows of kings or 
* Ammlanus Marcellious, xvii. 



their gratitude to the gods, that the remembrance of 
past events might' be more extensively known to 
future ages. ' For the antient Egyptians did not write, 
as we do now, with a limited and easily acquired 
number of characters expressing every possible idea, 
but with them each s3rmbol expressed a name and a 
word ; and sometimes a single symbol conveyed an 
entire and complete sense/' . . . 

The twelve obelisks of Rome are arranged below« 
in the order of their modem restitution, and with the 
name of the Pope in whose pontificate they were 
raised*. 

I.-— Sixtus V. 1586. 

The Vatican, in front of Si. Peter's, where it was 

removed by Fontana from the Vatican Circus. On 

the side facing the church and on the opposite side 

we see the dedication to Augustus and Tiberius. 

ft. in. 
Whole height 132 2 

Ditto without base and modem ornaments at 
top, cross, &c 83 2j 

Without hieroglyphics, and still entire. 

II.— SixtusV. 1587. 

In front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 

erected by Fontana. 

ft* In. 

Whole height 83 9^ 

Ditto without base and modern ornaments at 
top, cross, &c • • • • 48 4^ 

Without hieroglyphics ; broken in three or more places. 

III.— Sixtus V. 1588. 

In front of the St. John Lateran church, erected 

by Fontana. 

* This list and classification are partly founded on a synoptical 
view entitled ' Dodici Obelischi Egizj che si osservano rialzati ad 
ornamento della citt4 di-Roma posti secondo I'ordine della loro 
rilevazione ' ; and partly on Nibby's Quide«Book of Rome, and 
Zoiiga's work. Some of the dimensions knav not be very exact. 
The dimensions as given in Roman palms ana French §netre$ by 
various authorities do not always agree. 
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ft in. 

Whole height ......... 149 7^ 

Without base, &c . 105 7^ 

Hieroglyphics ; broken in three pieces. 

IV.— Sixtus V. 1589. 

Flaminio del popolo, erected by Fontana. 

ft. ia. 

Whole height a^oat 116 

Without base, &c about 78 5J 

Hieroglyphics ; broken in three places. 

V. — Innocent X. 1651. 

In the Piazza Navona ; sometimes called the Pam- 

philian obelisk. 

ft in. 

Whole height about 99 

Without base, &c. . 54 3^? 

Hieroglyphics ; fountain round the base. 
VI.— Alexander VII. 1667. 
Minerveo delia Minerva, erected by Bernini. 
This obelisk, with singular bad taste, is placed on 
the back of a horrible elephant, the work of Bernini. 

ft. in. 

Whole height about 39 7^ 

Without base, &c about 17 0? 

Hieroglyphics. 

VII.— Clement XI. 1711. 

Mahuteo della Rotonda, in front of the Pantheon 
of Agrippa. 

ft. ID. 

Whole height ........ 47 8 

Ditto without base, &c 19 8^1' 

Hieroglyphics; probably the pendant of No. 6: 

Fountain round the base. 

VIII.— Pius VI. 1786. 

Quirinale di Monte Cavallo, erected by Antinori. 

ft. iiu 

Whole height ^ ,, H H* 

Ditto withput base, &c 47 8 ? 

No hieroglyphics ; appears broken in two or thre& 
places.*— See Zoega, pi. 6. 
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IX.— Pius VI. 1789. 

Sallustiano della Trinita di Monte, erected by 
Antinori. ^ 

ft. in. 
Whole height ..••••... 99 1 1 
Ditto without baae, &c about 43 6 

Hieroglyphics. — ^Zoega, pL 7. 

X.— Pius VI. 1792. 

CampenBe di Monte Ciftorio, by Antincni. 

ft. in* 
Whole height « . i • • * . • 110 .0 
Ditto without base, &c. • • • • • 71 6 

Hieroglyphics. — Zoega, pi. 8. 

XL— Pius VII. 1822. 

Aureliaao della Passeggiata» on the Monte Pindo. 

ft* in. 

Whole height 56 7| 

Ditto without base, &c 30 0^ 

Hieroglyphics ; this is called by Zoega the Barberini 
obelisk, of which he says, " Hie e Romanis obeliscis 
adhuc cognitis solus expectat sospitatorem.*' 

XIL— 1817. 

Private obelisk on the Ccelian Hill, in the gardens 
of the Villa Mattel ; hardly worth mentioning. It is 
a small fragment of a real obelisk mounted on a piece 
of modem granite. 

*«i* One of the obelisks represented in the cut (p. 64) as 
standing in front of the temple of Luxor, is now arrived at Paris, 
where it is to be erected, as we are iaformed, on the base of 
Louis XV.*8 intended statue, in the Place opposite the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The word obeOsk is a Greek word (oj3iXiV««f), and is a dimi- 
nutive of the word obetos (s/StXaV), which Herodotus uses to signify 
an obelisk. The word obetiis {i, /kx«f, fiiyot) is properly a $karp- 
pointed tkmg^ a skewer^ or needU : Herodotus himself uses it in 
the sense of a skewer or tpit (ii. 41). Hence we may see why 
an obelisk is called in Italian JgugUa, and in French AiguiUe, 
(See p. 330.) There is no Egypti!an name* for obelisk, unless it 
be the word PyramuL See ttie chapter on Pyvamids, vol. il. 

2k3 
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• Chapter XVI. 

STONE quarries: 

We have traced the granite obelisks of Egypt from 
the island rock of PhilsB to the extremity of the 
Delta, where the* column of Diocletian and the obe- 
lisk of Cleopatra'stin tower over the ruins of antient 
Alexandria : we have found them in the metropolis of 
the Ottoman empire, and adorning the public places of 
antient and modern. Rome. We will now notke 
more particularly their native quarries. The granite* 
region of Syene extends'from the island of Phils along 
the whole line' of 'the cataracts as far as the modem 
town of Assouan, the northern point of Elephantine 
forming its limit in that direction. It extends also 
from east to west, on both sides of the river ; but 
the best specimens lie near the stream, and the granite 
loses its beautiful appearance the further we recede 
from the east bank towards the desert The red 
granite thus occupies only a small space, forming a 
kind of portal or entrance through which the Nile 
bursts into Egypt, forcing its way amidst innumerable 
isolated clifis, consisting of the most beautiful rose- 
coloured granite. This red granite (the Syenite of 
Pliny, but not the Syenite of modern geologists) is 
known by its beautiful colour, the magnitude of its 
crystallized component parts, and its hardness ; owing 
to which latter quality it receives that exquisite polish 
which is observable on some of the Roman obelisks, 
and on the colossal statues of the Museum. The rose- 
coloured feldspath, which sometimes approaches to 

* Ritter. Africa, p. 697, &c 
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a brick-red, forms about two-thirds of the mass ; the 
intermediate spaces are filled with the sparkling mica 
and the glassy transparent-looking quartz. Horn- 
blend is seldom found mixed with it. 

As the Theban obelisks and many other works of 
art were made of this material, it is sometimes called 
♦Theban stone (Thebaicus lapis) by Pliny, and also by 
some modern writers ; but this is an improper use of 
the term, and one likely to cause misconceptions as to 
its true locality. In Upper Egypt the dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the general steadiness of the tem- 
perature, have contributed, with the hardness of the 
material, to preserve the polished surfaces of the obe- 
lisks, and their more delicate sculptures, uninjured 
during so many centuries. But those near the sea 
coast, particularly at Alexandria, as we have already 
remarked, have had their surfaces decomposed by the 
action of the moist atmosphere. This effect is also 
partially observable on some granite sarcophagi lying 
in the court of the Museum, while those in the 
Egyptian gallery will certainly preserve their outer 
surges much longer, from being never exposed to 
damp or any great change of temperature. 

Near the limits of the red granite are found several 
varieties, occupying a still more limited space, and 
forming a transition series between this and the com- 
mon granite. They differ from the red granite and 
from one another, both in colour, component parts, 
and the magnitude of the component parts, some of 
which are very coarse, and others small and fine. 
We see in the existing specimens of Egyptian sculp- 
ture that they oflen selected some of these varieties 
in preference to the red-coloured one. There is the 
fine-grained granite ; the grey granite, with grey- 
coloured feldspath ; black and white granite, so called 
from the white feldspath and black flakes of mica ; and 

* It is true that the name of ' Theban ' once comprehended all 
the region between Thebes and Syene. See Herod, ii. j28. 
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oriental basalt, so called firom the dark homogeneous 
substance which is embedded in large Tddney-ibrmed 
pieces in the red-coloured granite, and owes its origin 
to the prevalence of the particles of mica and horn* 
blend over the feldspath. Occasionally the granite is 
very dark, owing to the abundance of mica. The 
Memnon's head of the Museum is composed of one 
piece of granite, tvhich presents diflferent charac- 
teristics : the upper part is a ftne-grained, rose- 
coloured granite, while the lower part is dark* 
coloured ; and both present a striking contrast vrith 
the granite material of the colossal head (No. 8) 
opposite to them. 

The stone quarri^ of Egypt and Nubia show dis- 
tinctly to the present day the mode in which the stones 
were got out. Gau has given a view (plate 9) of those 
of Gartaas. In the face of the rock we observe a 
number of long horizontal lines one above another : 
the vertical distance between any two adjoining lines 
shows the thickness of the piece cut out, while the 
length is very clearly marked in several cases, either 
by the termination of the face of the rock on each 
side, or by a vertical mark on it, extending from one 
horizontal line to the next. Gau remarks *, that the 
stones were taken out of the quarry just in the shape 
and size which they required, and were detached from 
the mass one after another, by means of little wedges 
inserted in holes made on the two feces of the stone f. 
Though this is a slow process, it is economical as fer 
as the material of the rock is concerned, and was em- 
ployed both in the granite quarries of Syene, and in 
those of Carrara, in the time of the Romans. At 
the latter place it is the practice at present to blast 
the marble, by which about three fourths of ihe ma- 
terial are wasted. The same process which Gau sup- 
poses to have been employed at Gartaas was used m' 
the granite quarries of Syene. The same horizon^ 
• Preface. f See his drawing; pi. 9« 
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and vertical lines are Visible on the face of the rock, iroin 
which the masses must have been detached (according 
to Denon) either by iron wedges which were struck 
all at once, or by wooden wedges which were 
moistened so as to swell and start the stone from its 
position. All observers in fact agree as to the general 
principle by which the blocks were got out of the 
quarry. TTie great French work (Antiq. i. pi. 32) 
contains a view of a rock of granite which shows the 
way in which it was worked. 

It might be asked, what became of all the stone 
that was taken out of the excavation of Ipsambul ? 
We are not aware that any traveller has carefully 
examined the vicinity of the temple so far as to as- 
certain whether there are any traces of the enormous 
quantity of rubbish that must have been produced 
by such an excavation. It is not probable that it 
would be carried far, and therefore it may possibly 
be discovered in the vicinity of the temple, unless it 
be buried under the sand. Gau does not allow that any 
of the excavated temples of Nubia and the tombs of 
Egypt were ever used as stone-quarries ; an opinion to 
which were we to assent, it would not be for the reason 
which he gives — ^because they are so regular. There 
can be little doubt that the catacombs of Alexandria 
were quarries ; and they are regular enough. The prac- 
tice of converting subterraneous excavations, which were 
originally nothing more than quarries, into tombs, and 
then decorating and finishing them, is nothing sur- 
prising. Nor do we see any great difficulty in assign- 
ing such an origin to the Nubian excavated temples, 
if we allow them to be tombs. We may still re- 
concile with this notion the theory of excavations 
being prior to constructed edifices. The rude and 
simple excavation would be the first step ; the pyra- 
midal building of stone the next ; the materials for 
which might be partly procured by enlarging the 
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excavation already made \ and, finally, the excavation 
itself might receive decorations suitable to the tomb 
of a monarch or a priest 

The quarry of Gartaas contains a small Egyptian 
chapel, not of great antiquity, cut in the rock. Gau's 
drawing shows the doorway, which is in the ordinary 
Egyptian style. Similar doorways are found in the 
face of the sandstone quarries of Hadjar Selseleh, 
fronting the river, and forming the entrance to the 
long open galleries, which conduct to the eiLtensive 
excavations. In a large quarry on the west bank 
of the river (for they lie on both sides), there is 
a small chapel, excavated in the rock, as at Gartaas, 
probably for the use of the workmen. The quarries 
on the east side contain representations, cut in the 
stone, of the implements used in quarrying*. It is, 
perhaps, not easy to make out what they are. Two 
of them appear to be wedges, somewhat differing in 
shape; and another is in form precisely like the 
modern lewis, which is used by masons for raising 
stones. It has a circular top, which might be a 
kind of ring, then a horizontal bar or bolt, while the 
lower part is a truncated triangle, With the base 
forming the lowest part of the instrument. We can- 
not tell from the drawing (and probably the origi- 
nal figure on the &ce of the stone quarries may be 
merely an outline) whether this instrument was made 
up of several parts or not But even if it were a 
single piece, it could be inserted in the stone by under- 
cutting. If this instrument is not a lewis, we cannot 
imagine what it is. Supposing it to be what we have 
conjectured, this will not prove that this mechanical 
contrivance was known to the antient Egyptians; 
for the Egyptian quarries were worked both under 
the Greel^ and Romans. This is clear from the in- 
scriptions, which are both Egyptian, Greek, i^d 
* H«miltoo; p. 85i See accoBipa&yiD^ plates^ No. 2L 
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Roman, as is also the case in the quarries of Syene and 
Nubia. This, then, confinns the opinion of extensive 
works being carried on under the dominion of the 
Greek kings of Egypt * and the Roman Caesars. The 
Greek inscriptions on the quarries generally contain 
little more than the name of some individual, with an 
expression of devotion to the guardian deity or deities 
of the place. Relzoni found a column, lying on the 
ground, in the granite quarries a few miles south-east 
of Assouan, which contains a distinct record of certain 
works being commenced in the reign of Septimius 
Severus, and the material being employed for the 
walls of buildings and for columns. The inscrip* 
tion, as far as it is intelligible, is to the following 
effect : — 

*' To Jupiter Hammon, Cenubis, Queen Juno, un« 
der whose guardianship this mountain is — since first 
under the empire of the Roman people, in the most 
happy age of the invincible Imperatores, Severus and 
Antoninus, most Pious, Augusti, audof Geta, and Julia 
Domna Augusta, the mother, new quarries were found 
near PhilsB, and many and large rectangular columns 
and pillars taken from them under Subatianus-f" 

The quarries of Hadjar Selseleh furnished the chief 
materials for the temples, as those of Syene did for 
the obelisks and colossal statues. They lie in the sand-> 

* See Mr. Wilkinson's paper on the quarries of Jebel Dok- 
ban, &c. London Geograph. Journal, No. II. 

f This inscription is probably both carelessly cat and incor« 
rectly copied. It is worth giving in its original state (Belzoni, p. 
106). ** lom Hammoni Cenvbidi Ivnoni reginae qvor. svb tvtela 
hie mons est, qvod primiter svb Imperio P R fellcissimo saecvlo. 
D.DNN invictor. Impp. Severi et Antonini Piissimorvm Aug. 
C. et Getae (Geta's name erased) . . . I SSI . • . IvIiaeDomnae 
Aug M. Kivxsta Philas novae lapicaedinae adinventae, tractaeque 
sunt parastaticae et columnae grandes et multae svb Svbatiano, 
AQVILAE • PR' AEG - CVRAM . AGENEOPDOMINIC - 
AVREL - HERACLIDAE . DECAL - MAVR /'—The part« 
that appear doubtful are in Roman cbancters* 
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stone distrkt, the second gpreat geological division of 
Egypt, following the course of the Nile ; the granite 
being the first, and the limestone the third, or most 
northerly. The sandstone region extends over about 
one degree of latitude from Assouan as far as Esneh. 

The sandstone is compared by the French geolo- 
gists* with the gres de Fontainbleau, or rather with 
the stone known by the name of molasse de Geneve. 
It oflen contains a number of micaceous particles, 
and is generally of a very clear, yellow, whitish, or 
gpreyish colour. It only grows black or dark-coloured 
on the temple walls, when it contains a more than 
usual quantity of mica particles and metallic oxides. 
The Egyptians were careful to cut out such pieces as 
suited their purpose best from among the several va- 
rieties ; and it is as easy to find large unbroken masses 
here as in the quarries of Syene. Beams for archi- 
traves, to the length of 25 or 30 feet, and large 
pieces, suitable for colossal sphinxes of nearly equal 
length, were easily procured in these quEurries. The 
stone is sofit, and very easily worked. The colossal 
sphinx-head of the Museum, which we presume came 
originally from these quarries, is indeed so sofl that it 
has suffered considerably from the efiect of the atmo- 
sphere, and is probably now undergoing a more 
rapid change than for centuries before it became an 
inmate of the Museum. The finer projecting parts 
will not bear the least rubbing without suffering some 
damage. It is probable that the paint with which the 
Egyptians covered nearly every part of the walls of 
their temples, was partly intended to protect them 
against the effects of the atmosphere. 

We may judge of the enormous size of the stones 
that were transported from the quarries of Syene to 
the most remote parts of Egypt, from the colossal 
Statues, the obelisks, and the monolith temples. At 

*RiUer*»Africa,p.710. ^ 
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the present day there is a huge cubical block lying on 
the road between the granite quarries and Syene, 
which, from some cause or other, has never reached 
its destination. It is represented in Denon's sixty- 
seventh plate, with sculptures on two of its vertical 
faces ; and, to judge of its mass by the figures placed 
near it as a scale, it seems large enough to form 
another monolith, even superior to that of Amasis. 
Jomard observed, about 900 paces south-east of 
Syene, a block which had been intended for a co- 
lossus about 68 feet high. It is generally supposed 
that the masses of rock used in constructing temples, 
&c. were taken in the rough to the place where they 
were to stand, and that they only received their full 
shape and complete decoration when they had arrived 
at their journey's end. This would appear to be 
somewhat confirmed by the fact of this rude block 
near Syene having been carried so far in its primitive 
shape, and also from the consideration that the more 
delicate edges and sculptures of large masses would 
be Uable to injury from transportation, after they were 
completed. But Mr. Hamilton found, at Hadjar 
Selseleh, blocks with half-finished figures and architec- 
tural ornaments, intended for entablatures, cornices, 
and small propyla ; and the colossus, represented in 
MinutoU's drawing as riding in state to his new home, 
is apparently in full dress, and has even received his 
last decoration firom the hands of the painter. But» 
for aught we know, he may have been finished near 
the temple, and this picture may merely represent the 
ceremonial of his taking possession. It seems not 
unlikely that the smaller members of the architecture 
may have been nearly completed in the quarry, 
while the larger part would be transported in a rough 
form. 

We have attempted to show, from the history of 
the Seringapatam obelisk, by what simple methods it is 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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possible to raise large masses. It would be still easier 
to seat a colossus on his pedestal than to deal with an 
obelisk, the former having & comparatively larger base, 
and being less liable to snap asunder* But it is another 
curious inquiry to asoertain how the immense masses 
that form the entablature, some near 8Q feet long, 
were safely lodged in their present position. Tradi- 
tion had preserved, to the time of Herodotus, an 
account of the simple contrivance used in building 
the pyramids, which may have been followed also in 
the construction of other edifices. The pyramid was 
built in receding stages, the area of each stage being 
less than that below it. When the first level was 
finished, the stones intended for the second course 
were lifM upon it by means of levers, and then re- 
moved to the proper distance from the edge of the 
platform. In the same way, the stones intended for 
the third level were raised upon the first step, and 
firom that transferred to the next above it, and so on 
to the top of the pyramid*. The advantage of this 
method, which indeed was the only one they could 
have well used in building the pyramids, consists in 
the small height to which each stone was to be raised 
at once. A number of repeated efibrts, each of which 
allowed a pause, placed the stone in safety on the 
very top of the Pyramid. 

We do not know whether the stones in Egyptian 
buildings show any traces of having been raised by such 
mechanical processes as were used by the later Greeks, 
and are employed by us at the present day. It seems 
most probable, that banks of earth in the form of in- 
clined planes, or some simple contrivance like that used 
in the construction of the pyramids, was employed, 
rather than more complicated mechanical powers. In 
some Greek edifices, the holes in the stones of the en- 

* Gogoet, ia his Origin of Laws, has given a plate of what b9 
conceives to be the meftniDg of Heroiiotus; (ii* 125)f . 
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tablature are visible by t^hich they were elevated to 
the proper level by means of ropes or chains, passed 
through two holes cut near the angles of the stone, 
ffome stones are said to show angular incisions, pro* 
bably something like what are made at-the present day, 
when three pieces of iron, altogether forming a trun- 
cated triangle, are inserted in a triangular hole in the 
stone, under the name of a lewis. But even if such 
mechanical contrivances had been known to the 
Egyptians, it may be questioned if it was not easier 
for them to raise their stones by a frame-work and 
earth with receding stages, than to trust the prodi- 
gious masses of their architraves and cornices to any 
mechanical power which they could command. It 
was often the practice in Egyptian buildings to fasten 
the stones together by clamps of various kinds. This 
was observed by Abd-allatif in the buildings of 
Memphis. "* Notwithstanding the accuracy with 
which the stones of these buildings were placed, they 
had moreover made holes in the adjoining stones of 
about a span in length and two fingers* (breadth) 
deep. In these holes the rust of the copper might be 
observed, from which I conclude that pieces of cop- 
per had been placed in them to bind the stones 
together, the metal being held fast by melted lead 
poured upon it. Some vile wretches have sought 
afler these copper bolts and have carried off a great 
quantity. To get at the copper they have, been 
obliged to break many of the stones. In truth they 
have given themselves a great deal of trouble to get at 
the metal, and have shown to the world their base- 
ness and sordid cupidity.'' 

We have remarked that holes Of this description 
are cut in one of the friezes of the Museum. (See 
p. 123.) The great temple at Koum Ombou, which 
is built of fine sandstone of a greyish yellow colour, 
has a reddish cement between the joinings of the 

* Sacy, p. 187. 
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stone; and also wooden pins of sycamore wood, 
which together with the cement have been intended 
to hold the blocks more firmly together. The wooden 
pins seem to have been smeared with bitumen or 
pitch to preserve them better. But yet this building 
is in a very dilapidated state, which Arom its position 
is not so likely to be the effect of violence as of other 
causes, not yet carefully investigated. The very dif- 
ferent degrees of preservation of such a temple as 
that at Edfou and this of Ombou, which probably 
belong to nearly the same epoch, may be attributed to 
some difference in the structure, or to the foundations 
in one case being better chosen or prepared than in 
the other. To earthquakes we cannot attribute any 
very great effect, as the whole continent of Africa is 
less exposed to these disturbances of the surface than 
any other large division of the world ; and £gypt, 
though occasionally visited by shocks, has perhaps 
suffered less in its buildings from this cause, than any 
other part of the antient world. The great earth- 
quake which shook the Delta in the time of Abd- 
sdlatif, was of Syrian origin, and was probably only 
felt in any great degree in the parts of Egypt nearest 
that coimtry. It seems to us therefore not unlikely 
that the foundation ground of some temples was so 
injudiciously chosen, that the enormous weight of the 
upper parts has gradually overcome the resistance 
of the base. 

We may suppose that in Upper Egypt the' temples 
generally rest on a solid foundation, which, in some 
cases, may be the rock itself If any were ever built 
on the alluvium of the Nile without a good foun- 
dation, this may be one of the reasons why they 
have cracked and fallen down. In the Delta s^ 
Sais, Bubastis, and Atarbechis, some other substra- 
tum would be required than the yielding earth of 
that alluvial district. The following short notice 
from Pliny will show that Greek architects at least ' 
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were not inattentive to such matters :— it will also 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious structures 
which Asia Minor once contained, in magnitude not 
inferior to the greatest works that line the valley of 
the Nile. " The temple of Diana at Ephesus is an 
object truly worthy of admiration : it was erected in 
two hundred and twenty years at the expense of all 
Asia, and on a marshy soil, that it might not suffer 
from earthquakes and openings of the ground. But 
that the foundation of so enormous a mass might not 
rest on unstable soili a stratum of charcoal well ram^ 
med down, with bags of wool thrown upon it, sup- 
ported the weight of the building. The whole length 
of the temple is 425 feet, the breadth 320, and the 
columns are in niunber one hundred and twenty-seven, 
each made at the expense of a king. They are 60 feet 
high ; thirty-six are sculptured (fluted ?), and one of 
th^m by Scopas. The architect (we presume there 
must have been more than one during two hundred 
and twenty years : the one here spoken of seems to have 
finished it) was Ctesiphon. The great wonder is that 
architraves (epistylia) of such an enormous size could 
ever have been raised. This the architect managed 
by bags of sand, which ^ere heaped up till they 
formed a soft cushion on the capitals of the pillars, 
and the sand was then allowed to run out by degrees 
1^0 as to let the stone gently settle down in its place. 
The great difficulty was with the lintel of the door, 
which was the larg^est mass of all. The architect 
never retired to bed, as he had vowed not to survive a 
failure. The story goes, that one night while wearied 
with pondering on his undertaking, the deity to 
whose honour the temple was erected, appeared to him 
in his sleep, and bade him live, for she had fixed the 
stone all right. At day-break the stone was seen 
settled firmly in its place,"— Pliny, xxxvi. 14. 

2l3 
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[ Chapter XVIL 
egyptian sculpture. 

Haying treated of Egyptian temples, colossal figures, 
and obelisks, we shall find it conYenient to consider 
most of their remaining works of art under the two 
heads of sculpture and painting. Though we haYe 
already discussed their colossal figures as one of the 
greater appendages of a temple, many of our remarks 
on Egyptian scvdpture in general will apply equally 
well to them, and perhaps be better understood by 
the reader, from the notions which he may have 
already acquired firom our description and the accom- 
panying prints. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to look for the origin 
of sculpture and painting in any nation elsewhere 
than in the nation itself, though we readily admit 
that the art of one country may even in its in&ncy 
have been much modified by the introduction of new 
ideas and forms firom another country. The sculp- 
ture of the Indians, Persians, Egyptians, and the 
people of Europe, may have originated in their re- 
spectiYe countries, while, at certain epochs, owing to 
commercial intercourse or conquest, Yery great changes 
may have been introduced into the imitatiYe art of 
one people from that of others who had obtained an 
earlier and higher degree of skill. When therefore 
we point out, as we shall do occasionally, certain 
resemblances between the forms of Egyptian and 
Indian sculptures, we wish to be understood as simply 
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presenting a number of facts, without deducing from 
them any hypothesis. We leave that to others. 

The proper and highest subject of sculpture and 
painting, but more particularly of sculpture, is the 
human form. It is in this department that the 
Greeks attained unrivalled superiority. But Egyp- 
tian art was applied no less to the representation of 
other forms both animal and vegetable, and we may 
safely affirm of them as of the Hindoos, that in genersJ, 
their best specimens of art are not the representation 
of the human figure. This depended on their reli- 
gious system ; into the discussion of which we cannot 
now enter further than may be necessary to explain 
the state of art among them. In Egypt it was the 
practice to represent superior powers under the visilrie 
forms both of men and animals, or under forms 
combined of both. Examples of this are plentifully 
supptied by the specimens in the Museum, from which 
some of the prints in this volume are taken«> Now 
we find both in the painted reliefs on the walls, and in 
all the various kinds of sculpture, that certain fixed 
forms, attitudes, and emblems are assigned to the 
representation of the deity and his worship. The art 
of sculpture, then, as well as painting, became subject 
to strict laws which the priest caste were careful not 
to let the artists violate. Hence we see in all the 
sacred figures of Egypt a resemblance, or rather 
identity, which renders it very difficult to fix the rela- 
tive antiquity of the remaining specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, unless this is indicated by the anti- 
quity of the building of which they form a part, or 
by some evident traces of the intermixture of Grecian 
art. The representation of pure animal or vegetable 
forms could hardly be subject to the same strict laws 
with the sculpture of the human figure as a represen- 
tation of deity. The objects were daily before 
the artist's eyes, and there is no reason for doubting 
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that he irepresented them to the best of hk ability: 
though even here we often observe something ap« 
proaching to amveniional form. On many monu< 
ments, however, we see animals delineated with 
much more correctness of proportions and more 
natural roundness of limb man are shown in the 
sculpture of the human figure. If we may judge 
from the specimens in the Museum, the face in the 
human figure is more correct in its outline, though 
not fifee from defects, than any other part of &e 
body. 

The materials used in Egyptian sculpture Were 
wood and stone, to which we may add metal and 
ddy, which were employed respectively fbr the casting 
or hammering of bronze figures, and for the earlhen 
jars or canopuses of which so many specimens re- 
main. Porcelain figures also are found in Egypt 
It appears fVom the small wooden figures so often 
found on mummies that the wood was the native 
sycamore of Egypt, the same that was appUed to 
the making of mummy cases. There are several 
specimens of these small wooden figures and of others 
in baked clay and bronze in the Museum*, some with 
hieroglyphic marks cut on them and some without any. 
Wood was also used in the construdtion of large 
figures by the Egyptians, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus t, who tells us that King Amasis sent two 
wooden statues of himself as a present to thp temple 
of Hera (Juno) in Samos, where the historian saw 
them standing within the doorway, probably one on 
each side, according to the Egyptian fashion. The 
high priests of Jupiter at Thebes preserved, we are told, 
the remembrance of their priesthood by each making 
during his lifetime a colossal wooden figure of him- 
self; and of these uncouth looking objects, Herodotus | 

* Eighth room, Egypt. Antiq. f ii, 182. 

1 11. 143. 
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says, as many as three hundred and forty-five were to 
be seen at Thebes when he visited that city. If this 
be true, neither Cambyses nor any former ravagers of 
Thebes did quite so much mischief as is attributed to 
them; for three hundred and forty*five colossal figures 
of wood could scarcely have esqaped in the general con- 
flagration. We read also of a wooden cow * being 
made by King Mycerinus, in which he interred his 
daughter. This cow was about the size of a large 
animal of the species, the head and neck were orna- 
mented with thick gilding, an art well known to the 
Egyptians, and on the head between the horns a gilded 
circular ball was placed, which Herodotus took to be 
a representation of the sun. In this, however, he was 
probably deceived, as this cow with the gilded orb must 
have been a representation of Isis. The animal was 
placed in an apartment by itself, in a reclining posture 
with its knees bent under it A large red mantle 
covered every part but the head and neck. In India 
it is not unusual to represent, under the form of a 
bull, Siva, one of the Indian trinity ; and there now 
exists at Tanjore in the Carnatic, a colossal figure of 
a Siva bull in a reclining posture, which has been 
already described, (p. 291) f. 

The small Egyptian wooden figures appear to be 
very little more than the representation of a mummy 
case on a reduced scale. We see a head with the 
usual dress on it, the arms folded on the breast, 
and the lower part terminating in a case or box-like 
form resembling that of a mummy. But we may easily 
collect from what Herodotus tells us of the wooden 
statues that stood in the apartment near the cow of 
Mycerinus, that the artist had attempted to give them 
a little more shape. These figures were naked, and 
once had hands, which, when the Greek traveller 

♦ii. 131, 132. 
f See Dapieli's Views; pt« !!• pi. 2^. 
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was in Egypt, had ftdlen off and w«« lying at theSr 
feet; which, he supposes, was the effect of time, 
though tnuch more probably it was the insult of 
violence. Belzoni also found two wooden flgm«s of 
very fine workmanship about 7 feet high in the tombs 
of the kings of Thebes. ** They were in a standing 
position with one arm extended as if holding a torch." 

Whatever may be the real origin of sculpture-^ 
whethet it took its rise, as some suppose, in imitation 
of the human form in a plastic matter such as clay, or 
whether, as others with much more probability con- 
jecture, its origin must be traced to drawing an out- 
line on a flat surface, which was then cut into relief—- 
we may safely assume that wooden figures were among 
the oldest and rudest specimens of sculpture. To cut 
a hard piece of stone into a resemblance to any animal 
form, is a work that requires more skill and better 
tools. Wooden statues were common among the early 
Greeks who called them ^6apa, and they are rightly 
considered by Pausanias as one of the earliest forms 
of statuary. " The most remarkable tediple in the 
city * of Argos," says this traveller, ** is one of Apollo 
Lycius. The present statue of the god is the work of 
Attains, an Athenian, a cotemporary of min^ ; but the 
old temple was dedicated by Danaus, and the statue 
at that time was a wooden one (loai/oi^), and indeed 
it is my opinion that all the statues of that remote 
period were Of wood, and particularly those made in 
Egypt." Danaus, according to his mythical history, 
Vras an Egyptian who settled in the Peloponnesus. 

It is curious to trace in Pausanias the numerous 
tshort notices which he gives of wooden statues exist- 
ing in Greece during his travels in that country. 
Though many of them were imdoubtedly modern, 
they still preserved the rude character of the primitive 
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* ii. 19, 3. This passage is misinterpreted by M. Q. de Quincy 
his < Jupiter Olympien/ p. 4. 
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type from which they were derived ; and this, in seve-> 
ral instances, the Greek antiquary pronounces to be 
Egyptian^ a style with which, from his travels* in 
Egypt, he could not fail to be well acquainted. Yet 
there were other wooden statues in Greece to which 
tradition assigned the highest antiquity, and which 
belonged to the very infancy of the imitative art. As 
in the political history of nations the first links, of the 
chain which joins the present with the past are invi* 
sible, so the connection between Egyptian and Gre* 
cian art cannot be traced to its origin ; yet it is unde* 
niable that as far back as any evidence extends, we 
find it impossible to separate the arts in Greece from 
associations with Egypt. The materials used by the 
antient Greeks for their wooden statues were more 
varied than those which Egypt could supply— t ebony, 
cypress, cedar, oak, the smilax, the lotus; to which 
we may add olive wood, of which the Epidaurians 
made their statues of Damia and Auxesia^. In 
Greece the rude statue in wood, though often retained 
in a later age with that conservative tenacity which is 
a characteristic of religious ceremonies, was gradually 
changed into a nobler form, and finally became the 
kernel of - Chrys-elephantine statues, on which the 
genius of Phidias lavished the utmost efibrts of his 
art. 

If ever the Egyptians in their statuary ventured to 
detach the legs and arms from the rest of the body 
(of which we know no instance), it must have been 
in their wooden statues, the larger specimens of which 
were probably composed of several parts : and this 
may help to explain what Herodotus tells us of the 
hands having &llen off from the wooden colossi of 

* i. 42, 3. 

t Pausan. y'liu 17, 1 ; other woods ara mMtiOBed la othtr 
passages. See Q. do Quincy. p. 25. 
t Herod, v. 82 
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]V(ycerhiu8 through len^h of time ; which might 
very easily be the case if the hands were attached to 
the arms. Belzoui's description of the woqdan statue 
with out-stretched arm is mifortunately not minute 
enough to enable us to judge whether it was really a 
figure standing free and without a further support 
except such as we see in Greek statues, or whether 
the b%ck was supported against a wooden block after 
the manner of the Egyptian statues of stone. It is 
not difficult to trace Egyptian sculpture to its ele- 
mentary essays. Rude outhnes on the smoothed face 
of a rock were the sculptor* s first attempt. He would 
then try to give roundness and relief by cutting away 
the stone all about the figures ; and as it would be an 
unnecessary labour to cut away a large surface of the 
rock, this process resulted in the deep niche contain- 
ing a statue in high relief, as we see on the face of 
the smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul. That 
Hindoo sculpture on stone might have had a similar 
origin we are inclined to believe, both from the facili- 
ties presented for such essays in the enormous rocky 
masses which the Indian peninsula contains, and 
from Daniell's drawings of the figures on the Fakii^s 
rock in the Ganges. These are figures in high 
relief, but sunk deep in a niche, the plane of which 
appears considerably below that of the general sur- 
face of the rock : many of the sculptures at Elephanta 
also are only just fastened with their backs to the 
wall. The huge colossi of the great temple of Ipsambul 
are also attached by their backs to the native rock. 
Though the Egyptian artist at last learned to separate 
the block of stone from the parent mountain, he never 
ventured to deprive his statue of the squared pillar at 
the back, which remained to the latest age of genuine 
Egyptian sculpture as a memorial of the earliest 
efforts of its art. Egyptian statues, even those of the 
most colossal dimensions, are formed of a single 
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blodc ; and as this unity of mass seems to have been 
the leading idea of the artist, (which, as we have re- 
marked, had its origin in the sculptures of the native 
rock,) the whole attitude of the detached figure was 
made subordinate to this principle. Hence attitudes 
of repose, with -the limbs on both sides placed in 
exactly the same position, became the authorized and 
sanctioned style of Egyptian sculpture. We may 
consider that there is partly an exception to this prin- 
ciple in some of the standing colossi, which have one 
leg advanced a little before the other. 

The rectangular pillar by which the back of Egyp- 
tian statues is supported, is generally of somewhat 
wider dimensions in the lower than in the upper 
parts* In sitting figures, this column, afler descend- 
ing nearly as far as the middle of the statue, widens 
into the back of a chair, as we may observe in the co- 
lossus, p. 277, The print No. 52 will give a correct 
idea of the columnar support at the back of an 
Egyptian statue. 

The following are the dimensions of this figure ;— - 

Height from base of plinth (at back) to top of in. 

rectaDgular pillar 22^ nearly 

Thickness of plinth 5} 

Width ofditto at base ..•.•.. 8 
Width of rectangular pillar at base ... 3f 

The width at the highe&t part of the plinth is some- 
virhat diminished, being a little less than eight inches ; 
and the same almost imperceptible diminution is ob- 
servable in the rectangular column. The latter con- 
tains a double row of well-cut hieroglyphics arranged 
in two vertical compartments. There are six vertical 
rows on the back • of the plinth, but no cartouche 
among them.' But at the bottom of the lefl-hand 
row, we observe a seated human figure preceded by 
eight symbols, which probably may represent the 
name of some private individual, as on the Benevento* 

* CbampoU. Precis, p. 95; &c, 
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obelisk, and on other Egyptian monuments. The front 
view of this piece of sculpture is still more curious. 

On the leil-hand side of the plinth there are thirteen 
vertical rows of hieroglyphics, and on the correspond- 
ing opposite side only eleven ; one of the rows (that 
nearest the front of the plinth) being double the 
width of the rest The vertical face of the plinth con- 
tains seven rows of hieroglyphics, which, like those 
on the other parts, present some varieties not of com- 
mon occurrence. We may remark that it is quite 
in accordance with Egyptian style to find such irre- 
gularities in the number of hieroglyphic columns on 
the different faces of a figure. 

Statues of this class are now commonly called Pas- 
tophori or Thalamephori, from their supporting a small 
niche or chamber, or a kind of pedestal ornamented 
with one or more* figures. The whole height of the 
chamber in this instance, including its base, is 14 
inches : it has both sloping sides and a sloping face, 
and preserves completely the type of the truncated 
pyraiiiid of the Egyptian propylon. The basement of 
the chamber is Scinches high, and its sloping face has 
five rows of hieroglyphics. A margin of figures, 
about I inch wide, runs up the jambs of the chamber, 
and is continued along the lintel with a breadth some- 
what increased. On each of the jambs near the 
bottom there is a single cartouche : that on the left 
side is nearly erased ; the other might perhaps be 
made out with tolerable probability by comparing it 
with cartouches on other statues. 

The chamber itself is sunk about 1^ inch below 
the level of the frame-work at the base, but only about 
1 inch below at the top : the width of the doorway 
also is somewhat less over the lintel than at the sill. 
The figure contained in this hollowed space is a 
female with bare breasts, the arms close to the side, 

* WinkelmanDj i, pi. 7, 8« 
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the feet and legs in the usual constrained attitude, and 
a high cap on the head. Near the feet, just above the 
ancles, we observe indications of the hem of the vest, 
but it is difficult to trace it upwards on the body. 
The front of the cap and the profile of the face are 
raised very mearly to the level of the margin of 
hieroglyphics. 

The figure that holds this chamber is a male, 
naked downwards as for as the loins, where a slight 
elevation in the stone marks a belt or girdle, Uie ter« 
mination of which is probably denoted by an irre- 
gularity in the sculpture near the knee. The stone 
is nearly black, and so close-grained that it looks 
almost like a piece of iron or dark-coloured bronze. 
As to the execution of the figure, it is by no means 
without merit; being round and full in the limbs, 
while the feet and hands, particularly the latter, are 
better formed than usual. The real fkult to be found 
with the attitude is, that it is one too constrained and 
painfal fbr any but a devotee performing penanoe to 
continue in more than a few minutes. 

The small figure we must admit to be a sacred 
one. The high cap, and the peak rising above it, 
appear to be something like an imitation of the high 
t&jf on the colossus No. 8. But we doubt much 
whether the cap is genuine Egyptian, and still more 
whether figures of this class really belong to the 
antient age of Egyptian sculpture. The most gene* 
rally received opinion is that these Pastophori, which 
we see also in standing attitudes, represent priests and 
priestesses, or perhaps persons of rank also, who car- 
ried these small representations of the deity in the 
public religious processions, which we know both 
from early and late writers formed as important a 
part of the Egyptian* as of the Greek ritual. At the 
^oae of the ceremony the images were probably depo- 

* Herod, ii. 48, 49. 
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sited in the temple, afler the priest who carried them 
had on bended knee turned the symbol of the deity 
towards the attendant crowd to excite their feelings of 
religious awe. It may be conjectured also that during 
the procession, which no doubt would halt occasionally, 
the bearers might turn the statues round for the 
people to gaze upon*. 

Diodorus informs us (i. 97) that the attitude 
(pv$fi09) of the antient Egyptian statues is the same 
as that of the statues which Dsdalus made in Greece. 
Though we set no value on this assertion by itself, it 
shows, when combined with numerous other passages, 
that there was a strong tradition among the Greeks 
that the great founder of their imitative art visited 
£gypt and derived from thence some of his know- 
ledge. Nay, we learn from the same mithority just 
referred to that Dffidalus built the largest of the four 
propyla of the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis, 
and that he was allowed to put his own statue in 
tile temple. This was of wood^ and we may there* 
fore reasonably . conclude from th^ story, that at 
Memphis as well as at Thebes, it was customary to 
preserve the remembrance of the chief priests by 
making wooden statues of them. 

** t'f he most distinguished of the antient Gredc 
statuaries spent some time in Egypt, such as Telecles 
and Theodoras, the sons of Rhoecus, who made for 
the Samians the wooden statue (Jioapoii) of the 
Pythian Apollo. It is said that half of this statue 
was made at Samos by Telecles, and the other half at 
Ephesus by his brother Theodorus; and that the 
two parts, when put together, fitted so exactly that the 
whole might be taken for the work of one person. 
This part of the mechanical execution is by no means 

* WinkelmaDn^ vol. i. p. 112, note. 

t 'Died. i. 98. We are not certain that Diodoms meaqs n 
voo«(eii statue by this word, ^«My. 
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in lue ainong the Greeks, but in Egypt it is carried 
to the greatest perfection. For the Egyptians do not 
judge of the proportions of a statue by the eye alone, 
as the Greeks do, but when they have cut out a block 
of stone and finished it, they divide it into a number 
of parts, and then using this small statue as a model 
they apply the same proportion of parts to the large 
one. They divide the whole figure into twenty-one 
parts and a fourth, in which are comprised all the 
proportions of the body. Therefore when the sculp- 
tors have agreed on the size of the statue, they can 
work separately each on his portion of the figure, and 
it is surprising how well they succeed in producing 
pieces that will exactly fit to one another. The statue 
at Samos, conformably to the rules of Egryptian 
sculpture, was made in two pieces, the line of division 
running dor^n from the crown of the head to the 
lowest part of the body at the junction of the thighs. 
The two parts are exactly the same. It is said to b^ 
as like as possible to an Egyptian statue, having the 
hands stretched out fiat and the legs apart." 

This is a remarkable passage in many respects. In 
the first place all Egyptian statues are formed of a 
single block, and it is impossible to believe the truth 
of Diodorus' assertion, unless perhaps we apply it 
solely to wooden statues, which, however, we do not 
believe to be his meaning. Winkelmann endeavours 
to get over the difficulty by saying that Diodorus must 
mean colossal statues, for he adds, " all other Egyp* 
tian statues are made of a single block." But this is 
equally true of colossal statues ; nor is the matter 
mended by one of Winkelmann's commentators ap- 
pealing to the Theban Memnon, (which moreover he 
calls the Osymandyas of Diodorus,) and to the five 
^tiers of stone composing its upper part. It is clear 
that the head and chest of this statue are a restoration 
made aAer the time pf JS|tral;K>> for which the restorer 
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deservts no great credit. The other part of the story 
about the Samiaa statue in the Eg3^an style is pro- 
bable enough, and is a eurious instance of a Greek 
people adopting the lacred form of a deity from an 
Egyptian model. The sculptors were the sons of 
Rhoecus*, who built the great temple of Hera (Juno), 
at Samos, into which island we may perhaps date the 
introduction of Egyptian art from the time that Amasis 
sent his two colossi as a present 8amos was one of 
those Greek states which possessed a ftctory in 
Egypt, and had received the privilege of building a 
temple to Herat) <^d warehouses at Naucratis. 

The sculpture of the Egyptians properly so called, 
that in stone, may be divided into three kinds. The 
first is the bas-relief, or the figure raised above the 
tablet or flat surface, to which it is attached, by cutting 
away the stone all around it Thk is not the most 
common kind of relief, though abundant specimens of 
it may bi» seen in the painted figures in the tombs, 
and alio among the stones of the Museum. | Winkel- 
mann indeed denies that the Egyptian artists eie* 
cuted basHreliefs except in bronze, which were formed, 
as usual with such works of art, in a mould made for 
the purpose. But this hastily advanced opinion, like 
many others of the same writer, is corrected by the 
more accurate knowledge which we now possess of 
Egyptian antiquities. The Museum contains, besides 
many specimens of bas-reliefs, a large slab (No. 22), 
probably once a covering of some stone mummy case, 
on which we have a full4en|^ figure in Y&ty high 
relief. 

The second kind of sculpture is formed by cutting 
into the flat surface of the stone, and thus foiming the 
outline of the-object to be represented. But withia 
this sunk space the ^gyptiaii artist contrived to raise 

* Herod. Comp. iii. 60 ; and ii. 182. * Herod, ij. If 8. 

t Histoir« de I'Art^ booli ii, «liftp. 8y p* W, Fr^iieli trMs. 
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the figure by cutting it deepest all round the edges, 
and allowing it to rise in % curved form towards the 
central parts. The degree of elevation given to this 
sunk relief is very different in various specimens : in 
some it is scarcely perceptible, or rather does not 
exist at all, while in others the centritl parts of the 
relief ^re almost on a level with the tablet The 
Italians give the pame of intaglio rilevaio to this 
kind of ^ork. 

An inspection of the figures on the two Museum 
obelisks, and on the friezes (of one of which we have 
given a drawing), as well as those at the back of the 
Memnon's head, will show the wonderful degree of at- 
tention which the Egyptians paid to these embellish- 
ments, and the weary, painful labour that they must 
have liad in impressing correct forms on such hard 
surfaces. As a general rule, it mfay also be observed 
that the parts of Objects which fire least seen, are 
worked with the same care as those more exposed to 
view; and this applies even to the figures on the 
highest parts of the obelisks, as >fas ascertained by ex- 
amining some of those at Rome, which were lying 
on the ■ ground, about the clpse of the last cen- 
tury*. . In the great prpfusipn of sculptured or- 
nament vrith which the Bindpo temples are deco- 
rated, apd m the excessive minuteness of their detail, 
we find i^iother parallel l:(etween Indian and Egyp- 
tian art 

The third lpn4 of sculpiure is that of the complete 
figure, bo|h colossal and of thf natural size. 

The get^erat character of the Egyptian figures in 
relief may b<$ given in few words. Tlie most com- 
mon attitudes are those of figures walking in proces- 
sions, fitanding in some pqsture seldom varied, and 
seated or lying i^ a certain form sanctioned, we 

* The sphinxes, for example, on the top of the obelisk of the 
Campus Martius. 
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presume, by the taste tmd critical ju(%ment of the 
college of priests, who kept art in check for fear it 
might run into some extravagances. But though 
this is the general character of tiie reliefs, we must 
not suppose that the same monotonous sceue is fbimd 
on all the sculptured walls of Egyptian temples. The 
great battles which decorate the front of the propyla 
oi Luxor present as animated a picture as we can well 
conceivcj which both in the execution of its principal 
figures and its general composition, is justly entitied 
to rank high among works of antient art This battle 
scene is cut in intaglio rile»ato on the propyla which 
stand behind the two obelisks, as represented in our 
drawing (p. 04), which also shows the figrureson the 
wall, but from the smallness of the itoale it is tdtally 
inadequate to give in any degree the effect of the pio^ 
(ure. Our readers who have the opportunity may 
eiMniina the plates in the great French work on 
£gypt*, or in the absence of these spirited draw^ 
isigs, we recommwid the descriptbn of Mr. HamiU 
ton t, from whu:h the following extract is taken. 

''The attention of the traveller is soon directed 
from these masses (the obelisks and colossi) to the 
sculptures whidi cover the eastern wing of the uorth 
front of the propylon, on which is a very animated 
descriptioa of a remarkable event in the campaigns of 
some Osymandyas or Sesostris. The disposition of the 
figures and the execution of the picture are equally 
admirable, and far surpass all ideas that have ever 
been fbrmed, of the state of the arts in Egypt at the 
era to which they must be attributed. The moment 
ehosen for the representation of the battle is that, 
when the troops of the enemy are driven back on 
their fortress, and the Egyptians in the full career of 
tictory will soon be masters of the citadel. 

" The ccmqueror, behind whom is borne aloft tiie 
* Antiquit^Si vol. ii« t iEgypttassy {>• Hd, 
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royal standard* y"" is of a 'colossal 'sise, that is, faf' 
larger than all the other warriors, standing up in a 
car drawn by two horses. His helmet is adorned 
with a globe, with a serpent on each side. ' He is in 
the act of shooting an arrow from • a bow, which is 
full stretched; around him are quivers, and at his 
feet is a lion in the act of rushing forward. There is 
a great deal of Ufe and spirit in the form and attitude 
of the horses, which are in full gallop, feathers waving 
over their heads, and the reins lashed round the body 
of the conqueror. Under the wheels of the car, and 
imder the horses' hoofs and bellies, are crowds of 
dying and slain; some stretched on the ground, 
others felling. On the enemy's side, horses in full 
speed with empty caris ; others heedless* of the rein ; 
and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice into 
a broad and deep river, which washes the walls of the 
town. The expression is exceedingly good ; and no- 
where has the artist shown more skill' than in two 
groups, in one of which thie horses arrived at the edge 
of the precipice instantly fall down ; and the driver, 
clinging with one hand to the car, the reins and whip 
falling from the other, his body trembling with- de- 
spair, is about to be hurled over the backs of the 
horses. In the other, the horses still find a footing 
on the side of the hill, and are hurrying forward their 
drivers to inevitable destruction : these throw them- 
selves back upon the car in yain. Some that are yet 
unwounded pray for mercy on their knees, and others 
in their flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty: 
their limbs, their eyes and hands, sufficiently declare 
their fears. The equi exanimes are admirable, whether 
feinting from loss of blood, or rearing up, and phing- 
ing in the excess of torture. 

*' Immediately in front of the conquei*or are several 

* This is of the fom of the leaf of the Doum tree,' or Pafma 
Thebaica.--i.HaittilU>n. 
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cams in full speed for the waiUs of the town ; bat even 
in these the charioteers and men of war are not safe 
from the arrows shot from his unerring bow; and, 
when wounded, they look back on their pursuer as 
they fall. Further on, more fortunate ftigitives are 
passing the river ; in which are mingled horses, cha- 
riots, arms, and men, expressed in the most faithful 
manner, floating or sunk. Some have already 
reached the opposite bank, where their friends, who 
are drawn up in order of battle, but venture not to go 
out to the fight, drag them to the shore. Others, 
having escaped by another road, are entering the 
gates of the town amid the shrieks and lamentations 
of those within. Towers, ramparts, and battlements 
are crowded with inhabitants, who are chiefly bearded 
old men, and women. A party of the former are seen 
sallying forth, headed by a youth, whose different 
dress and high turban mark him out as some dis- 
tinguished chieflain : on each side of the Uiwn are^ 
large bodies of infantry and a great force of chariots 
issuing out of the gates, and advancing seemingly by- 
different routes to attack the besiegers. 

*' The impetuosity with which the hero of the pic 
iure has moved, has already carried him far beyond 
the main body of his own army, and he is there alone, 
amid the dying and the slain, victims of his valour 
and prowess. Behind this scene, the two lines of 
the enemy join their forces, and attack in a body the 
army of the invaders, which advances to meet them 
in a regular line. Besides the peculiarities of the in- 
cidents recorded in this interesting piece of sculpture, 
we evidently traced a distinction between the short 
dresses of the Egyptians and the long robes of their 
Oriental enemies, whether Indians, Persians, or Bac- 
trians ; the uncovered and the covered heads; the dif-' 
ferent forms of the cars, of which the Egyptian con- 
tains two, and the others three warriors ; and, above 

VOL. I. 2 N 
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iiU, tbo diflferenoe of Ui« arms, the Egyptian dikU 
being squsgre at one end* and round at the other ; tl^eir 
^rm9 9* bow and arrows*. The enemy'g shield is of 
the form of th§ cojumon Theban buckler ; their in- 
fantry are armedl with spears* .their charioteers with 
short javelius t» 

*^ At opa eitcamity of the'west wiug of the gateway, 
the beginning of this engag^iiient appears to be re* 
preseuted; tha same monarch being see^ at the head 
of his troopSi advapcing against the double line of the 
^emy* and first breaking their ranks, At the other, 
extremity of the sama wing the conqueror is seated on 
his throne after the victoi^y, hpldiug a sceptr^ in his 
Ifift handi and anjoylng the c^el specta^de of eleven.! 
of the principal diieftain^ among 14s qaptives, lashed 
together in a rowi wiUi a rope about th^ir necks : tha, 
foremost stretches out his arnis for pityt and in vm 
implojres for s^repriave irom the fate of his 9omn 
panions ; cloae la him i^ tha twelfth on his knees, jus^ 
goiag to be put to daath by ^e hai^ds of two ^xecii- 
tionars. Above them is the ^ptiya sovereign, tied 
with his handle behind him to a oar, to w^ch two 
hpjrses are harmsssed; :tb9se ^^ checked from rushing 
onward by the attendant, till tha monarch shaUmouotf 
and drag behind him tbi^ uiifpirtunat§ victhn of his. 
triumpbit . Befednd the throna differjent captiy9s are. 
^idfering death in various ways : ^m^ like the Bri^ 
areus, tha atecutioner holding them, by the hair of 
their h^ ; : others d^ged by chariots,, or slain by- 
the arrow or tha scimitar. T^ere is then the con-, 
queror's eamp» roimd whiQh are placed his treasuraas 

* Thfgejinnf ar« now ia disuse in Egypt; but i^ Nubia they 
are still the most common : there likewise the warriors and their 
chargers are clothed In iron coats of mail. — Hamilton. 
' f The number of human figures in this battle-seene is not less 
tbao en«thcM)s%nd fiv» hundred } fi?s httiuhsdof which see on fiso^ 

tb9r««i^iR«)isn9iic-<'Hsjaii^at 



iand where the servatits prepare a ^»iii td cete)))ute htt 
victory. ' ; 

" It was impossible to view and to reflect Upon a 
})icture so copious and so detailed as this t hare Just 
described, without fancyihg that I saw here the original 
of many of Homer'il battles^ the portrait of iM^me of 
the historical narratives of Herodotus, and one of the 
principal g^rdund-works of the de^riptioiis of Dio^ 
ddrus : and, to complete the gratification, we fislt that 
had the artist beeti better acquainted wHh the ruieft 
Und use of perspective^ the pefformance might haVit 
done credit to the gietiius of a Michael Angelo, Or $, 
Julio Romano. To add to the efi^t, In from of thift 
wall had been erected a row of colossal figure Of gta^ 
nite ; fhigments of some of ihi^tti, still there, sufficiently 
iattest their size, their character, and the exquisite pO^ 
lish of the dtone/' 

' We make no apology fbir the length of th{§ spirited 
extract, as no short and unconnected description eould 
give the reader Any accurate idea of the wonderful 
sculptures that decorate the Walld of the Theban t^m» 
))les. But independently of the value of these scillp- 
tures as specimens of antient art, we cannot help ton^ 
feidering them as the historical records Of some great 
political event in Egyptian history. Thbt Egypt h^ 
Inore than once been ihVaded by A foreign race, ttnd 
lit periods long before the conquest of the Persiait 
Cambyses, Is tendered t)i^obable, bdthbythe^hort no^ 
tices of 8criptut« history, and by the traditidn^ pre- 
served by the Gr^k Writers. II is therefor^, perhaps, 
impossible to assign with any degree of precision, th^ 
events depicted on the walls of Thebes to any certain 
epoch ; we are rather inclined to think that they may 
refer to various eras widely separated, and that both 
the triumph over the Shepherd Kings or Hyksos, 
probably of Arab stock, and the defeat of Ethiopians 
or invaders from the South, mity have formedthe ma* 
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ierials of the epic poems cut in imperishable chardxsters 
on the colossal propyla and massy walls of antient 
Thebes. 

But it is not only on the propyla of Luxor that 
these hi^rical sculptures are found. On the walls of 
the g^reat temple of Camak, and both on the inside and 
outside walls of Medinet- Abou which is on the west 
side of the riyer, we find representations of scenes si- 
milar to those of Luxor, in addition to others represent- 
ing .hunting f, and the occupations of peace. Many 
of these sculptures are painted bas-reliefs, in the pro- 
per sense of the word ; . and though we are told that 
on the outer walls of Medinet-Abou the foreigners 
who are conquered in the land engagement appear not 
to be the same people as those whose defeat is pour- 
trayed at Luxor, yet we find everywhere the gigantic 
figure of the conqueror mounted on. his car, dealing 
destruction among his enemies. At Medinet-Abou 
there, is also the representation of a sea-fight 

Thist is one of the most curious of all Sie historical 
pictures, for such these sculptured scenes imdoubtedly 
^re. Here we see four Egyptian vessels, which we 
recognize to be such by the lion -headed prow, and the 
distinctive dr^ss of the Egyptians and their allies. The 
former have as usual long. shields, bows and arrows, 
and the close fitting cap ; the latter have clubs. The 
other five vessels which belong to the enemy are 
somewhat diflferent, and the men on board have the 
round shield, and swords for oflfensive. weapons. In 
two of the boats the enemy wears a cap with two 
peaks or horns, which has very much the appearance 
of being the sHin of some animal with the ears left on. 
The head-dress of those in the other three boats is a 
kind of helmet surmounted by a circular upright row 

* A lion-hunt in baA-relief is on the outer faceofMediaet-Abou 
towards the north.»-AotiquU68, ii.pK9. 
. t Aotiq. ii. pU 10. HeercD, %ypt. p. 290, &c. 



of Ibiithei^ or sbttie 6ittiil&r ornament t it id itid^ not 
tihlike the head-dress of the Persepolis tigtires iii th^ 
Townley gallery. But these figures (as well lis thos^ 
in the other tWo bdats) are beardlites, and the 
outline and expressioh of countetiancd difi^reht from 
the Persian figUir^s jiist tdltid^ to. Itideed it iii 
almost impossible tiol to teeOgniiie ttt fiii9t sight in 
these high helmeted heroes a natioil Of Indi^tl raeei 
and, however startling this may af^tjeAi'i it is strietly 
in accordance l¥ith me traditiohs Whi^ tlefodotus 
gathered iii t^gypt JSesostHs is sHid to hav6 siii]^ 
out of the Arabiah Giilph (the Red S^&l #ith a fle^l 
of ships of war, and to have ctitiqueiro tiid iltLtioti§ 
dwt^lling oh the Indian Odeati. If theti we belfev^ 
one set of the figtii^s ih this pietiiit to f ^t^i^seiit th« 
Indians, their ^l]ie§ ^th the skiti 6a^^ itifty b^^ enA 
Heereii suggests, the Asicltic Ethiofriaiil^ Oh the iiOafil 
Of Cartnd,nia and Oedrosia^ who ^t ft )atei> p^fioa 
served in the army of Xeries*, Atid Ifirorfe fOf helmets 
the skin of horseii' headil With the ^al^ fltk*kili^^ 
upright, tri othel> r^specits tli^ Wts^ ^tiipt^^, ^ay§ 
the histodah, like the Indians ; tmd §6 they ai^ iii 
this picture. Ih thi§ sea-fight We Obsetve ka usual 
the tall figure of the ihOnarch, Who h diaiidiiipr oil the 
shore, ahd ftppeard rather to be defending his iEiwli 
Country than invading the teriitorie§ of othem. Thid H 
the itnpreission which kn examination of the pietttfe iff 
the French Work produceis \ and it is conflHned alMo by 
eye-witnesses. " The soVereignfi 'alighted ftom hid 
car and attended by hid sons, has already hdd low ten 
of the invaders Who had effected k le.iidiitg} tratnples 
6n their hecks, atid is assisting With at'rows shot froM 
his bow, the adtiVe exertiohs of hib Own fleet. The 
Egyptians afe seen equally successful on the sea al 
on shore: their boats are crowded with prisoners^ 
Who have eiichanged theh^ round shieldSj Bpe&n^i And 

♦ Herud. ^11. 70,' f^miiibn, p; 1 43. 
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daggers, for hand-cufis. The usual punishments and 
ofierings to the gods occupy the two following com- 
partments." 

It cannot be doubted that such scenes as these and 
others of a similar kind have a real historical value, 
when we see the costume of the Egyptians, and that 
of their enemies so distinctly characterized, and so 
regularly observed. The naval fight just described, 
if the interpretation given be correct, is a memorial of 
fights with an Ind^n race. ~ The pictures that pre- 
serve the tradition of wars with other Asiatic tnbes, 
probably of Arab stock, are still more common. - The 
beards, and long clothing of the Asiatic foes, their 
small shields, sometimes round, sometimes rectangular, 
with the representation of the storming of forts, battles 
in the neighbourhood of precipitous rocks and on the 
banks of rivers — these are so many particulars in 
strict accordance with tradition of Asiatic conquests 
by Egyptian monarchs, as to leave litde doubt of 
the main fact. ; The epoch and other chief actors in 
such stirring scenes may remain as doubtful as ever. 
In these reliefs the Egyptians are seen with long 
shields, square at one end and rounded at the other ; 
their proper arms s^e the bow and arrow. Some- 
times the shields are; so large as to cover nearly 
the whole body; ^and are such as the Egyptians used 
in the time of Xenophon*, who describes those in the 
army of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa as having 
*' long wooden shields reaching down to the feet" 

There is one more historical series in the small 
rock-hewn temple of Kalapsche in Nubia, that pos- 
sesses a most surpassing interest. These sculpturel; are 
in the highest style of execution, and of a diflbrent 
age ^m some ruder and earlier forms which were in 
harmony with the prior destination of the building. 
On one t waU we see the warrior in his chariot, drawn 
•Anab.i.8,9. fGau,pl.l4. 
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by two horses, putting to flight bearded men with 
short clothes, who are armed with bows and arrows 
and a curved sword or knife not unlike a sickle. 
The hero has sandals on his feet In another com- 
partment the hero has before him a bearded captive, 
whom he holds by the hair of the head with one hand, 
while with the other he is preparing to cut off his 
head with the curved sword which he has taken from 
his enemy. But this curved sword is also Egyptian, 
for we see it employed both on other occasions, and as 
a phonetic hieroglyphic in the cartouches. The con- 
quered figure, who is probably a chieftain, has pen- 
dents in his ears. 

. But it* is another relief, arranged in two compart- 
ments one over the other, which is the most remark- 
able. It represents apparently the booty obtained 
afler a victory. The king is seated on his lion-formed 
chair, with the insignia of regal and priestly pomp, 
and the skate-formed sandals on his feet : the com- 
partment in which he is placed takes up the whole 
breadth or height assigned to the two compartments 
just mentioned. The first figure nearest the king 
is probably a warrior: he also wears sandals, like 
one of the Museum figures : in one hand he holds 
the long sword qr knife such as we often see in the 
claws of the vulture, and with it the crosier. He 
appears to be presenting a malef figure (also san- 
daled), to whom two children (apparently females) 
are clinging. Behind these last we' see the spoils of 
war, lion-headed and lion-clawed chairs, like that 
which the king is sitting on, knives, loaves, sandals, 
skins of animals, &c. Next we see a man leading 
a lion, foUowed by another with an antelope, and 
then comes a third leading a pair of bulls. By the 

* Gau, pi. 15. 

f Heeren otlls this figure a female^ and the two children he 
takes for boys. We think he is mistaken. 
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side of the bulls ve see a man with & young antelop^ 
in his arms, and another with an elephant's tusk oU 
his shoulder, and a skin With the tall and legs ad-* 
hering to it, dangling from one arm. Then We see a 
band of soldiers with spears, followed by another mati 
canying skins, who closes the first compartment. 

The second contains (beginning with those near- 
est to the king) three sandaled figures in long 
dresses : the first is bare-headed, but the other two 
have the bushy head-dress. All of them hold in 
one hand the long knife and the crosiei^; The next 
is a figure without sandals,- and with a long gar« 
ment and head-dress, bearing a pole on his shoul«> 
der, which supports a number of flowers standing 
upright, and also skins of animals which hang down 
loosSy, just as they had been flayed. Then we see 
two captives dressed in skins, with the animal's tail 
and legs hanging down, led forwards each by ano- 
ther figure. One of the captives has a I'ope roUnd 
his neck, and both have their hands tied. 

The next figure in the prqcessio|i is a man with an 
elephant^s tusk on his shoulder, and a monkey perched 
on one end of it examining his master's he^d. An* 
other monkey Is taking a leap. Here we see a gtef^ 
hound accompanying his master and the monkeys. 
Next a man with a yoUng deer or antelope, followed 
by another conducting a girafie. This stately animal 
is in excellent attitude, and the dtawing convey^ 
as exact an idea of his figure and appearance as the 
real stuffed specimens of the Museum : his keeper is 
dressed in skins. Two moi^ bulls are next seen, led 
by a mati carrying a tusk of ivory, and followed by 
another. The next figure is a female with pendent 
breasts, leading by a 'rope a smaH figure, on whose 
shoulders a monkey is mounted ; while another monkey, 
whleh seems to have broken loose from their com- 
pany, is taking a flying leap oti the back Of the bulb 
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before him. Other figures with a species of antelope, 
a tall ostrich, and a greyhound, close the scene. 
The greyhound has his long tail curled in the fashion 
of our own dogs : the form of his body and legs is 
as nearly the same as possible, but the head is very 
smally and the ears appear to be erect. 

Our interpretation of two parts of the details of 
this relief differs from that of Heeren. He calls the 
third figure in the first compartment the captive 
queen. We believe it to be a male, partly because it 
has sandals, and partly from the dress and attitude. 
The two smaller figures near it seem to us to be un- 
doubtedly females. Heeren also supposes what we 
have called pieces of ivory to be ebony wood, which 
is mentioned as one of the articles of tribute that the 
Ethiopians*, south of Egypt, used to bring every 
three years to the Persian monarch. But they brought 
also ivory, and a few slaves. We think it is clear 
from the curved form of the material and its diminish** 
ing size at one end (though it does not come to a 
point), that elephants' tusks are intended. The 
giraffe t, the ostrich, and the various skins, point 
clearly to a southern country of Africa, as the region 
from which the spoils of war were brought to the vic- 
torious monarch. Tradition, as usual, has only one 
great name to bear so many titles of honour ; and to 
Sesostris I is assigned the conquest of the southern 
Ethiopians, who probably belonged to the antient 
kingdom of Meroe. 

Herodotus (ii. 106) describes an antient specimen 
of Egyptian sculpture in Ionia, which appears to con- 
firm the tradition of Sesostris carrying his victorious 
arms as far as the coasts of the ^gean. *' There are 
in Ionia," says this admirable traveller, ** two figures 

* Herod, iii. 97. 

f We believe the first mention of this animal by any Qreek 
writer is in Agatbar^hiclet. 
; See p. 341. 
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«f Sesostr}^ cut on the solid rock : one is on th6 rodd 
•which leads from the territory of Ephesus to PhocsOi 
mnd the other on the road from Sardis to Smyrna. In 
each instance we hare a fi^re of a man 6f (Greek) 
feet high : in his right hand he holds a spear, iii his 
.left a bow and arrow. The rest of hid armour is in ti 
similar style, fot it is both Ethiopian and Egyptian. 
From one shoulder to the other, across the breast^ 
sacred Egyptian characters are cut, of which the fol- 
lowing is the interpretation !— ^ I acquired this cduntty 
by my shoulders/ But who the conqueror is, and 
whence he came, is not mentioned there, though it is 
mentioned in other places. (See chap, cii.) Some 
who have seen these reliefs imagine them to be re- 
presentions of Memnon, in whkh they are niuch 
mistaken/' 

Had almost any antient writer, except Hetodotus, 
told us this story, We i^ould have doubted the facts. 
But who that is well read in the fkther of history, can 
doubt his veracity, or the accuracy of his observation ? 
yfe consider it then a positive fact thdt beliefs in the 
Egyptian style existed in Ionia in the fifth century 
before our sera, and that they were inscribed with 
what we now generally call hieroglyphics. How it 
happened that Herodotus could interpret these sacred 
characters, we are at a loss to imagine. When he was 
in Egypt, he had an interpreter. No one ean sup* 
pose that Herodotus did not know a piece of Egyptian 
sculpture when he saw it. The critical remark at the 
end of the chapter shows the Minateness of his ob- 
servation, when he distinguishes these figures front 
the Great Memnon of Thebes, with which he must 
have been well acquainted. We have often occa^ioii 
to regret that the plan of Herodotus' work^ did not 
allow him to enlarge more on objects not connected 
with his main design. 

Tradition has attributed thensost memorable ex* 
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pioiis of Egyptian history to a Sesostris,- who is iu 
fact the great Egyptian hero, and probably only a 
name by the aid of which the imperfect traditions of 
remote times were bound together in somewhat o£ 
an historical form. Most nations of antiquity have 
had their great hero, who centres in his supposed per^. 
son the early annals of the nation to which he belongs. 
The historical records of Herodotus and Diodorus, 
it must be remembered, were received from oral 
information obtained in Egypt, mixed no doubt with 
much that was false or at least inexact. Whether we 
choose to suppose that the Egyptian priests had his-> 
torical records or not (if we believe Herodotus*, w« 
may rather suppose they had), we must acknowledge 
^at from the time that the Greeks began to explore 
Egypt, the priest caste had sunk in importance, their 
learning, if they ever had much, was half forgotten, 
ahd artful trickery was used to maintain their de^ 
dining rank-— hence their knowledge of the early his- 
tory of their own country could hardly ascend beyond 
a traditional interpretation of the monumental records. 
Consequently the accounts of the Greek writers also 
could be nothing more than traditional explanations 
t>f the forms cut on the temples, and in the grottos of 
the antient kings. 

. Should itbe objected to this that we find, even 
under the rtolemies, magnificent temples erected ini 
the Egyptian style, and that this must indicate a corre* 
sponding degree of importance in the caste of priests, 
-^we reply that the oldest age of Egyptian art is 
^iJy distinguished from that of the Roman, the Fto* 
iemaic, and even the age preceding the forcible occu* 
pation of this country by the Greeks ; and that from 
the time of Amasis, about 569 b. c, when the Greeks 
yvere freely allowed to settle- in Egypt, and to build 
temples on this foreign soil, they be^an to impress their 

*Book.iU 
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religpous ideas and their forms of art on the solid 
masses of Egyptian architecture, half adopting its most 
striking characteristics, and mingling their own with 
the godis of Egypt, till at last the Isiac worship became 
a part of Greek and Roman superstition, on European 
soH, and the Greeks of Egypt themselves almost for- 
got their primitive character. How intimately blended 
the two nations became, is apparent from the works 
of art that belong to the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans ; while the fact of the extension of the Greek 
language is proved by inscriptions scattered over the 
Nile valley from the Delta to the obelisk of Axum in 
Abyssinia. And not only did G reeks of a genuine race 
penetrate by conquest to these remote regions, but 
they mingled in marriage with barbarian stock, and 
gave a language to the Nubian chiefs, which they 
were unable to preserve in its purity though they long 
maintained its outward form. 

Hence, under Greek influence and the tolerant 
government of the early Ptolemies, a new importance 
appears to have been given to the class of priests who, 
in their turn, might make concessions to ^e spirit of 
Greek superstition. So closely, in fact, were Egyptian 
and Greek notions interwoven by the intercourse of 
the people, that it is almost impossible to separate with 
precision one set from the other, or to define with 
accuracy the era at which Egyptian art must be con- 
sidered as free from Grecian intermixture. But if 
the precise era of the commencement of this union 
cannot be determined, we may safely take our stand 
among the ruins of Thebes, and point to them and 
to their sculptures as to the genuine arts of Egypt and 
the memorials of its existence prior to the dominion 
of Grecian influence. 

It is a striking fact that we find among the sculp- 
tured reliefs of the great rock-hewn temple of Ipsam- 
bul a battle^scene similar to ^Kose on the temples of 
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Thebes. In one apartment we see a group of painted 
reliefs, representing the triumph of the great conqueror, 
who is standing in his chariot, drawn by two horses*, 
and shooting his arrows at some men in a castle, who 
have black beards. , The men are on their knees in a 
suppliant attitude. A n arrow is flying from the bow of 
the gigantic figure right towards a female on the 
castle walls, who is holding a child in her hand. At 
the back of the castle a man with a black beard is 
driving off his cow and calf, in hasty flight f. The hero 
and his attendants are painted red ; the vanquished 
men are yellow. The hero's name is enclosed in two 
adjoining rings {. 

f On the north wall of the great temple of Camak, a peasant is 
represented driving away from the field of battle a herd of oxen 
>Mrtth hunches on their shoaiders, similar to those of India, .See 
the plates of oxen in voL ii. of this work. 

I See Gau's Nabien^ pi. 61. 
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In «part of the impression the name of Bohleix has in a few- 
instances been incorrectly printed Bohlen. 

In p. 142, 1. iffor form, read forms. 




